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At Princeton 


they call it “Poler’s Recess” 
—but it means the pause that refreshes 


IGHTS when everybody is studying 

for examinations, the 9-o’clock bell 
of Old Nassau signals *‘Poler’s recess.”’ 
Study stops, and for a few minutes the 
quiet campus breaks into noisy, happy 
activity. Favorite fountains on Nassau 
Street fill with groups—to relax in good 
fellowship, to pause and refresh themselves 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Then back to 
study with a fresh start. » » » Other nights 
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throughout the year there’s another tra- 
ditional break in routine—visits to the 
““jigger-man’’ at the gate with his cart 
of bacon buns and ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
»»» Thus does the world outside learn 
from happy youth how to enjoy the 
pause that refreshes. That tingling, 


delicious taste and cool after-sense of 


refreshment make Coca-Cola the favorite 


drink everywhere. 
MIELLION 


2 Park Avenue, New Y: N.Y 
at New York, N. ¥., is 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch 
of human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN-——-+Grantland Rice-+——Famous 
Sports Champions~——Coca-Cola Orchestra 
——»-Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Day! ight 
Saving Time. -++—Coast to Coast NBC Network 
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e Land of the Monsters 


PART I 


“ ID you ever see such country?” 

It was Hugh King who made this fervent 
outburst as he leaned forward in his saddle to 
survey the rock-ribbed ravine into which he 

had ridden. His companions, Dave Wendell and Rodney 
Graham, checked their mounts beside him. 

“Tt’s sure wonderful!” agreed Dave. ‘Talk about wild! 
Who said the old West was gone? Your Dad was right, 
Rod, when he told us we’d get a great kick out of this 
country. How long ago was he in Montana?” 

“Fifteen years,” answered Rodney. “Of course, the 
State’s changed lots since then, but there are still places 
where it looks as if only the redskins have been.” 

“And this is one of them!” breathed Hugh, gazing up 
at the rock ridges and mounds which towered above him 
on either side. ‘Say, fellows, hasn’t nature done some job 
here? She’s cut down through those rocks with rains and 
spring freshets and rivers and creeks until they look like 
the tottering walls of a ruined city!” 

“They do, for a fact!” assented Rodney. ‘‘And can you 
imagine those desert shrubs—how they got a foothold in 
those rock rifts? You wouldn’t think they could possibly 
thrive here!”’ 

“Whoa, boy!’”’ spoke Hugh as his horse suddenly started 
ahead. ‘‘Yes, sir, Rod, it’s easy to understand now why 
your Dad’s so gone over fossil hunting! It must be great 
sport going places where few humans have ever been before 
and digging up the remains of animals that have been dead 
hundreds of thousands of years, maybe millions!” 

“It is sport,” declared Rodney. “Didn’t I go with Dad 
on two expeditions—one in Mexico and the other in Yucatan 
—and didn’t I have the time of my life?” 

“If you say so!” grinned Hugh. “Anyhow, you got a 
head start on us when it came to learning horseback riding! 
boy, we’ve been here two months and my sitter’s still sore.” 

Rodney looked his amusement. ‘Dude ranchers aren’t 
supposed to be very good horsemen,” he replied. ‘‘At that, 
I'd say you and Dave were average. You can at least stay 
in the saddle, and half the boarders at Mule Shoe Ranch 
can’t even do that!” 

“Maybe they don’t want to,” grumbled Dave. “I’ve 
felt lots of times like the ground would be softer. But a 
person’s got to travel horseback if he wants to see much of 
this country.” 

The three boys, desiring a summer of adventure amid 
surroundings new to them, had been sent by their parents 
to the Mule Shoe Ranch in central Montana. Professor 
father, a’ paleontologist of 
note, had recommended the “dude” ranch as an ideal 
location for the boys, declaring that Grizzly Neck Wiley, 
boss of the ranch, would see that they 
yot the roughing they needed. In 
this particular Professor Graham 
had certainly known his man, for 
Wiley had kept at the boys unmerci- 
fully—teaching them riding, roping 
and shooting—accomplishments, be 
it confessed, that the three had been 
all but dying to master. 

Situated in a valley, the log house 
with corral for horses and groups of 
cabins for the “‘dudes” to live in, 
possessed all the Western atmosphere 
that Easterners could desire. And 
since Rodney, Dave and Hugh had 
come all the way from New York City 
they had not been hard to satisfy. 

“Where are your bad men?” Dave had asked, his second 
day at the ranch. ‘‘I haven’t seen any shootings yet.” 

Grizzly Neck Wiley had laughed at this. ‘Sorry, son, you 
won't see any bad men around here. We've offered five 
hundred dollars reward to any one who caa find a bad man 
who'll shoot it out with one of our boys, but it’s never been 
claimed. ~. 

“He's just stringing you,” Hugh had whispered to Dave 
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who, for the moment, had stared at Grizzly Neck. “Waita 
second—let me throw one at him!” And Hugh had turned 
upon the boss of the ranch with the gibe. ‘You know what I 
think, Mr. Wiley? I think your men are just a bunch of 
‘dude’ cowboys!” 

“*Just for that,” had been Grizzly Neck’s rejoinder, 
“‘you’re going to ride the bucking broncho to-day!” 


‘WO months, June and July, had pretty thoroughly 
‘ # acclimated the boys to the activities of ranch life as well 
as the surroundings, They had hunted, fished and explored, 
with swift-running trout streams, majestic mountains and 
steep canyons at their disposal. They had also enjoyed asso- 
ciation with their fellow guests at Mule Shoe Ranch, all of 
whom were grown-ups to whom the boys were a source of 
entertainment. And they had delighted in teasing the 
Chinese cook just to hear him storm at them in pidgin English. 
“You allee samee leave Sam Lee alone!” They had relished, 
too, their trips in to Little Falls, the only town nearby and it 
twenty-six miles away—a trip which they usually made in 
boss Wiley’s battered old Ford. 

As the three, now some eighteen miles southwest from Mule 
Shoe Ranch, thrilled at the wildness of the country about 
them, urging their horses along the uncertain footing of the 
canyon, Hugh suddenly looked overhead and exclaimed, 
“Hello! What’s this coming—a blow?” 
| 





































































“You allee samee 
Sam Lee alone! 


Great cloudbanks, turbulent and boiling with little white 
puffs twisting and tumbling in front, appeared over the rock 
clifis. The clouds piled higher and higher as the boys watched 
open-mouthed. 

“Better get out of this canyon!” cried Dave. “It may be 
a cloudburst and if it is there’ll be a torrent of water down 
through here!”’ 

They looked around, anxiously. 

“Getting out may not be so easy!”’ said Rodney. “We've 
come quite a distance and there hasn’t been a break in this 
canyon. We're probably on the bed of some old stream that’s 
cut its way down through this rock formation. Shall we go 
ahead or turn back?” 

“Better turn back!” counseled Hugh. ‘We know there’s 
a place where we came in and it might be a mile or so 
before——” 

No urging was necessary. Almost as one the three swung 
about. It was not possible for the horses to more than trot 
in the uneven going as bowlders and crevasses and gravel 
slides made careful detours necessary. 

“Boy, it sure looks black!” observed Dave, with a nervous 
glance over his shoulder. ‘It’s catching up on us fast!” 

“Wait!” called Rodney, pulling his horse to a halt. “That 
cloud’s going to shift! See—there’s another storm coming 
from the opposite direction to meet it!” 

Spellbound the three adventurers turned faces aloft to 
watch the battle of the elements as the seething cloudbanks 
leaped and plunged. 

“What a sight!” gasped Rodney, patting a fidgety pony 
reassuringly. ‘You know what those two cloud formations 
look like? They look like two great dinosaurs getting ready 
for a fight!” 

A thrill went through Dave and Hugh at the suggestion. 
They required little to color their imaginations on dinosaurs 
—not with all that Rodney had told them about the giant 
lizards that had lived untold centuries before, reptiles tower- 
ing seventy feet in height as they reared on hind haunches to 
give combat. Strangely enough the two low-hanging clouds, 
swirling toward one another propelled by opposing air cur- 
rents, took on more and more the herculean shapes of mon- 
sters known to the dim distant past of the Cretaceous period. 

“Look at those heads!” pointed out Rodney, gripped by 
the cloudy apparitions. ‘Their mouths are open! See that 
saw-edged effect? That’s their teeth!” 

A sudden lightning flash stabbed from cloud to cloud, 
seeming to leap almost from mouth to mouth of the lunging 
shapes. 

“They’re spitting fire!” cried Hugh. ‘“‘Wow! When they 
really strike each other!” 

Short, claw-like, powerful forelegs seemed to shoot out 
from the body of the two contesting clouds, the !egs, in a 
swirling movement, appearing to hit out, savagely, and then 
draw back as opposing air currents clashed. Another red 
streak shot from the mouths of both black forms, followed 
almost at once by an angry rumble. 

“Boy, they shake the earth when they fight!” breathed 
Dave, all three now held by their imaginations in fascinated 
horror. “See the tail on that baby to the right! Look at it 
swish from side to side!” 

‘One swish of that tail could clip down trees like snapping 
off toothpicks!” added Rodney, as he watched. ‘See that 
fellow on the left lifting his head! He’s going to strike that 
other dinosaur like a snake!” 

Wha-a-a-a-a-a-m! 


BLINDING flash of lightning followed as the heads of 

the two cloud shapes came together. Off to either side 
of these mighty thunderheads, clear sky could be 
seen so that the illusion of two great beasts engageil 
in mortal struggle was intensified. 

A shadow fell over the canyon as the cloud forms 
merged and the horses, seemingly frightened by the 
threat of a storm, pawed the earth, restless to be off 
Dave’s mount in particular became unruly and re 


leave quired severe checking to be brought toa standstill. 


“Tt’s the dinosaurs!” said Rodney. “All animais 
were afraid of them! Don’t they look like tremen- 
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dous kangaroos? They're the most ferocious beasts that 
ever lived. African lions would never attack an elephant 
or rhinoceros, yet Tyrannosaurus Rex often attacked and 
killed animals much larger than an elephant!” 

Swaying apart, with great gouges appearing in their bodies, 
the two cloud monsters were again hurled at one another. 
They were losing some of their shape now in the bruising mall 
of battle. And this time they came together with a flash 
and a roar which reverberated through the canyon, causing 
the horses to tremble and squirm, 
while the boys, gazing wide-eyed at 
the weird phenomenon in the sky, saw 
the phantom dinosaurs go down in a 
savage death grip. 

““They’re done for—both of them!” 
cried Hugh. “They’re tearing each 


other to pieces! 


URNING over and over in a 

crushing embrace which distorted 
the cloud monsters beyondall recogni 
tion, awe-inspired onlookers beheld the 
dinosaur sky creations vanish before 
the wind as the two storms spent their 
force against one another. ‘The omi- 
nous shadows disappeared with the 
passing of the unearthly specters and 
the sun once more shone, leaving the 
boys quite exhausted and bewildered. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Dave. “Did 
we really see something or didn’t we? 
I could just picture what those big 
brutes must have been like and I've 
still got the shivers. Believe me, I 
wouldn’t care to have lived when they 
did!” 

“No danger!” rejoined Rodney. 
“That was about a million years 
before Man appeared,” he continued, 
authoritatively. “The world was over- 
run {with monsters then and Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex was king of them all!” 

“How you remember all these big names is beyond me!” 
marveled Hugh. 

Rodney grinned. ‘That comes from going on fossi] hunts 
with my Dad,” he explained. “Like living with a guy who 
speaks a foreign language. You’re bound to pick a lot of it 
up. Yes, sir, there’s no doubt about it—those carnivorous 
dinosaurs were some reptiles!” 

“Reptiles!”’ exclaimed Dave, puzzledly. “What you 
trying to hand us? You mean to say they were mammoth 
snakes?” 

“‘Not exactly,” laughed Rodney. “But the reptile family 
includes animals that crawl or move on their bellies or on 
small, short legs. ‘The dinosaur is one of those. Why, it was 
so big that we’d each just about make one mouthful at a 
meal!” 

“Only thing we could hope to do, at that rate, would be to 
give the old boy indigestion,” commented Hugh. “Just 
thinking of what we saw up there in that sky gives me 
goose pimples. You don’t suppose dinosaurs have ghosts, 
-do you?” 

“Tf anything has, they probably have,”’ responded Dave. 
“Being out here, miles from everybody, I’ve got a feeling 
almost anything could happen!” 

“Not quite that bad,” reassured Rodney. 
owl” 

His attention was caught by sight of something emerging 
from behind a bowlder scarcely a hundred yards away. Dave 
and Hugh glimpsed the object at about the same moment. 

“A grizzly!” they exclaimed. 

“Tt sure is!” agreed Rodney. 

No figment of the imagination this time! An actual animal 
sticking its large fuzzy head out from behind the rock and 
sizing up the bold invaders of a canyon seldom disturbed by 
humans. 

‘We should have brought our guns!” said Dave. ‘This is 
no place for us! We'd better beat it!” 

“Hold on!” Rodney, taking a second look at the bristling 
form, suddenly spurred his horse straight toward the grizzly. 

“Rod, you crazy?” shouted Hugh. 

The two watched Rodney’s apparently foolhardy move 
with bated breath. It was a dangerous and uncalled for 
gesture of bravado. As horse and rider approached close to 
the animal, Dave and Hugh confidently expected to see the 
grizzly rear up and strike out. But nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. Instead, the hair on the grizzly’s head seemed to 
stand out, defiantly, as the hair on a frightered cat’s back. 

“That bear’s peeved all right!” declared Hugh. “But I 
wonder why he doesn’t show more fight?” 

Pulling up but a short distance from the animal, Rodney 
turned to wave, grinningly, at his chums. 

“Come on, fellows!” he called. “‘Let me introduce you to 
Mister Porcupine!” 

Convinced now that they had been letting their imagina- 
tions run away with them, coloring everything that they saw, 
the boys determined to “‘come down.to earth.” 

“We've been getting thrills over things that haven’t 
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existed,” said Dave. “And Rod, it’s mostly your fault! 
Working us up, like you did, on those dinosaurs in the sky!” 

As he spoke, Rodney, whose eyes had become intent on 
a spot on the ground, slipped from his horse and walked over, 
picking up a small object and examining it closely. 

“Speaking of dinosaurs,” said Rodney, exhibiting a piece 
of bone. “What’s this?” 
“There he goes’ again!” exclaimed Hugh, this time in dis- 
gust. “‘Come on, Rod, it’s time we were hitting it back for 
the ranch. You'll have us all cuckoo over 
nothing if we stay here much longer!” 

“But this is no ordinary bone!” insisted 
Rodney, seriously as he continued to 
study it. 

““No—it probably belongs to that rare 
species of animal called ‘the bonehead,’”’ 
guyed Dave. ‘In which case you’d be just 
the one to find it!” 

Rodney’s face colored. “Listen, you 
ridiculers! I’m not spoofing about this and 
I’m not using my imagination, either. I 
believe I’ve discovered something. Come to 
think of it this country around here could 

easily have been the land of monsters! 
It has just the kind of formations for 
their remains to be found in! Look 
at that sandstone cliff. I’ve helped 
Dad extract a skeleton from rock like 
that!” 


“But not in Montana!” 

‘Sandstone is sandstone!” declared 
Rodney. “And there have been fossil 
deposits uncovered in these Western 
States Can you imagine what it 
would mean if we could run onto a 
new fossil field?” 

“Tmagine!”scoffed Dave. “That’s 
the best thing you do—imagine!” 

“You fellows mustn’t forget I know 
something about fossils!” rejoined 

. Rodney. “And you can laugh if you 
want to, but this little bone I hold in my hand couid readily 
be a segment of a dinosaur’s toe!” 

Dave and Hugh howled at this. 

“ And those shapes we saw in the sky may not have been 
clouds after all!” joshed Dave. ‘They may have been the 
ghosts of real dinosaurs! Now let me tell one!” 

But a sober Rodney insisted on marking the spot of his 
discovery with a stake before remounting his horse for the 
journey back to Mule Shoe Ranch. 

“ Just the same,” he gave answer, as they rode away. “I’m 
going to hang onto this bone till some one who’s more of an 


? 


authority than I am, tells me what it’s from! 


T WAS late afternoon before three saddle-weary and dusty 
young men rode into Mule Shoe Ranch and turned their 
steeds over to Squint-Eye Mosely, boss of the corral 

“Where you tenderfoots been today?” queried the old 
cow-puncher. 

“Along the Rock Cliff trail,” answered Dave. 
great time.” 

“What doin’—chasin’ gophers?” rejoined Squint-Eye, 
quizzically. 

“No, chasing dinosaurs!” replied Hugh, with a mocking 
glance at Rodney. 

“Dinah what?” asked the veteran westerner, regarding 
Hugh suspiciously. 

“‘Haven’t you ever heard of ’em?” kidded Hugh. “This 
country used to be over-run with ’em. At least according to 
Rodney!” 

“Yeah?” said Squint-Eye, grinning dubiously. “What 
you call that animile agin?” 

“Dinosaur,” repeated Hugh, ignoring Rodney’s glowering 
look.) “I’m really surprised, Squint-Eye, that a man of your 
intelligence, who’s lived in these parts all his life, has never 
heard of a dinosaur!” 

““Mebbe I heared of it under a diff’rent name,” conceded 
the corral boss. “What's it look like?” 

“Let me describe it,” begged Dave, enjoying Rodney’s 
obvious discomfiture. “The last one I chased was seventy 
feet long, had a head like a lizard and a body like a kangaroo. 
Every time it swished its tail it made dust out of rocks!” 

“Whoa, Sowbelly! Whoa!” broke in Squint-Eye, now 
certain he had been hoaxed. “You been eatin’ too many 
oats, all of you! Get outa here now before I take my boot to 
ya!” 

Hastily retreating from the wrath of the corral boss, the 
boys ran around to the front veranda:of the big log-house 
that served us headquarters of the Mule Shoe Ranch and all 
but bumped into the highly nervous Henry B. Rowland and 
his equally nervous wife, Florence. 

“Boys!” exclaimed Mrs. Rowland, affrighted. ‘Please 
do look where you’re going! You very nearly knocked me 
over and I've had one fall already today!” 

“Yes!” sniffed Mr. Rowland. “She fell off her horse. 
But I warned her not to try to ride Blackie. That horse took 
a dislike to me and I think he knows she’s my wife. I don’t 
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“In New Mexico,” reminded Hugh. | 
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care much for horses. Almost every time I get on one I stay 
in one place and the horse moves. I’ve got more ailment; 
now than I had before I came. I wish I could send my docto; 
where he’s sent me. You boys seem to thrive on it, though 
What's the answer?” 

The overweight gentleman looked with unconcealed en, 
upon the three trim lads who faced him. ; 

“Maybe you don’t feed the horses enough sugar lump. 
offered Rodney. ‘We never have any trouble with ’em 

““Might be something in that, dear,” considered Mr. Row. 
land. “We'll have to try it. My weight’s against me, though, 
Every time a horse sees me coming he sags in the middle. 
And the doctor ordered me to do lots of horseback ridin, 
“The only thing that will reduce you,’ he said. It’s reducing 
me all right—I’m being reduced to a nervous wreck!”’ 

“T’m underweight,” confessed Mrs. Rowland. “ And thy 
same doctor ordered me to do lots of horseback riding. Suid 
it was the only thing that could put weight on me. Nov. 
boys, does that sound reasonable?” 

““No, it doesn’t,” Hugh admitted, before he thought 

“There, Henry!” spoke Mrs. Rowland, vindictively. “[t 
takes a boy to speak the truth. I’ve always said that what | 
needed was plenty of good food and twelve hours’ sleep 4 
night!” 

“And horseback riding!” insisted Mr. Rowland. ‘ Do you 
think I’m paying that doctor big fees not to follow his 
prescriptions? Besides, every person who stays at this ranch 
must do a certain amount of riding. That’s a ruling— 
whether the horses like it or not!” 

“Tt really isn’t bad after you get just so lame,” reassured 
Hugh. ‘You get sort of used to it. Main thing is to keep 
your horse from taking the bit in his teeth. He'll do it if you 
don’t check him and then, when he gets free rein, he’s liable 
to dump you anywhere!” 

Mr. Rowland nodded, ruefuliy. ‘So I’ve found out, even 
onto cactus! Well, I might get so I’d like horseback riding 
after a while. ‘They charge me for the rides no matter ii | 
don’t take ’em and I’m a great believer in getting my money’, 
worth. Hello! What you got there?” 

Mr. Rowland pointed to the bone in Rodney’s hand 

“Oh, just something I want investigated,” Rodney «x 
plained. ‘I happen to be interested in paleontology.” 

The Rowlands looked at one another, frankly puzzled 

“What on earth’s that?” asked Mrs. Rowland. 

“Animals that have been dead millions of years,” furnished 
Dave. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Rowland. “Don’t tell me you 
boys have been digging up old bones? I used to have a doy 
who was always doing that!” 

“But not million-year-old-bones,” said Rodney, politely. 
“There’s a difference!” 

“‘Sakes alive!” snorted Mr. Rowland. ‘So that’s what you 
boys have been doing from morn to night—bone digging? 
Well, I suppose every one’s welcome to his hobbies but why 
don’t you take up something a little less gruesome such as 
stamp collecting?” 

“That’s too mild,” scoffed Rodney. 

“Well, at least it’s more sanitary,” rejoined Mrs. Rowland. 
“T don’t know as’ my husband and I will want to stay on 
here if you’re going to litter the place with bones. Does Mr. 
Wiley. know about this?” 

“No, ma’am,” Rodney replied. 

“‘T suppose you’ve already got a secret bone pile some- 
where,” surmised Mrs. Rowland. ‘“‘My dog had. And he 
wouldn’t let any one come near it. But I read somewhere 
that digging up old bones was unhealthy. Didn’t a lot of 
folks die who were connected with King Tut’s tomb?” 

Nothing the boys could offer in the way of an explanation 
served tocalm the Rowlands, who now had been given some- 
thing new to-worry about. They took their leave with the 





































avowed intention of reporting the matter to Boss Grizzly . 


Neck Wiley at once. 


Mu SHOE RANCH wasa picturesque place. One ap- 

preciated it more the longer one stayed. Named after 
its brand, as so many ranches were, this one of late years 
had been devoted more to “dudes”’ than tocattle. There were 
still plenty of horses, most of them kept for riding purposes, 
steeds well broken and mild-mannered. -And the cow- 
punchers still looked very much the part of the cowboys of old 
with their worn Stetson hats, their neckerchiefs, their ]oose- 
fitting leather vests, their calico shirts, their bright colored 
pants, their high-heeled boots and their clinking spur. 
Guests at the “‘dude”’ ranch tried to imitate their attire but 
they found, to their regret, that they couldn’t fool the horses 
in so doing. A cow-puncher was a cow-puncher, and a dude— 
well, he was just a dude! And the veranda contained a crowd 
of envious ones every time a horse-wrangler burst from the 
corral on a spirited mount. 

“‘Looks easy but—oh, my!” one would remark, wistfully. 

“‘What chance have we?” another would lament. ‘Those 
men were practically born in the saddle!” 

But all the “dudes,” young or old, thrilled at the life 
which was offered them and their contact with a West which. 
if not nearly as wild as it once was, nevertheless remained 
far wilder than any country or surroundings to which the 
Easterners had been accustomed. 

That night, following supper, with cow-punchers lounging 
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about and guests enjoying the changing hues of a sunset sky, 
Grizzly Neck Wiley accosted the three boys. 

““What’s this I hear about you fellows hunting bones?” he 
demanded. 

The boys had expected some such questioning, Dave and 
Hugh taking the matter lightly but to Rodney the affair 
was deadly serious. He did not, for one thing, relish being 
cross-examined before the whole ranch. 

“We're not hunting bones,” he answered. “At least we 
haven’t started to yet. But I just happened to stumble onto 
one today that may prove significant.” 

“Stick to two syllable words, young man!” warned the 
poss of the ranch. 

“But I can’t!” protested Rodney, “‘and explain to you 
what this is all about.” 

“Well, if you use big words we won’t know anyhow,”’ was 
Grizzly Neck’s rejoinder. “Besides, we’re not asking you to 
explain anything. Where is this bone that you think’s going 
to prove So—so something?” 

“Tt’s in our cabin,” replied Rodney, with reluctance. 

“Go get it!” ordered the ranch ‘boss. ‘‘Who knows? 
Maybe you picked up the missing link!” 

There was a murmur of laughter at this and the Rowlands 
nudged one another. These foolish boys were about to be 
brought to time. The guests and cow-punchers waited Rod- 
ney’s return with growing amusement. It was such develop- 
ments as this which gave zest to an otherwise quiet evening. 

“Here it is,” Rodney announced, handing the bone to 
Grizzly Neck as the guests crowded about. 

“Hmmm!” observed the boss of the ranch, studying the 
bone with great pretended seriousness. ‘‘And what do you 
claim this is?” 

“T don’t claim anything,” responded Rodney. ‘But I’ve 
an idea it may be a part of the toe bone of a prehistoric 
monster!” 

“Prehistoric!” gurgled one of the cow-punchers, handling 
the bone. ‘‘Looks to me like that bone belonged to the hind 
leg of some buffalo’s great grandfather!” 

Rodney’s face flushed. Dave and Hugh, though they did 
not share their chum’s earnest interest in the bone under 
contention, certainly 
sympathized with his 
being made the laughing 
stock of the ranch. 

“Rodney’s Dad is a 
paleontologist, ” Hugh 
explained. “Rodney 
knows something about 
paleontology, too. He 
knows enough to know 
that’s no buffalo bone!” 

“Whatever kind of a 
bone it is,” put in Mr. 
Rowland. ‘‘Who cares? 
The point is, why should 
he be monkeying with 
bones? Nobody wants 
the dead past dug up. 
That's what it’s buried 
for. Bones aren’t going to 
help this civilization any. 
We've got enough of our 
own. I’ve been feeling 
most of mine ever since 
I've been out here on this 
ranch!” 


OW-PUNCHERS 

grinned at Mr. Row- 
land’s last remark and 
other guests nodded 
understandingly. 

“Mr. Rowland doesn’t 
seem to realize,” replied 
Rodney, “that digging 
up the bones of animals 
that lived hundreds of 
thousands and millions of 
years ago is the only way 
we have of figuring out 
what used to exist. And 
if this bone, as it looks to 
me, is really a piece of the 
toe of a dinosaur——” 

“Mr. Wiley!” appealed 
Mrs. Rowland. ‘We’ve 
come to Mule Shoe for a 
rest, not to be worried by 
a lot of dirty old bones. 
Besides, I’ve been given to 
understand that it’s very 
unlucky to be near ancient 
bones. There’s some sort 
of curse been placed on all 
Who handle them. I was 
told this by a man who | 
explored all over the — 
World. Look what’s be- 
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come af the scientists who uncovered King Tut's bones. 
Half of them have died of plague, committed suicide or 
met violent deaths!” 

Grizzly Neck Wiley chuckled at the concern shown, while 
other guests appeared highly entertained. 

“You folks have got a bad case of nerves!” he reproved. 
“There’s no hoodoo in touching old bones. Any one who 
believed that hasn’t got plain horse sense!” 

The Rowlands stiffened. If Grizzly Neck was nothing else 
he was outspoken, guests or no guests! 

“T’m not the least bit superstitious,” declared Rodney. 
“And if that’s what’s worrying Mr. and Mrs. Rowland——” 

“See here!” protested an upwrought Mr. Rowland. ‘“Can’t 
you see what a terrible effect this young man and his bone 
are having on my wife? I should think you’d order him off 
the premises with that bone at once!” 

“But it’s his bone,” judged Grizzly Neck, desiring to be 
fair, and openly amused to see how worked up this eccentric 
couple had become over the innocent-looking piece of skele- 
ton. “Rodney has a right to do what he wants with it. But 
I’d suggest, Rodney, if you really want to find out what that 
bone’s a part of, that you take it to Cornelius Dugan.” 

““Who’s he?” Rodney asked, expecting another joke. 

“He’s a retired banker just now,” replied Grizzly Neck. 
“No telling what he’ll be next week. But he’s been claiming 
for years he’s an authority on—on pantie-ology!” 

“Paleontology!” corrected Rodney. 

“Tt’s all the same to me,” the boss of the ranch rejoined, 
“ Anyhow, old man Dugan can take one look at that bone 
and tell you the animal’s first name that owned it. If the 
bone’s over fifty years old he might even add it to his collec- 
tion. You’d better go down to Little Falls to see him!” 

“Tl do it!” Rodney promised, conscious that cow- 
punchers and guests alike were smiling at what they con- 
sidered ‘much ado about nothing,’ “I’ll go in to town first 
thing in the morning!” 

Dave and Hugh accompanied Rodney in to Little Falls. 
Neither Dave nor Hugh had much faith that the bone upon 
which Rodney was so anxious to get an expert opinion 
would prove to be what Rodney thought. Each had been 





“They look like two great dinosaurs getting ready for a fight,” gasped Rod 
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the victim of Rodney’s colorful imagination when he had 
pictured for them a battle of dinosaurs through cloud 
shapes in the sky. And while they had entered into the 
imagining with gusto, getting a thrill from such visualizing, 
they felt that there should be a limit to flights of fancy. 
With all due respect to what Rodney knew about fossils, 
the chances were he had been carried away by day-dreams 
which, according to Hugh, ‘he worked over-time.” 

“Tf this Mr. Dugan says that bone’s no. good, will you 
throw it away?” asked Dave, as they neared the banker’s 
home. 

“T may,” answered Rodney. “It depends. You guys 
probably think I’m a boob for going to all this trouble, but 
I’d be a bigger boob not to have someone check up on_this 
find, knowing as much about the subject as I do. I’m betting 
this bone belongs to the Cretaceous period!” 

-‘Well, I wouldn’t bet against you,” returned Hugh, “I’m 
staying neutral in this thing. But if that little insignificant 
looking bone should amount to something—then I claim 
you qualify for membership in the Royal Order of Paleonto 
—tological Wizards!” 

“You ought to choke on that!” reproved Dave, ‘*Rod’s 
the only boy who can rattle off words that size.”’ 

“Can’t help it,” Hugh apologized, with a mischievous 
glance at Rodney. ‘That’s what association does. It’s 
positively dangerous. If this keeps up I'll be as bad as the 
Rowlands. I’m even apt to begin shying at fish bones!” 

Banker Cornelius Dugan’s home was the most palatial 
residence in Little Falls. It was set back from the street, 
almost lost in a group of trees and imported shrubbery. 
Banker Dugan, so the neighbors said, was a man who reveled 
in putting on style and making a big impression. He was 
intensely jealous of his title as ‘the town’s most prominent 
man.” For years he had delved into cultural subjects be 
yond the thought and minds of his fellow townsmen, neigh- 
bors cattily declaring that he did this only to increase his 
sense of superiority over them. But withal, Banker Cornelius 
Dugan was a man to be reckoned with and a man deserving 
of respect, Though some might have adjudged him peculiar, 
there was no denying the fact that he had possessed a 
certain genius for taking 
advantage of Montana’s 
natural resources and 
turning them into cash. 
Moreover, how many of 
these same _ neighbors 
could have resisted the 
temptation to “put on the 
dog,” as the saying went, 
had they been placed in 
Mr. Dugan’s sizable 
shoes? This, after all, 
was the answer to such 
adverse comments as 
went the rounds. 

‘Some place!” exclaim- 
ed Rodney, when they 
came in sight of the house. 
“The guy who owns that 
ought to know some- 
thing!” 

“T think he’s foolish, 
myself,” rejoined Hugh, 
‘‘wasting a fine home like 
this on a town like Little 
Falis. It’s like wearing 
an evening dress suit on a 
round-up. I pick that 
bird for a show-off!” 

“There you go—getting 
critical right away!” rep- 
rimanded Rodney. ‘Give 
the man a chance, won’t 
you? Just because he’s 
interested in paleontolo 
gy, he doesn’t have to be 
a nut!” 

“No, he doesn’t have 
to be,” started Hugh. 
ret <,0 « 4” 

Rodney, who was driv- 
ing, almost steered the 
car off the road and Hugh 
was effectively silenced. 
Stopping outside the Du 
gan estate, they left the 
machine and approached 
the house up the shrub- 
bery lined walk. 

“Hope the big boy’s 
not out,” said Dave. “If 
he is, we’ve come twenty- 
six bumpy miles for noth- 
ing. Maybe we’ve come 
for that anyway.” 

At the door,the operat- 
=— ing of an old-fashioned 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“‘There’s a small boat in distress off shorel We've got to help them!” 





The Eagle Looks Seawar 


By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


EORGE ROSS laid down his book and cocked his 
ears. Above the roar of the surf and whistle of 
the wind he had heard footsteps. A second later 
a knock sounded on the door of his workshop, 

and before he could reach the door it was flung open, reveal- 
ing, against the background of sand dunes, a tall young 
chap grinning from ear to ear. 

“Pete Straub!” exclaimed George, seizing the other’s 
hand in an excited clasp. “I thought you were up in the 
mountains.” 

“T left when I heard what you were up to. If you Cape 
Cod people would keep your telephones working I wouldn’t 
have had to hoof it from the station. What’s happened here, 
anyway?” 

George pointed through the window to the angry surf, 
tossing its salty spray high in the air. “We've just been 
through a three day gale. It took down the wires, smashed 
up 2 few boats in the inlet, and gave me an opportunity to 
see what gliding was all about.” 

“You needed it, all right,” said Pete, with friendly sar- 
casm. ‘You've only built two gliders and won a couple of 
cups. Why don’t you write a book yourself?” 

George laughed. ‘Take a look at this book. You and I 
thought we were some pippins just because we could soar 
a little and win a meet at school last year. We've just 
scratched the surface. I’ve been studying the difference 
between static and dynamic soaring.” 

“Yeah? It sounds like a course in electricity,” 

‘* All we’ve been doing is static soaring. We catch an up- 
wind, and glide down in it. If the upward speed of the wind 
is greater than the downward speed of our glide, we soar up, 
and the horizontal speed of our glide carries us against the 
wind.” 

“‘That’s easy. We discovered that last year with the 
American Eagle. What other way is there to soar?” 

“‘There’s dynamic soaring,”’ explained George, warming 


up to his subject. ‘‘That means using the inertia of the glider 
to convert the momentum of varying wind gusts into lift. 
If you’re skillful enough to catch a freshening gust from the 
front, then turn your machine to catch the next dying gust 
from the rear, you get lift from both phases of the gust, and 
you can soar without an up-wind.” 

Pete whistled. ‘‘That’s a new one to me. What else 
does your book tell you?” 

“Tt gives some good dope on sand dunes and up-winds. 
It says the up-winds caused by the dunes extend a little 
ways out to sea. That’s why a glider can head seaward and 
gain enough altitude to glide back.’ 

“Does it tell how to turn an eagle into a duck? That’s 
what I left the mountains to see.”’ 

George grinned. “You won’t recognize the Americay 
Eagle.”” He opened the door that led from the workshop’s 
“office.” In the middle of this room rested the light soaring 
craft, the sailplane which he and Pete had built at college 
last year and which had won the state glider meet. But 
the ship had changed. The original landing gear had been 
replaced with two extremely light pontoons. Pete glanced 
at it with frank enthusiasm. 

“T’ve been gliding in the inlet,” George told him. ‘“Dad’s 
been towing me behind his cruiser. Against the average 
onshore breeze it’ll take off at fifteen knots. I cut loose at 
about twenty knots, and can play around for about five 
minutes before it comes down.” 

“Can’t you soar?” ; 

“Not on the inlet. There are no up-winds there. So 
I’ve built a launching way in front of the largest sand dune. 
I was about to try it when the gale started.” 

“You should be able to stay aloft for some time by 
crabbing up and down over the dunes,” said Pete thought- 
fully. “And if you want to go out over the water you'll 
be safe if you have to light. When are you going to take 
her out again?” 


George threw a calculating look seaward. “If the wind 
keeps on dying it’ll be safe this afternoon. I’m anxious to 
test my new-fangled launching scheme.” 

“What tricks are you up to now?” 

“C’mon and I'll show you.” 


EORGE led the way across the sandy stretch between 

the workshop and the beach and pointed with pride 
towards a two-track way that started from the base of a 
large sand dune and ran down to the fringe of old seaweed 
that marked the limit of high water. Pete couldn’t wait 
until he reached it before he began to ask questions. 

“Aren’t you afraid of tearing your pontoon canvas on the 
runway?” 

“Each track is lined with thin copper sheeting, like the 
stuff you see on the hulls of some boats, to keep the worms 
from boring in. There’s not a splinter or projection on the 
track to tear the cloth.” 

“What about the friction?” 

“Pounds and pounds of axle grease and old crankcase oil. 
And wait till you see my launching gear.” 

A moment’s walk brought them to the ways. Pete ex- 
amined the copper lined tracks and saw that George had 
done a good job. Then he looked with interest at a large 
windlass at the upper end of the track. 

“That takes the place of a ten-man launching crew,” 
explained George proudly. “It’s what Dad used to haul 
his boat up for winter storage.” 

Pete’s eyes opened with astonishment. “You mean, 
instead of having a launching crew stretch the shock-cord, 
to shoot you off, you fasten the cord to the ground and wind 
yourself up with the windlass?” 

_ George nodded and pointed to two rings at the foot of 
the way and on either side of the tracks. ‘Those rings are 
fastened to deadmen buried in the sand. The elastic rope 
goes from one ring to the nose of the Eagle and back to the 
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other ring. Then I runa rope from the windlass to the tail of 
the ship. Ican wind up the windlass, pulling the craft back 
until the shock-cord is stretched as tightly as though-ten men 
were pulling it. Then I get in the glider, release the wind- 
lass rope by pulling the pin, and shoot into the wind.” 

Pete clapped his hand to his forehead. “And to think I’ve 
been wasting these weeks in the mountains while all this has 
been going on. George, we’ve got to try this thing out this 
afternoon.” 

George looked skyward. The racing clouds were thinning 
out, and now and then the morning sun broke through as 
though to promise better weather. The surf was still 
pounding heavily, but the wind, which had been coming in 
great, booming gusts, was evidently dying down toe a more 
tractable velocity. 

“This afternoon,” he promised. ‘The tide will be out then, 
and that sandbar off shore will catch the breakers and give me 
alittle quiet water in case I have to land suddenly. I’m afraid 
to land the ship on the beach, and this patented launching 
device may not give me enough altitude to reach the inlet.” 

Late that afternoon, the wind, while still fresh, bore no 
resemblance to the gale that had whipped the shore for three 
days. George and Pete, assisted by a couple of the 
younger Ross’s and George Ross, senior, carried the 
hydro-glider out of its hangar and over the sandy 
stretch to the launching ways. It was no easyitask. 
The long, fifty foot wing of the soaring craft, re- 
sponding to every gust that swept up from the 
ocean, tried to shake itself free and soar away to 
parts unknown. But by keeping the machine 
pointed into the breeze, and hanging on like grim 
death, they finally reached the ways and placed the 
two pontoons in the track near the lower end of the 
runway.. Theshock-cord, made fast to the anchor 
rings at its two ends, was hooked to the nose of 
the ship at its center. George then fastened the 
windlass rope to the tail pin while Pete and Mr. 
Ross seized the crank and began winding up. 
Under this action the Eagle slowly backed up the 
tracks, stretching the launching rope taut. 

George stood at one side, watching the machine 
carefully for signs of undue strain, while the two 
boys stood at the tip of either wing to keep a 
premature gust from unbalancing the ship. The 
Eagle quiveced from tail to nose under the forces 
acting on it, but her slender fuselage was braced 
to take the strain and when the rope had been 
stretched nearly to its limit George opened the tiny 
door of the inclosed cockpit and climbed in. 


HIS first take-off would be a gamble. He 

knew every vagary of the ship with its old 
landing gear; he knew just how much to hold the 
stick back at the take-off, just how steep an 
angle the ship would take before stalling, and the 
exact altitude he needed to recover from a stall. 
But the Eagle, turned duck, was another machine. 
The pontoons would certainly change its take-off 
characteristics. They might make the machine 
nose-heavy, in which case he would plunge into 
the water without gaining enough altitude to 
maneuver. He hadn’t been able to tell much from 
the simple glides he had made behind his father’s 
cruiser. Handling the machine in the air was a 
far different matter from handling it on the 
launching ways. He felt his heart pound. He 
was nervous. 

The little crowd drew off to one side, and 
George knew they were waiting. The elastic rope 
was stretched tight, and all the ship needed to be 
hurled towards its fate was a touch of the release 
cord, which would pull the pin. George fingered 
the cord nervously. Then he placed his hand 
lightly on the stick and pulled the string which 
released the pin. 

He felt the back of his seat press against him 
as the craft shot forward. So well greased were 
the tracks that the pontoons made no sound as 
they sped down the ways with rapidly increasing 
speed. Indeed, George could not tell the exact 
instant when the craft took off. He saw the 
beach drop quickly away, and heaved a great 
sigh of relief as he realized that he was safely 
riding the wind again. 

He eased the stick forward, pointing the nose 
of the craft slightly downward. But the Eagle 
continued to rise. He was headed out to sea, 
nevertheless his craft still felt the effect of the 
up-wind caused by the ocean breeze impinging 
against the sand dunes. He had crossed the 
narrow stretch of quiet water between the beach 
and the sand par, and he saw the white combers 
breaking underneath him and could almost smell 
the salt spray that leaped upward. Instinctively 
he banked his craft and turned at right angles. 
It wasn’t pleasant to think of coming down in 
those breakers. 

Ahead of him stretched the white line of the 
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When the vessel was on the right course, George gave the 


beach, the friendly sand dunes on his right, the angry sea on 
his left. He had gained an altitude of seventy-five feet, but 
although the ship was still pointing slightly downward the 
breakers were still dropping away, telling him that he had not 
yet reached his ceiling. He was now crabbing diagonally 
across the breeze, keeping the line of surf directly under him. 
The wind. was. still too gusty for comfort and it took the 
utmost vigilance with the stick to prevent a sudden “flaw” 
from throwing the Eagle into an unpremeditated bank 
and side-slip. 


E WAS soon over the inlet, its quiet waters in marked 
contrast to the heavy sea off shore. George noted the 
damage that the gale had done; boats thrown high and dry 
on the marsh, floating docks torn from their piling, wharves 
battered and'scarred. But he had little time to observe all 
this. The breeze, with no sand dunes to deflect its course 
upward, lost its up-wind, and George found the broad inlet 
rising to meet him. For a second he thought of alighting 
on the water. Then he changed his mind, put his machine 
into a steep bank, and turned a hundred and eighty degrees, 
heading back toward the launching ways. 
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The maneuver, performed with a total absence of ascend 
ing currents, nearly cost him all his altitude. ‘The parasitic 
resistance of the pontoons was. greater than that of his old 
gear, and his glide nearly ended abruptly on the edge of the 
inlet. But he caught the up-wind of a friendly dune just 
as he reached the shore, and felt the ship rise again as the 
beach sped under him. 

The trip back was uneventful. He was becoming accus- 
tomed to the gusts, and kept his craft under better 
control. Gradually, as he scudded along: above the sand 
dunes, he recovered the altitude he had lost over the inlet. 
He was fifty feet up as he sailed over the heads of the little 
gathering near the launching ways, and. he heard their 
cheers and saw them waving their hats. He crabhed up 
the beach for ha!f a mile and then turned into the breeze, 
maneuvered a little ways over the breakers, and started 
back to his starting point. It was his intention to set the 
ship down and give Pete a chance at the controls. But as 
the crowd came in sight again, a thought struck him. Why 
not gain all possible altitude and see how far over the water 
he could soar? It would be a long time before such ideal 
conditions would occur again—an unusually fresh breeze from 
"the ocean, and the tide sufficiently out to give him 
a stretch of quiet water behind the sand bar. 

Gradually he climbed, until the up-wind fell off 
in intensity and the ship refused to soar further. 
He was perhaps a hundred feet above the beach 
when he banked sharply and turned again into 
the wind. He slid open the isinglass panel of the 
little door and pointed seaward. His father and 
the others caught his intention and he heard their 
shouts of protest. But it wasnouse. He was going 
out to sea. His sensitive touch and sure eyes 
would tell him when the up-wind failed him and he 
would have ample time and altitude to turn and 
glide back to the zone of ascending currents. 

He crossed the stretch of quiet water and was 
soon over the tossing combers of the breakwater. 
The late afternoon sun, breaking through a bank 
of clouds for a last farewell to the day, touched 
the ocean and sky with gold. George thrilled as 
he had never thrilled before with a sense of power 
over the wind and waves. The swish of wings 
through the breeze was music to his ears and the 
performance of his craft was a joy to behold. 

His practised eye soon told him that the water 
was creeping up to him. He was getting out of 
the zone of the up-winds. At that instant a 
sudden gust caught him from the front and he 
felt the machine lift perceptibly. He, knew that 
when the gust died he would lose as much altitude 
as he had gained from it, and he remembered the 
article on dynamic soaring that he had read that 
morning. While the gust was still at its height 
he threw his stick over and kicked the pedal, 
turning away from the wind. A moment later 
he was rushing shoreward under the impetus of 
that same gust as it reached its full intensity. 
The nevt instant the gust began dying. But the 
momentum of the machine, as the gust fell off, 
gave it increase air speed, and once again 
George felt the craft lift slightly. It wasn’t much 
of a lift, true, but it was something, far better 
than the ordinary loss of altitude he would have 
experienced. His elation knew no bounds. He 
had captured the energy of two phases of the gusts, 


E BANKED and turned again. The breeze 
was freshening in another gust, and he more 
than regained the altitude lost him by the turn. 
But as he was about to turn once more his eye 
caught sight of something on the horizon that made 
him keep his craft on the course. It was a small 
patch of white, caught by the last rays of the 
sun and standing out in unmistakable relief 
against the dark clouds off the horizon. 

George fixed his look on that significant bit of 
white until his eyes ached with the strain. But 
his effort was rewarded. That bit of white, what- 
ever it was, was nailed to a mast of some kind, 
and under it he could just make out the form 
of a small boat. It was rising and falling in the 
vigorous ground swell, the aftermath of the gale, 
and the whole outfit, boat, mast and distress 
signal, would disappear for seconds at a time. 

George looked down. His hcart nearly jumped 
out of his mouth. While he had been studying 
the apparition on the horizon, the Eag/e had lost 
nearly half its altitude. A friendly gust rushed 
by him at that instant and he utilized it to turn 
shoreward without further loss of altitude. In 
fact, the maneuver, an unintentional bit of 
dynamic soaring, gave him a few additional 
feet as the gust cied, and strengthened his chances 
of beating gravity to the beach. But it was nip 
and tuck. He was on the edge of the up-winds, 
but as yet they were not strong enough to help 

(Cortinued on page 49) 








OR nearly three weeks Brede Segerblom had been 
practically shut away from everything and every- 
body, nursing Larsen, the bull cook at Camp Four, 
who had been down with a severe case of measles. 

A strict quarantine had not been altogether necessary, 
but there was danger lest the men might become panicky 
through a mistaken idea that the case was one of small- 
pox, and even an epidemic of measles was, as Dr. Bond, 
the company doctor, explained, by all means to be 
avoided. 

For a time, too, Larsen had been a very sick man. And 
after that he had been querulous and fretful. The nursing 
and the tending had fallen to Brede because though only a 
stripling boy he was the only person about camp who had 
had measles and was free from any fears about smallpox, 
and who at the same time could be spared from a regular 
assigned job; and he was also the only one who would have 
bothered himself to take care of the generally disliked 
Larsen. 

Of course there could have been a nurse from outside. 
But that would have meant an expense quite beyond 
Larsen, which would have had to be met by the company; 
and it would also have convinced the men, beyond any 
argument, that, in reality, the case was smallpox. De- 
cidedly Brede had put the whole camp and the Scarborough 
Lumber Company in his debt, though of that he seemed 
totally unconscious. His sole concern had been with his 
patient, and over his garden. During the serious part of 
Larsen’s illness, Larrimore, petty clerk in the camp office, 
and Brede’s former enemy, had cared for the garden, as a 
recompense for Brede’s care of his infected hand. And as 
Larsen got better, Brede got more or less time at the garden 
himself. 

But the worst of the whole business was that the thing 
had happened just as the boy had been ready for a trip to 
Spokane with John Scarborough, head of the company, for 
a check-up on the satisfactoriness of Brede’s Second Class 
Scout tests, which as a Lone Scout he had taken from Mr. 
Scarborough. Mr. Scarborough was. doubtful of his com- 
petence as an examiner, and while Brede wasn’t, he haa the 
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“A Lone Scout, ehl Get that the rest of you. Who teaches you?” 


The Sugarplum Checks Up 


By Leonard K. Smith 
Illustrated by Lloyd R. Osborne 


unusual attitude of wanting his work reviewed by someone 
who would make the review hard, so that his Scout standing 
might not be questioned anywhere. 

The three weeks had not been a dead loss. Dr. Bond 
had been exceedingly appreciative, and during his visits had 
taken time to give the Sugarplum, as the boy was commonly 
called, very thorough instruction in the whole subject of 
first aid, and a supply of practise bandages to work with; 
so that Brede had bandaged about everything bandageable 
in the cabin, including most of his own body, the lamp chim- 
ney, and Larsen’s boots. 

He had had, too, the telegraph sounder which Larrimore, 
once something of a telegrapher, had got to amuse himself 
with when his hand was hurt. Evenings Brede had had a 
lot of sport, as near as any of his sober, rather stolid recrea- 
tions could be called sport, rapping out Morse code mes- 
sages to Larrimore on an old kettle he had got from Gust 
Appermann, the camp cook. ; 

Gust himself, whose rough friendship it was which had 
procured a place for the boy when he had first appeared, a 
half-starved runaway orphan, three months before, had 
astonishingly interested himself also in the Sugarplum’s 
rapped out conversations, so far as his acquaintance with 
English spelling permitted; and could make out, with an 
uncanny quickness, certain messages whose sequences, 
disregarding all spelling, he and the Sugarplum had 
agreed upon beforehand. The rappings could be heard, 
too, all over camp, and even far out into the woods; 
and most of the men had learned a little of Brede’s 
“tum-tum talk,” as they called it, studying it in the 
empty evenings, or stopping to listen momentarily in 
the midst of the day’s work. Mr. Scarborough never ob- 
jected. He said a time might come when it all might 
come in handy. 

There had been other things. Like many lumbermen, 
Larsen had once been a sailor. And Brede had taken a rope 
to the cabin to be sure he would have something to occupy 
his time.. But it was Larsen as a convalescent who worked 
with it mostly—except that in ‘the course of his play he 
taught the boy all sorts of splicings, nautical hitches, and 








end knots, which Brede would have found it hard to learn 
from any book of instruction. 

And except when the men were about camp, Brede had 
not been confined close within the cabin. He got out to 
see Gust. And Big Mack, Scarborough’s head woodsman 
and general factotum, when he was in camp, generally 
stopped outside the cabin for a bit of talk; and Larrimore 
found ways to slip away from the office now and then. Even 
the big boss himself, every time he came up from Spokane, 
made it a point to see how his Sugarplum Scout was getting 
along. 


ND now @t last, Larsen was well and out, and Brede was 
altogether free again, and Mr. Scarborough was in 
camp, and had sent for him. ; 

“T just wanted to tell you,” said the big boss, genially, 
as the husky sixteen-year-old stood stolidly before him in 
the private office, “‘that I’m much obliged to you. I’m in 
your debt.” 

“No, sir. I just put in my time. It wasn’t as much work 
as my usual camp chores. You pay me by the month, | 
guess, more than I’m worth. It doesn’t make any difference 
what I do.” 

‘Just the same I’m under obligations. How about that 
little trip to Spokane we’d planned? We could make a 
little vacation out of it.” 

“T’d like my test work passed on, sir. But I don’t care 
about any vacation—not around a city. I don’t like 
towns.” 

Mr. Scarborough frowned. It had come up before—this 
aversion to towns. Brede seemed not to know how to smile. 
And certainly he didn’t know how to play, as other boys 
play. He knew nothing of the easy, quick friendships and 
ready associations of city life. And yet, solemn and seem- 
ingly dull as he appeared, the boy was smart—slow, but 
deadly persistent and sure. But he was woefully conscious 
of his shortcomings, though with no apparent ability to 
combat them. 

“Well, you don’t have to go, son.” 

“But I do. T want to see what Scouts who belong to 
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regular Troops are like. And I want to make sure my work 
jsall right. And Id like to be able to say it had been passed 


on by @ regular city examiner, in case anybody should’ 


” 
say—— 


“Tsee. But it doesn’t make any difference in the long run, 
about Scouting or anything else, where a fellow gets his 
training. But there’s no reason why you shouldn’t have a 
good time on our trip too. There'll be a lot of boys out there 
at Camp Cowles. And there'll be baseball and swimming 
and all sorts of games. And if they know you’re a Scout, 
you can get in on all of it.” 

\ look of wistfulness had crept into the Sugarplum’s 
big brown eyes, which faded to one of worry. 

“J—J couldn’t, sir. I wouldn’t know what to do with a 
lot of boys. I don’t know any games.” 

“But you’ve got to learn, Brede. Just doing your own 
work well won’t make you a good Scout or a good anything 
else. There’s team play—a lot of boys or men working 
together—things you can’t do alone.” 

“Tt know. I'll try to—maybe by and by I can—but 
things bother me. I just can’t take up, right off, with a lot 
of people I don’t know. But I'll try.” 

That was another thing about the Sugarplum—an obsti- 
nacy about forcing himself to do whatever was involved 
in anything he had decided on, no matter what it cost 
him. 

“We'll have to get you some clothes, too,” went on Mr. 
Scarborough, surveying the woods outfit the boy wore. 

Brede winced. 

“You mean—city clothes?” 

“No. They’d probably just make you uncomfortable. 


" But a Scout uniform, say—khaki shirt and breeches.” 


“That would be all right,” said Brede, much relieved. 


HEY left for Spokane early next morning in Mr. Scar- 

borough’s automobile. As they rolled along through 
the hills toward the Clearwater, the Sugarplum talked quite 
freely, but begari to withdraw into himself as they passed 
through Lewiston, and grew more and more reticent as they 
drew nearer to Spokane. Once in the city, he became 
totally silent, staring about as if dazed, and following Mr 
Scarborough into a big building and thence into the office 
of the Scout Council much as a dog in a strange environ- 
ment hangs upon the heels of his master. 

A genial, close-knit man in Scout 


review, but there are plenty of our regular examiners out 
there, who won’t make things any too-easy, and tonight Dr. 


Epplinger is coming out to check up on some of our recent © 


first aid tests. If the Sugarplum here can get past him, 
he can get past anybody. Epplinger is pretty stiff, and so 
cold-blooded that he scares some of the boys till they can’t 
answer anything. But he’s mighty thorough.” 

“That’s what-I want,” stammered Brede, 
probably I won’t 

“That's all right,” broke in Mr. Scarborough. ‘From 
what I’ve seen and what Dr. Bond tells me, you don’t 
need to be afraid of Dr. Epplinger or anybody else.” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s ie 

“Yes, I know—nervousness about being in a crowd. 
But probably you won’t have to say much, just do your 
stuff as asked for. And it’s only your tongue that ever gets 
scared, Well, we’ll go get that uniform. Blue overalls and 
a black sateen shirt are our dress-up at camp, Mr. Bradley, 
but I guess at your camp they might look a bit queer.” 

“Then I’ll see you at camp,” said Mr. Bradley. ‘“1'll 
try to have things arranged so Brede will feel wel- 
come. Jim McPherson is out there, and could pass a word 
around.” 

Brede gulped. 

“Tf I could just do my test work—” he pegan. 

“Wait till you meet Jim,” said Mr. Bradley. 

“T forgot,” said Mr. Scarborough. “Jim is Big Mack’s 
son, Brede. I guess I didn’t ever think to tell you what 
Big Mack’s last name was.” 

“T’d like to know Jim, then,” said Brede solemnly. 


“though 








T a department store, where clerks stared curiously at 
the well known John Scarborough tagged about by a 
husky, awkward boy in overalls, Brede was fitted out with 
his uniform. He surveyed himself doubtfully in a big 
mirror. A fine figure of a Scout he made, but he didn’t see 
that at all. To have the uniform was a satisfaction, but it 
made him feel uncomfortable and queer. Mr. Scarborough 
felt sorry for him. The possibilities of the trip out to Camp 
Cowles had begun to worry him. 
“Are you sure you want to go through with it?” he 
asked. “‘You don’t have to,” 
“Yes, sir. But you didn’t tell me what the uniform cost. 
And Ill want to know, when I draw my pay check.” 


9 

“Oh, that’s all right. This is on me—part of your pay 
for looking after Larsen.” 

“T’d rather not. I—I—that was only a good turn, maybe, 
or just part of my work, and——” 

“All right, we won't argue it, son. I haven't got the bill 
yet, but it won’t make any very big hole in what you've got 
coming. And now, I guess we'll roll along to camp.” 


‘TH forty mile run was nothing to John Scarborough’s 

big auto. And as they left the city, and rolled out first 
through wheat fields, and then through low hills over 
grown by scrub second growth, and finally through a 
stretch of real forest, the boy’s spirits rose rapidly. At 
length they emerged from the woods, and skirted a broad 
hay meadow, beyond which gleamed a blue lake, nearly a 
mile across and twice as long. On the far side rose low 
mountains, mostly cleared; but along the shore there was 
a scattering of great trees. 

“The camp is over there,” explained the lumberman. 
“Just rough cabins among the trees, except for the big lodge 
they use for the mess hall. That is mostly logs, too, but has 
stone.ends and chimneys. Otherwise the camp isn’t so 
different from ours, apart from lots of boys.” 

“Where will I sleep?” 

“The boys all sleep in cabins, divided down the middle 
by a half-high partition, with eight bunks on each side. 
Or you can put up with me in a room in the lodge.” 

“That would Idok like something special, wouldn’t it?” 

“T suppose it would.” 

““Could—could I sleep out somewhere in the woods?” 

Mr. Scarborough stared at him. 

“Tf that’s what you really want. What's the idea?” 

‘I'd like it better—the cabins—eight boys 

“Well, we'll see. That’s a long time off. You may 
change your mind. We swing off the highway here and go 
around the lake. We'll be in camp now in just a few min- 
utes.” 

After a short run they passed through a rustic gateway, 
and drew up before a great low building, which in spite of 
its being made of unpeeled logs, was rather pretentious 
with its huge stone chimney at either end, and a wide 
verandah along its whole front. The Sugarplum gave the 
beautiful logwork a glance of appreciative approval, and then 
stared about him with a look not so pleased. There seemed 

to be boys everywhere. Nearly a 








uniform rose from the far side of. a 
big desk to greet them. 

“Oh, Mr. Scarborough!” 

“lve brought in that Lone Scout I 
wrote you about, Brede Segerblom. 
Brede, this is Mr. Bradley, boss of all 
the Scouts in Spokane and for miles 
around.” 

lhe Sugarplum, his broad face 
almost expressionless, mumbled some 
vague word of greeting. 

“Put it big brother, rather than 
boss,” said Mr. Bradley. “And 
you're getting to be something of a 
big brother yourself, sir. First it’s 
Tom Chessley and Billy Dean and 
Jim McPherson of Troop Six, and 
then all those roughnecks of Troop . 
Thirteen, and now it’s Seger—I 
don’t believe I quite got the name.” 

“Segerblom,” blurted Brede, his 
face red. “Most generally—up at 
camp—they call me—Sugarplum.” 

Mr. Bradley laughed. 

“Like it?” 

“It’s all right—if—if——” 

“T get you, son. If they’re friends 
of yours. Well, I’ll try to be one, if 
you'll let me.” 

Brede looked him over, critically. 

You’ll—you’ll be all right,” he 
said finally, 

“We’ve come to see if Brede can 
have his Scout work checked up on, 
as I wrote you before,” explained 
Mr. Scarborough. “Things happened 
so that we couldn’t come. And I 
myself want to show some of these 
fancy city Scouts what a boy can do 
up in the woods all alone. We 
showed ’em something about what 
could be done with a lot of rough- 
necks, with Corey and his crowd, 
but it was Dean and Chessley did 
that, and this is largely my own 
job—what you might call a Scar- 
borough product, and I’m as proud of 
him as I am of our lumber. Is there 
some way of getting what he knows 
passed on?” 

“Out at Camp Cowles. I’m start- 
ing out there in just a few minutes. 
There won’t be any regular board of 
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Al evening colors the two stood at the edge of the camp at salute 


score were down on a baseball field 
at hilarious play, a canoe and half a 
dozen boats were out on the lake, a 
dozen or more youngsters were busy 
on the grass plot before the lodge 
receiving semaphore messages sent 
with a couple of flags by an older 
Scout; and on the lodge porch, 
around two or three long tables, 
another group was busy practising 
bandaging. Brede took it all in. 
The work interested him. But what 
he noted principally was the multi- 
tude of boys, who seemed familiar 
with one another, but were all stran- 
gers to him. 

Mr. Bradley came down the lodge 
steps to greet them. 

“Just got here myself,” he an- 
nounced. ‘And now, I suppose 
Brede might like to look around a bit 
before he tries any test work. Oh, 
Jim,” he called to a young fellow 
sauntering toward the ball field. 

The lad turned, and then came up 
on the run, 

“Mr. Scarborough, Jim,” said 
Mr. Bradley. 

“Yes, sir. 
Dad wrote me. 
isn’t it?” 

“Take him around and show him 
the camp,” said Mr. Bradley. 





And his Lone Scout. 
Se—Segerblom, 


BRE “DE studied Jim a bit, criti- 
cally, his feet shifting nervously 
as if he was undecided what to do. 

“Yes,” he said finally. “My 
name’s sort of hard. You'd better 
call me Sugarplum. You will, any- 
way.” 

The two sauntered off together, 
McPherson talking and pointing ani- 
matedly, the Sugarplum seemingly 
quite listless. 

“Sort of an odd chap,” murmured 
Mr. Bradley. ‘Acts a bit dumb, 
but I take it he isn’t.” 

“Not so you’d notice it,” retorted 
Mr. Scarborough. ‘Just scared, 
that’s all, like any wild thing out of 
the woods all at once surrounded by 

(Continued on page 57) 





Touching the Earth’s Ceilmg with “Soakum” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Lieutenant Soucek Tells About His World’s Record Altitude Climb 


By Walter Raleigh 


HEN a meteor falls, it attains such tremendous miles high. 
speed that it catches fire and often burns to a 
cinder before striking the water or the ground. 
Astronomers tell us that this is caused by the 

friction of the air particles as they resist the movement of the 

stone in its headlong flight toward the earth. 

It seems strange that the air, which is so soft, could rub 
the stone hard enough to heat it; yet such is the case: the 
rock, coming from some infinite distance at untold speed, 
begins to heat as soon as it enters the earth’s atmosphere, 
becomes red-hot as the density of the air becomes greater, 
and finally burns itself up with the white heat. 

Nearly everyone has seen these meteors fall and has 
marveled at the beauty of them, but falling stars have a 
more important function than to fascinate the spectator; 
they enable the astronomer to measure the height, or per- 
haps I should say “thickness,” of the air surrounding the 
world. As soon as the scientist can see the burning rock, 
he can tell how high it is, and determine readily enough that 
the upper limit of air is equal to the height of the meteor. 

It isnot possible for an aviator to go as high as this limit, 
for it is about 120 miles. No one ever has gone much more 
than eight miles, so it is practically impossible to reach the 
extreme of 120 miles. I mention this merely to let you know 
that there is air ata great distance above the surface, but not of 
sufficient density to support a definite weight. Some fruit trees 
are thirty feet high, but a boy can climb only part way to the 





Even there I felt the necessity for more oxygen; 
I became slightly dizzy and tired. I opened the emergency 
occasionally, to try it out and to get the benefit of the high 
It came into my mouth with force, so 
strong that the plugs were nearly blown from my nose. 


The point here is that I was feeling drowsy and tired from 


pressure it afforded. 


the lack of oxygen even though I had pure gas flowing into 
my mouth. But it was not getting down into my lungs. | 
expanded my chest as far as I could, but the oxygen would 
not go down. It came into my mouth, as I said before, but 
most of it went out through the exhaust tube. 

You see, a man’s lungs are pumps, nothing more. Down 
here on the ground when he expands his chest, a partial 
vacuum is produced in the chambers of the lungs and air 
rushes in to fill that space. But the air exists at a pressure 
of 15 pounds to the square inch; at 714 miles altitude, th 
pressure is less than 3 pounds to the square inch, and 
begins to get less than the water vapor pressure in the lungs 
That is to say, when the air pressure becomes low the water 
in the lungs starts to form a vapor, or steam, and come up 
through one’s windpipe. Consequently the oxygen can not 
get down; in fact the normal quantity of oxygen in the blood 
passes into the lungs and is exhaled. Our flight surgeons 
estimate that at some altitude between 8 and 81% miles the 
air pressure is so low that no oxygen can possibly enter the 
lungs, and that a man will faint if he remains in this zone for 
any length of time. ; 

We have been studying this situation with a view to de- 
veloping some device such as a deep-sea diver’s helmet to 
allow the head of the pilot to remain in atmosphere similar 
to that at sea level. Thus far nothing satisfactory has been 
worked out; the difficulty lies in the fact that exhaust valves 
must be attached to such a helmet, and will freeze either 
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HEY called him “Soakum.” 
farther away from this old world than 
any other human being. 
tenant Apollo Soucek, of the Naval Bureau 
of Aeronautics of Washington, D.C. He is 
the holder of the world’s altitude record, 
having flown to a height of 43,166 feet over 
the Anacostia Naval Air Station at noon on 
This was 1,044 feet more 
than the previous record made by Neuen- 
hofen of Germany on May 25th of last year. 
The new record for the second time makes 
Lieutenant Soucek the holder of the height 
records for both land and seaplanes, as well 
as for aircraft of all types. 


June 4, 1930. 
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Mr. Ingalls, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Admiral 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, congratulate 
Lieutenant Soucek 





top—he can not get the apples on the topmost branches, which are 
too slender to sustain even a child’s weight. 

There is some reasonable height, however, that one can reach in an 
airplane or balloon. I consulted Lieutenant Charles McGuire, the Navy’s 
expert aerologist in the Bureau of Aeronautics, and learned from him the 
fact that small sounding balloons with no weight attached have been 
measured 24 miles above sea level. Such a figure is astounding, but gives 
an idea as to what the practical ceiling may be. I shall not consider the 
height determined by the meteors as a possibility even, but shall adopt 
the latter altitude as a new goal, for purposes of discussion, at least. 

The possibility of reaching 24 miles are remote enough, and scarcely 
exist at all, for there are so many obstacles in the vertical path that man 
is greatly handicapped in this particular race. The first hazard that 
man encounters is the inability to breathe at high altitudes, that is, to 
get oxygen to his system. As you know, one can not inhale enough air at 
25,000 feet—4.7 miles—to keep one alive; consequently flasks of oxygen 
must be carried to supply that most urgently needed substance to the lungs. 

In the Navy’s A pache, the altitude airplane, I had three flasks, two of which 
were used as a steady supply and one was held in reserve in case of emergency, 
such as a broken tube, frozen mouthpiece, or damaged valve. The: two 
service flasks supplied gas to a regulating valve, such as a welder uses with his 
oxy-acetylene torch, and from there was led through the flowmeter to the 
mouthpiece. The flowmeter is a device to let the pilot see how much oxygen 
he is using; it could be eliminated as one feeds the gas according to the way 
one feels; it is retained, however, a$ it will show stoppage in the flow sooner 
than can be detected otherwise. The third flask, called “the emergency,” 
flows straight to a cut-off valve, which the pilot opens 
whenever he needs a large quantity at once. 

In the flights I made, all parts of the breathing 
equipment performed well. I plugged both nostrils 
so that I should be forced to breathe entirely through 
my mouth. As good a purpose would have been served 
had I been able to breathe the oxygen through my nose; 
it would not have been difficult to keep my mouth closed 
—up there, at any rate. I started using the gas at two 
miles with but a small flow, and kept increasing it until 
I had the regulating valve wide open when I was six 


(At Top) The smile of victory. 
fell to 89 degrees below sero 


m6 ry 


(Below) Dressed for 


The Apache plane fitted with pontoons. This same plane 
broke the altitude records for land and seaplane 


open or shut under the low temperatures, thus placing the pilot in a 
most awkward and dangerous position. 


Orr clothing is much better suited for the purpose intended than the 

breathing devices; I believe that a man Can go to unlimited altitudes 
without freezing any part of his body, or even suffering much discomfort. 
The apparel I wore in my flights did not weigh more than 10 pounds, but 
I did not feel the necessity for more even in the coldest zone reached, 
which was 76 degrees below zero. It does not become much colder than 
that at any height. 

Lieutenant Commander Miles of the Bureau of Aeronautics advised 
me to:wear as few pieces as possible; I learned from experience that his 
advice. was good. I wore a pair of fur-lined boots, a fur-lined suit. 
combined helmet and face mask which were fur-lined, heavy fur mittens, 
and ordinary goggles. I removed shoes and underwear; the Nutria fur 
suit was thin, but was of fine enough texture to keep out the wind and 
retain the Warmth generated by the body. I must confess that I had m) 
doubts about this clothing before I went up, but now I am of the opinion 

that electrically-heated clothing is unnecessary. 

Electrically-heated goggles, though, are absolutely essential. I tried various 
devices such as perforated lens, screen and gelatins, but nothing prevente! 
the formation of frost, except the hot electric element. When I attempted t': 
airplane record, I did not have the heated goggles and had many difficulties 
when the frost formed. I removed the goggles so I could see, but cou!dat 
keep them off long enough as the skin around my eyes, left exposed by t!« 
sight holes in the face mask, gave me considerable pain. The plane 
wobbling around like a kite on a windy day, 
I could keep it level as long as I could see; when 
I tried to hold the goggles just clear of my eyes 
and handle the control-stick with my knees, neither 
action giving me good vision or proper manipulation, | 
fell off in aspin. Perhaps I could have gone somewhat 
higher had I been able to hold the plane up there longer. 

Goggles, clothing: and breathing equipment are 
perfected to such a state that they will enable 4 
man to go to any height. Yet these are but accessories: 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


For the Blue Ribbon of the Sea 


EN Sir Thomas Lipton’s green-hulled 
yacht Shamrock V, carrying the hopes 
of English sportsmen, meets the Ameri- 
can defender off Newport in September, 
the world is apt to witness one of the hardest fought 
matches ever sailed for that historic bit of silverware 
known as the America’s Cup. In the seventy-nine 
years we have held this silver trophy, during which 
time it has become emblematic of speed supremacy 
upon the water under sail, it has never been won by 
another country. In thirteen hard matches sailed 
for this “‘blue ribbon of the sea” between 1870 and 
1920, our boats have never been defeated, and this 4 
year our yachtsmen are making every effort to see 
that we put up as sturdy a defense as in the past, and 
worthily uphold the tradition of all those years. 

In fact, this tradition of supremacy in speed under 

canvas goes back to the old sailing ship days, when the 
tall Yankee clippers turned out by Donald McKay, ZL 
master shipbuilder, and by other New England yards, 4 
were Sweeping the seas and making records for fast 
passages on long voyages to every part of the globe. 
It was not until long after the coming of steam that 
these records of the hard-driven, well-manned and 
ably sailed clippers were lowered by mechanically 
propelled vessels. With steam driving the sailing ship 
from the seas, sail handiing became practically a lost 
art except on yachts, and it is chiefly due to the racing 
yacht that naval architects and sailmakers have 
made any advance in speed under sail in recent years. 
And so, when Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenge for the 
America’s Cup was received last year we immediately 
set about the building of four fast yachts, one of 
which will be chosen to meet the invader after the 
series of trial races which has lasted most of the 
summer. 

It may be interesting, in order to know just what 
the America’s Cup stands for, to go back and see how 
it was won, and how it happened to get its popular 
title of “blue ribbon of the sea.” 

In 1851 there happened to be a big international 
exhibition in England, one of the first of the large 
World’s Fairs that have since become more com- 
mon. And as rumors of the great speed of our 
pilot schooners that raced out to put pilots aboard 
ships bound in for Sandy Hook had reached Eng- 
land, the promoters of this exposition suggested 
that we send one of these boats, or a yacht, across 
the Atlantic to meet some of the British yachts LZ 
that year. . 

This was quite an undertaking, as up to that 
time none of our yachts had crossed the Atlantic to 
race in a foreign country. But the idea appealed 
to several of our sport-loving yachtsmen, and sev- 
eral members of the then young New York Yacht 
Club, headed by Commodore John C. Stevens, 
decided to accept the invitation. So they raised 
the necessary money and started to build a 
schooner for this purpose. In her construction she 
followed the general model of one of the fastest 
of these Sandy Hook pilot boats. She was most 
appropriately named America, and she was built 
in New York at a shipyard at the foot of Twelfth 
Street, on the East River, from a model made by a 
young man, George Steers. She was a good sized 
boat for that day, being go feet long on the water, 
and ror feet over all. 

When she was finished she raced against some of our 
other yachts with indifferent success, and then she was 
sailed across the Atlantic to meet the pick of the English 
yachting fleet. There were just thirteen men aboard her, 
including a boy of fifteen years, a nephew of the designer. 
In spite of the supposedly unlucky number in her crew, she 
made a fast passage of twenty days across the Atlantic. 
Arriving at the Isle of Wight, England’s famous yachting 
center, on August rst, her enthusiastic crew made the mistake 
of tackling one of the fastest British cutters, the Laverock, 
which had come out to meet the stranger and escort her into 
port. On the short race to windward, up the Solent, the 
America beat the Laverock so badly that no other British 
yacht owner seemed willing to make a race with the visitor 
from the United States. 

After waiting around for three weeks without being able to 
get a race, those aboard the America were informed by the 
officers of the Royal Yacht Squadron that there was to be a 
Tace on August 22nd around the Isle of Wight, for which all 
of the British yachts were eligible, and that the America 
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could sail in this if she wished, It was not what the American 
crew expected or desired. , They were looking for a match 
race, boat for boat..- But-Commodore Stevens decided to 
enter. The course was about 53 miles in length, and against 
the America were fourteen British cutters and schooners of all 
sizes, many of them much larger than our boat. 


EFYING the big odds against her, the A merica started in 
this race, which took all day and up to nine o’clock that 
night, and she led the entire fleet home by eighteen minutes, 
winhing the Cup put up bythe Yacht Squadron and called 
the Hundred Guineas Cup, because that was its cost (about 
$500). ‘This was the race in which it is reported that Queen 
Victoria took such a-keen interest that she inquired that 
night who had won it. When told that the American visitor 
had won sie said, “And who is second?” to which she re- 
ceived the famous reply, “Your Majesty, there is no second.” 
‘The following day the Queen visited the America and was 
shown all over the yacht by Commodore Stevens. 
The Cup won in that race was about the only trophy the 


- sf 


‘The last word in nautical efficiency, 
starboard tack 


America had to show for that long voyage to England and her 
summer’s stay in British waters, although she did win another 
race against the schooner Titania by nearly an hour. Six 
years afterwards Commodore Stevens and the other owners 
of the America decided to give the Cup to the New York 
Yacht Club for international competition, open to any 
organized yacht club of any foreign country. And so this 
trophy is known as the America’s Cup, after the gallant little 
vessel that won it. Since that time there have been thirteen 
races for the trophy, and the Cup has come to be considered 
the reward of the highest achievement in speed upon the 
water; and is frequently referred to as the “blue ribbon of 
the sea.” 


HE history of those thirteen races, or matches, shows 
most strikingly the change that has come about in the 


conception of sportsmanship during the last seventy years. 


In the earlier races, it seemed to be accepted as good 
sportsmanship so to arrange the conditions as to have 
all the odds in our favor, and to give the other fellow 
as little chance to win as possible. In 
2 other words, the principal thing was 
lo win, no matter how. The idea of 
, sport for sport’s sake, and a fair deal 
es to your opponent, seemed almost un- 
known. Even when the America won 
the Cup she could not get a match 
race against the best English boat, 
: Zs but had to race a whole fleet of 
¢g- + “2%. yachts. So, when the first race was 
5 SL: sailed for the Cup here, in 1870, the 
7 4". ty” New York Yacht Club made the 
tn. 4 British challenger, the schooner 
Cambria, race against a club fleet of 
Ye 3 fifteen yachts. ‘The visitor finished 
ten tf > in. tenth place, the little schooner 
GA. Magic being the winner. 
ij 4 The next year, when the owner 
s of the Cambria decided to try again 
with a new yacht, the 
Livonia, he_ protested 
against having to race a 
whole fleet, after sailing 
3,000 miles for a match. 
So the Club informed 
him that it would only 
require him to meet one 
yacht at a time, but re- 
served the right to name 
the defending yacht on 
the morning of each 
race. The Club then 
proceeded to pick its 
two fastest light-weather 
boats and its two best 
heavy-weathercraft,and 
when the morning of 
race day gave promise 
of being light it chose a 
boat suitable for that 
day; and, on the other 
hand, if it was breezing 
up, one of the heavy- 
weather schooners was 
named. The poor vis- 
itor was whipsawed 
‘ either way, and had only 
an outside chance to win. And yet that was considered 
perfectly proper in sporting circles in those days. 

Again, when racing a Canadian yacht, in 1881, the New 
York Yacht Club made some concession in the terms of the 
match in favor of the challenger, and all the newspaper 
writers were up in arms, saying we were giving too much, 
and that a challenger should expect to sail against a whole 
fleet. One writer even went so far as to say that it was a 
true principle of sport that “‘A good match should be won 
when made.” In other words, the terms should be such 
that the challenger could not win. We have progressed 
greatly since then. 

It is pleasant to note that this attitude has now entirely 
disappeared in amateur sport, and no one with any 
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The defender on a 


pretense to sportsmanship would stoop to what was then 


considered perfectly proper. As an example of this better 

spirit of fair play, we might cite the attitude of that fine 

sportsman, Sir Richard Sutton, who raced for the Cup in 

1885 with his cutter Genesta. In the very first race of the 
(Concluded on page 4o) 
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They were about the 
sise of half dollars 
though Pinky didn’t 
value them that highly 


AKE a tip from me and don’t ever mention 

“blisters” in the presence of Pinky Mullen! 

That word’s been a sore spot with Pinky, or with 

the bottoms of his feet to be exact, ever since— 
Say! Maybe you’ve got painful memories of your own! 
Ever wear a pair of shoes too large or too small or socks 
too heavy or too thin—and did you ever— Well—how 
did the bottoms of your feet hold up? Pinky’s didn’t. 

Pinky Mullen was the best tennis player ever turned out 
at Bingham High. He was what they call a “natural born” 
player and if it’s true that some babies are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, I’m dead certain Pinky came into 
the world with a tennis racket in one hand and a tennis ball 
in the other! What form that baby had! Wow! Ira Lamp- 
man, Soup Carney and Shrimp Tukey, which is me, might 
as well have been ball boys when we played him; he had 
us chasing so many drives we couldn’t return. And how he 
could cover court! Never seemed to make a false move, up 
and back and to the sides as graceful as a dancer. The way 
he kept those balls coming back at us made the tennis court 
seem the size of a ping pong table. 

“He’s just too good!” Ira says of him. ‘We’re boobs 
for trying to stay with him. Why should we be running 
ourselves ragged until he’s got us with our tongues hanging 
out, when we know we haven’t the chance of a mosquito 
under a fly swatter?” 

“Oh, well—wouldn’t be any sport taking on a guy we 
could beat right along,” I philosophizes. ‘Besides, we 
learn something when we play Pinky. He’s a great believer 
in science instead of brawn. Mind over matter stuff. You 
should have heard him going on the other day about his 
idea of athletics. He couldn’t see any sense in those ancient 
Greek runners who killed themselves delivering messages, 
running sixty miles and dropping dead on arriving at their 
destination. ‘Civilization has improved on that,’ 
he finishes up. ‘Nowadays we’ve Western Union 
boys who ride bicycles.’” 

“Yeah!” rejoins Soup, sarcastic-like. “Trouble 
with Pinky is he hasn’t run up against a guy who 
could really give him a battle. I’m betting he’d 
change his tune then. Just because tennis has 
come easy to him he thinks athletics are a soft 
snap. Boy, what I’d give to see him played off 
his feet! There’s no one in this town can do it, 
but one of these days af 

One of these days is right! With us all praying 
for Pinky to get a dose of the medicine he’s been handing us, 
there comes a day when a bunch of fellows from the neigh- 
boring town of Radford drops over to see if they can dig 
up some friendly matches. Ira, Soup and me volunteers 
to take ’em on. We try to get hold of Pinky, too, but he’s 
working at the Bingham Dry Cleaning and Pressing Estab- 
lishment and says he can’t get away. But when we see 
how good one of the visitors is, I talks it over with Soup 
and Ira and decides to run down to the shop and beg Pinky 
to do anything to get off for an hour or so as we’ve run into 
a bird we think he can’t beat! 

“You say this fellow’s name is Torchy Keeler?” considers 
Pinky, after I’ve told him what’s what. “Never heard of 
him. But if you birds can’t beat him then I suppose I’ve 
got to uphold the reputation of Bingham. I’ve got some 
deliveries to make. I'll just drive by my home and pick 
up my things and park the delivery truck near the courts. 
I won’t be able to play more than an hour, though, because 
that big Kiwanis ladies’ night is to-night and there’s a bunch 
of dresses have to go out!” 





a Blisters! 


The crowd’s been collecting since I’ve been gone as word 
gets around that Pinky Mullen is on his way to the court 
to take on this out-of-towner who thinks he’s “good.” 
And folks are giving Torchy Keeler the once-over as Pinky 
and I drive up in his dry-cleaning bus. Torchy is working 
out with his partner, a guy named Butch Sleder, playing 
doubles against Ira and Soup and making our boys look like 
a pair of last year’s eggs. Torchy’s the whole show—all 
over the court—smacking the ball like a streak, forehand, 
backhand and overhead—aiming at the sidelines and cutting 
hunks of white lime out of ’em. 

“Some shot!” we hear somebody say as we walk up to the 
courts. “Look at him pick his corners and put the ball 
there! That bimbo’s a sharpshooting fool!” 

“Applesauce!” Pinky says to me. “It’s easy enough to 
place that ball when you’re not up against real opposition. 
But watch this Mister Keeler when he tries to play me!” 

“T sure will!” I rejoins, as I calls to the Radford star to 
come over and shake hands with Bingham’s best. “We’re 
hoping our Mr. Mullen can give you some competition,” 
I says to Torchy, diplomatic-like. “If he can’t, I don’t 
know anyone around here that can!” 

“Oh, I’m not so much,” laughs Torchy, kind of flushing 
up. “I just hope I can give your Mr. Mullen some compe- 
tishl” 

Which makes the hopes mutual and clears the deck for 
action. Pinky slips into his tennis togs and comes dancing 
out of the clubhouse locker room with all the bearing of a 
Tilden stepping forth to the kill. 

“Which side you want?” he calls, tossing up his racket, 
full of business. “We've got to snap into this. I’ve only 
got an hour.” 

“Rough!” Torchy chooses just before the racket hits 
the grass, and “‘rough” it is. 

““What’ll you have—service or choice of court?” 

“Service, thank you!” replies Torchy, and grins. 

It’s a scorching hot day and the sun in one end of the 
court is not so hot. By that I mean “not so good.” It’s 
hot the other way all right—believe me! Pinky naturally 
picks the end where the sun’s not so bad and when Torchy 
asks him if he’d like to hit a few balls first to get warmed up, 
Pinky shakes his head 
“no.” 

Wham! The first 
serve comes over like 
it’s shot from a gun and 
nicks the back line of 
the service court for a 
clean ace. Pinky moves 
over to the other side of 
the court, blinking his 


eyes. And then the battle commences—slam! bang! wham! 
whizz! sssst! and pinnnnnng! Hard drives, back and forth— 
back and forth—then soft chops—then hard drives—more 
soft chops—oh! oh! a high lob—and finally a “kill” for 
one or the other! Pinky’s run into no set-up this time and 
he suspects it before the first game’s over. He’s dead 
certain of it when he’s trailing three games to none, first 
set. And we, on the sidelines, begin to chuckle to ourselves 
and poke each other in the ribs. 

“Here she is!” grins Ira. “Just what we’ve been praying 
for! Somebody who could push Pinky to the limit! Boy, 
oh boy! | Looks like Pinky isn’t going to be in it with 
‘Torchy!” 

“Did you ever see him chasing around the court as much 
as he is now?” [ asks. “Torchy’s running the legs off him! 
I guess Pinky’ll know how he’s made us feel before this is 
over! He’s having a time getting his racket on the ball 
the way Torchy’s placing em! And Pinky told me he was 
going to break his placing game up! Not to-day! Nor any 
other day! This guy Torchy’s good!” 
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By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Edgar McGraw 


But right at this point, Pinky lets out a great burst ,; 
playing and ties the score at four games all and the hom, 
crowd gives him a cheer. Torchy goes ahead, though, {i\, 
games to four on his service—and Pinky starts to limp. 

“Just as I figured!” whispers Soup. “Pinky’s not yo 
the sand to stand up when the going’s tough. He’s gettin, 
ready to bow out gracefully with a sprained ankle or a sor. 
heel!” 

“T’d hate to think so,” says I, and means it. No matter 
if we’d all been itching to see Pinky “get” his, after all he 
was playing a guy from another town and a town we always 
got a kick out of beating! So why should we be cutting 
off Pinky’s nose to be spiting our own faces? 

“Hooray!” I shouts, when Pinky, hobbling around the 
court with a pained expression on his face, wins his service 
to deuce the set, five games apiece. “Now, Pink, let’s cee 
you go out and win her!” 

Pinky nods toward us and grits his teeth and the little 
bunch of fellows from Radford decides it’s about time the, 
were doing some rooting for Torchy Keeler, so they lets out 
a broadside, telling him to quit his monkeying and to finish 
up the set. 


RCHY finishes it up all right. He finishes it up by 
losing to Pinky, seven games to five, though he just 
about kills Pinky making him limp all over the court, up 
and down and sidewise, returning his drives and chops. 
Pinky’s determined, though, and it makes me feel good to 
see him keep going instead of folding up like the fellows 
thought he would. 

“Say, I—I don’t know as I can play any more, old man,” 
Pinky gasps, hobbling up to the net when the set is over. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asks Torchy, kind of sensitive after 
losing such a close one. “You’re playing good enough to 
suit me!” 

“‘I—er—perhaps,” Pinky replies. ‘But I—er—some- 
thing’s the matter with my feet. Never had any trouble 
like this before. Maybe I never had to move around <o 
much. Anyhow, I seem to have developed a couple oi 
blisters and % 

“T see!” snaps Torchy, pretty short. “Had a narrow 


squeak from getting beat and 

_ Se“! want to call it quits while 
a the quitting’s good, eh?” 

Or oat Pinky’s face turns the color 
of a toreador’s red cape. 

“T wouldn’t say that,” he 

answers, slow-like. “But | 


~ sort of figured you wouldn't 





get much kick out of beating a fellow when he couldn't 
play his best.” 

“T’ve played when I had blisters,” is Torchy’s come-back. 
“They’re not so terrible as all that. I’ve got your number 
and you know it. You were lucky to pull out that set 
Had me hitting some soft ones to you so’s to be sure not to 
take advantage of your limping. But I’m betting you won't 
be in it from now on. You won’t win another set.” 

“Tt’s four o’clock now,” Pinky rejoins, looking kind o! 
worried. “How many sets did you count on playing’ 
I’ve got to quit at four-thirty. I’ve got some deliveric: 
to make. You see, I—”’. Pinky glances down the stree! 
toward his light delivery truck which has the firm name 
“Bingham Dry Cleaning. and Pressing Establishment 
printed in big letters on the side. 

“Better make it’ three out of five,” suggests Torchy. 
“That’s the usual number of sets for tournament play.” 

“Can’t do it,” says Pinky. “Play you. two out of three. 

“So would I, if I had one set: already!” flashes Torcly. 
“You’re some sport, you are!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“T’m—I'm doing the best I can,” is all the flabbergasted 
Pinky can reply. He’s never had anyone talk to him this 
way and he’s never been in such a dilemma before. Then, 
too, this thing of having someone intimate to him that he’s 
a “poor sport”! 

“Well, let’s get going 
as I can!” 


7? 


he flares up. “T’ll stick as long 


OOR Pinky! Torchy sure socks it to him the second set. 

He shows him no mercy and Pinky limps worse after every 
game. He begins to laok actually pitiful and he takes so 
long getting back into play after every service that it almost 
amounts to delaying the contest. Torchy wins the set, six 
games to two, and by the time it’s over it’s five. 
' “I’m sorry, old man, but I’ll have to forfeit you the 
match,” he says, dropping down on a bench beside the 
court. ‘‘It’s time I was finishing my deliveries. There’s a 
big ladies’ night affair here to-night and the ladies have 
to get their dresses!” 

“ Just one more set!”’ pleads Torchy, now that he’s evened 
the count and is surer of himself. 

“N-no,” gulps Pinky, as the crowd looks on, “I 
couldn’t run another step after that ball. My feet— 
they feel like they’re on fire. You may have played with 
blisters but they couldn’t have been as bad as mine! They 
couldn't!” 

“So, you’re a quitter, are you?” is Torchy’s reply, as he 
reaches for the sheath to his racket. “I thought so! I told 
you I’d take you over after that first set and you could see 
it coming. I'll bet the blisters on your feet would have to 
be seen through a magnifying glass!” 

“T’'ll show you!” cries Pinky, grabbing at his shoe laces, 

“Don’t go to the trouble!” sniffs the fellow from Radford. 

“All right—one more set!” raves 
Pinky, getting to his feet. “I'll show 
you I’m not—ouch!—oh——” 

Being off his feet a minute has sort 
of soothed ’em and jumping up sudden- 
like has seemed like stepping on a bunch 
of tacks. Atleast that’s what I imagine 
from the expression on Pinky’s face. 

“Go to it, Pinky! We’reall with you!” 
calls a sympathetic spectator. 

“Wallop the daylights out of this 
bozo!”’ shouts Ira, who forgets all about 
wanting to see Pinky get trimmed. 
“Any guy who says a Bingham fellow’s 
a quitter oy 
“T—er—I guess I can’t continue after 





Pinky races all over 
the court flashing 
returns that put a 
bewildered Torchy on 
the defensive 
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all,” moans Pinky. “I’m in agony—honest! And I’ve got 
about thirty deliveries yet to make! Tell you what you do, 
Mister Keeler. Give me a week to get over this and I'll 
either come to your town or you come to mine and I'll take 
you on—three sets out of five—the loser to set both gangs 
up to the best dinner in the place!” 

“You’re on!” accepts Torchy. “Make it Radford! 
We'll wait to hear from you. But be sure to come ready to 
pay for the dinner!” Then Torchy turns to Ira, Soup and 
me and says, “Well, how about it, you guys? You all 
haven’t blisters, too, have you? Can’t we pair off and get 
some tennis out of this some way?” 

“Why, I thought I'd be helping Pinky with his deliveries,” 
says, I, kind of hesitating. ‘‘He’s late now and with his feet 
killing him i 

“Go ahead!” Pinky tells me, as he limps toward his de- 
livery truck. ‘‘Show these fellows a good time. I—I’m 
sorry I had to fluke out on you. I'll have to find out what 
caused my feet to go bad. Maybe these shoes aren’t the 
tight size. Maybe I’m not wearing the right weight socks. 
I don’t know but something’s wrong. Gee, gosh! These 
deliveries! I wont have time to change from my tennis 
togs!. Say, Shrimp, be a good guy and run into the club- 
house and fetch out my regular clothes, will you? I’m for 
saving every step I can!” 




























“Sure thing!” I 
agrees, and has the 
errand done in a 
jiffy. “Be glad to 
help you out,” I 
says, as I sticks 
Pinky’s every-day 
clothes in the back 
of the truck. 
“These babies from 
Radford don’t 
mean anything to 
me.” 

“No, I’ll get 
along somehow,” 
says Pinky. “‘They 
mustn’t get the 
idea over here that 
we're poor sports!”” 

“Poor sports?” I 
snorts, ‘‘I think 
they’re the poor 
sports!” 

‘‘That Torchy 
Keeler is some play- 
er!’’ is Pinky’s part- 
ing comment, and 
I want to tell you, 
right then’s when 
my: estimation of 
Pinky takes a rise! 
Any bird who can 
=\ === % pay his opponent a 
‘“sieZ compliment after 
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the razzing Torchy’s given Pinky on his blisters, deserves 
credit. 

_“So long, Pink!” I calls, as he starts his car. “TI’ll be 
around later and have a look at your dogs!” 


‘THat night there’s at least twenty couples late to the 

Kiwanis Club’s Ladies’ Night Party, all on Pinky’s ac- 
count. He doesn’t finish delivering dresses till a quarter 
after seven with the party due to start at six-thirty. And 
does he catch blue blazes? When the ladies who’ve been 
waiting for their evening gowns see him come staggering up 
in his tennis togs they light into him with every hot word 
in the language. 

“So, young man, you’ve been off playing tennis when 
you should have been attending to your job! You’ll get 
reported for this!” 

“‘The very idea! Limping, are you? Did someone give 
you a good thrashing? They should have! My husband’s 
the secretary of the club and he had to go on to the Party 
without me! I’m going to sue your company!” 

“Well, it’s about time! Have you been in touch with 
your office? Everyone’s been phoning in for you! Mr. 
Petrie’s out looking. He thinks maybe your car’s broken 
down! He doesn’t know you were playing tenris! You'll 
lose your job, Pinky Mullen, and it'll serve you right!” 

But Pinky don’t lose his job. All he gets is. a good bawling 
out from his boss, Mr. Petrie. 

“T ought to fire you!” the dry cleaner tells him. ‘And I 
would fire you, too, if I thought I could get another boy 
any more dependable. But they’re all about alike! After 
this, though, you see to it that you don’t pick a night when 
there’s a big social event taking place to sneak off and play 
tennis and get sore feet!” 

“Yes, sir!” Pinky replies, as meek as two little lambs. 

Well, sir, the best tennis player in Bingham is laid up for 
four days with two nice, white, puffy blisters, one on the ball 
of each foot, and each about the size of half dollars, though 
Pinky doesn’t value ’em that highly. Meanwhile Pinky’s 
spent his time examining the shoes and socks he wore on 
that memorable afternoon, trying to figure out what caused 
his pedal extremities to go blooey. 

It’s three weeks later that Pinky comes around to my 
house as chipper as an English sparrow, with his feet in a 
pair of sandals and his face spread in a smile. 

“I’m ready now,” he announces. “Been soaking my feet 
in salt water every night. Got this idea from a chiropodist. 
Cost me five dollars, but, oh, boy, are my feet strong?” 

“Just how do you mean.that?” I asks, backing away. 

“They’re pickled,” he grins. ‘Not pickled pigs’ feet,” 
he adds, beating me to it. “But they'll stand anything now. 
At least that’s what the chiropodist said. He gave me some 
powder to sprinkle on ’em and told me to wear sandals to 
give my toes plenty of room and my feet plenty of air. I’ve 
also got me a new pair of tennis shoes and I’m wearing socks 
twice as heavy. You see, heavy socks take up the con- 
cussion of the feet against the court, absorb the perspiration 
and keep the feet from slicing around inside your shoes.” 

“T'll take your word for it,” I nods. ‘Thanks for the 
five dollars’ worth of information. So you’d like for me to 
make a date for you with Torchy Keeler, eh?” 

“Any time!” Pinky agrees. ‘That is—I mean—you’d 
better wait till I see if Mr. Petrie will give me an afternoon 
off!” 

Honest—how are you going to figure a boss who, after 
the jam Pinky put him in on the lacies’ night affair, not 
only gives Pinky an afternoon off but donates the delivery 
truck for him to drive to Radford with? 

“Radford doesn’t have any dry-cleaning establishment,” 
Mr. Petrie tells Pinky. “So park the car in a place where 
everybody will see it and drive through the town several 
times. Do your best in that tennis match and don’t be 
bashful about telling folks who you work for. It’s only 
eighteen miles to Radford and if we could get some trade 
started over there you could visit the town twice a week— 
once for collections and once for deliveries.” 

“T’'ll do the best I can,” Pinky tells Mr. Petrie, “to do a 
clean-up in tennis!” 

“That’s the boy of it!” Mr. Petrie grumbles. “It’s 
either all business or all pleasure—a pity you couldn’t learn 
to combine the two!” 

Say, when we get to Radford, with me riding in the front 
seat with Pinky and Ira and Soup sitting in the back of 
the truck with the doors open and their legs hanging out, 
we find a crowd at the tennis courts that you’d think was 
waiting for Tilden to show up. And there’s Torchy Keeler, 
Radford’s tennis idol, dancing around on the court, giving 
a little preliminary exhibition of his ability for the “edifica- 
tion” —I hoped I could remember that word—the “‘editica- 
tion” of all present. Yes, sir, he’s some assortment of ‘‘the 
berries,” he knows it, the crowd knows and we know it, 
which makes it unanimous. 

“T don’t wonder Pinky hasn’t been crazy" for his feet to 
get well,” I whispers to Ira and Soup. “ [his Torchy is set 
for a killing to-day before his home crowd. And how he in- 
tends to rub it in!” 

“Who’s the guy with the blisters?” a spectator asks us, 
grinning. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Movie Dumb 


s OU! Quick! Shut ’er down. She’s outa sync!” 
Hoppie’s warning yell that the feature picture 
was out of step with its sound accompaniment 
came just a moment after the change-over from 
the projector he was operating to the second one right 
beside it. The ‘‘red’”’ machine was worked by Lou Brady, 
the Rockland Circle’s booth chief, bull-necked and stocky. 

Hoppie heard his hiss of rage as with one hand he snapped 
the light-douser shut, thus cutting the picture from the 
screen. With three motions that seemed as one, he threw 
the machine motor switch on the control panel, thrust 
heavily on the foot brake that brought the projector to a 
complete stop, and spun the sound volume control knob. 

“How in thunder’d she get out?” grated Hoppie tensely 
as Lou snatched the film guides open. “First night. Jammed 
house!” 

But it was no time for talk. There is only one thing to do 
when a “sound-on-disc” talking picture gets out of syn- 
chronization near the beginning of a fresh reel, as it was in 
this case. Reel back what has been run and reset the 
starting points of film and the sound record. 

With his right hand Lou spun the film that had gone 
through back on the upper magazine reel for a fresh start. 

“Careful, Lou!’”’ Hoppie ventured to warn his chief, as 
Lou’s uneven motion caused the film alternately to belly out 
in a loop, then snap tight again. ‘“‘You might 

But even as he spoke, an extra large loop whipped around 
an unguarded sprocket on the machine. With a brittle 
crackling that every operator knows so well, the loop 
straightened, tightened—and snapped! 

“Get outa the way, you sap!” 

Hoppie threw out his arms to save himself as the enraged 
operator shoved him to one side as he lunged toward the 
repair bench with the damaged film. He’d have to splice it 
before he could rethread it in the projector. More lost time! 

“Get that lower reel outa th’ machine and move!” snapped 
Lou to the amazed Hoppie. “Listen to ’em bray!” 

He was right. Even through the thick walls of the 
projection booth came the whistles and cat-calls of a jeering 
audience. 

Swallowing his anger at such uncalled-for treatment, 
Hoppie did as he was bid and stood by while Lou plied 
scissors, scraper and cement, after carefully measuring the 
number of individual frames of pictures that had been 
ruined in the pile-up. He'd have to splice in an equal 
amount of blank film, otherwise film and record always 
would go out of synchronism at that point. A moment of 








pressure in the clamps, and it was done. But the whistles 
grew louder as time passed. 

Lou’s hands trembled, but he worked like lightning as he 
rethreaded the film. As he worked, Hoppie lifted the 
sound pick-up needle from the record and reset it at the start 
mark. He had just finished when Lou bellowed. 

“Here, you! Let that alone. I’ll run my own machine!” 
And with time as precious as it was, he re-did the whole job. 
Then he snapped the motor switch. The projector and 
record mechanism started and gained speed. Once, twice— 
four times the record revolved. Then Lou opened the 
douser again, and moved the sound “fader” to volume nine. 
Instantly the monitor horn suspended from the booth ceiling 
broke into musical sound. Tensely both operators watched 
the screen. The black patch went through. Still no 
dialogue. Then one of the characters dropped a book he 
was examining. Simultaneously with its pictured impact 
on the floor, came a thud from the horn, The synchroniza- 
tion was perfect. 

Hoppie’s shoulders sagged with relief. True, it was not 
his break, but a break at the Rockland Circle was just that. 
He glanced between the lamphouse and the mechanism at his 
chief and his brow corrugated. What was the matter with 
him? . Why couldn’t he snap out of it and be a sport? 
Hoppie knew what started it. Lou wanted his crony, Al 
Schwartz, as second operator at the Circle, and when Dad 
Platte, with characteristic abruptness, ordered Schwartz to 
take over Hoppie’s machines in the older and smaller Rialto, 
while Hoppie was sent to the Circle for a ten-day tryout, 
Lou evinced his disgust in no uncertain manner. He hadn’t 
been decent to the little operator a single minute since 
Hoppie reported. 


OPPIE removed the exhausted reel of film from his 
own machine, and after rewinding it, placed it in the 
vault. Then he took the first reel in the cabinet and threaded 
it carefully into the projector. It would be the first reel 
to be shown on the night performance. Lou’s machine was 
running the last afternoon reel through. As he changed the 
sound record and with meticuous care checked the start 
lines on both record and film the phone bells shrilled 
impatiently. Lou answered 
“Yes,” Hoppie heard him say above the noise of the 
monitor horn, “Yes, but— Oh, nothing. It was my 
machine, but— All right!” The receiver was slammed 
on the hook with a vicious snap. 
Hoppie knew what that meant. Platte, owner and 
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manager of the Circle and Rialto, had invited Lou to the 
office to explain the stop. Hoppie wasn’t the kind to feel 
secret joy at another’s troubles, even Lou’s, but he couldn’t 
help feeling lucky that it had not been his break. That 
kind of trouble, and back to the Rialto he would go. 

He shivered at the thought. It would be the end of all 
his plans, his plans to amount to something as a theater 
manager of the highest type, despite all that had happened 
to prevent it. His dreams of college had gone glimmering 
long ago. For years his wages had gone to put his older 
brother through. Then their mother died. That was a 
terrible time. Edward graduated—and somehow he seemed 
to forget all about it being his turn to help Hoppie through. 
So Hoppie took extension courses in electricity and the sci- 
ences and economics by mail. Being transferred to the Circle 
was a long step up the ladder. 

There was silence between the two operators to the end 
of the show. With the machine dead, the horns stilled and 
the generator slowly dying down, Lou reached for his coat 
in the locker as he went out. The garment caught on the 
handle. There was a sound of rending cloth as he jerked it 
free and was gone. Nice disposition, Hoppie mused, and his 
mind was made up that if it came to an open break between 
them, it would not be his fault. He got into his own coat. 
But he didn’t go. On the floor was a yellow paper. 

Before he realized what he was doing, Hoppie had rea it. 
The telegram must have dropped from Lou’s coat when he 
tore it loose from the handle. It was from Lou’s sister, 
away up in Oregon. She needed money badly. What with 
a chronically sick husband, and now a child in the hospital 
for an operation—well, there was a limit to what a woma! 
could do unaided. It would take lots of money. Would 
Lou help? 

Hoppie folded the paper and laid it over on the bench. 
He’d tell Lou he read it. Again he turned to leave. But 
this time the phone bells stopped him. When he did leave 
the booth, it was with a worried frown. Platte wanted him. 

For a moment he stood before the closed office door, then 
went in. His uneasiness suddenly increased. It was the 
look on Lou’s face. Silver-haired Dad Platte, square 
shooting and hard-hitting, turned as Hoppie came in. ‘The 
manager’s lined face normally gave him a forbidding aspect. 
But a twinkle in his gray eyes usually belied the look. Now, 
though, the twinkle was gone. ‘Tell me what happened,” 
was all he said. 

Nervously Hoppie recited his story. It was truthful 
and short. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Tt was Lou’s machine?” che veteran manager asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you don’t have anything to do with each other’s 
outfits? ~ 

“No, sir.” 

“Are you sure?” 

The question was sharp and quick. Hoppie’s breath was 
startled out of him. “Why—no, sir, I mean—” He 
felt himself going hot under the manager’s look. “Why— 
what’s the matter, sir?” 

“This,” barked the manager. “You didn’t in any way 
touch Lou’s machine after he’d threaded it up for the last 
reel?” 

‘No, sir, I—” And then Hoppie came toa deadend. He 
had touched Lou’s machine. Hardly more than that. But 
vhat of it? And then he felt the blood drain from his face. 
He got it now. Lou, like the sullen rascal he was, was hang- 
ing the blame for the stop on him. Hoppie turned and 
stared with cold deliberation at his chief. But Lou was 
interested in some star pictures on the wall. 

‘‘T do remember, now,” he said, and his voice was even 
and low. “I had some trouble with an idler adjustment, 
and I examined the red machine adjustment to see how it 
was set. That’s all, Mr. Platte.” 

Platte nodded. “I see. Nothing more, eh?” 

“No, sir, nothing more. And, Mr. Platte—” Hoppie 
felt anger hot within him at the glaringly unfair trick Lou 
was playing. “It is my own opinion that that stop was 
caused by—by—” And then he stopped as completely 
as if a gag had been thrust solidly into his mouth. 

‘“Well—” Platte’s voice registered surprise and impa- 
tience. 

But Hoppie hung his head. “‘ Nothing, sir,”’ he said in 
words barely audible. And there was a long silence. 

‘Hoppie,” spoke the manager finally. ‘You don’t seem 
to be making the grade in this ‘big-time’ booth with all its 
complications due to talking equipment. Lou ‘tells me 
you've had quite a bit of trouble this week.” 


OPPIE’S fists clinched. A red flush seemed to pass 


in his fellow man, and that’s a terrifically painful process. 
Wrong? Sure: But the kind of thinking a fellow’s apt to 
do when he is placed as Hoppie was. 

But Hoppie did his work; no one could say he didn't— 
and maybe keeping his head reasonably clear in that, direc- 
tion helped a lot in what followed. But he was apathetic, 
just the same, even into the colder weather with its short days 
and frosty mornings. He was not particularly jinterested 
when Platte called a meeting one night after the show and 
told them that a crisis had arisen in Rockland so far as the 
motion-picture business was concerned, and that unless cer- 
tain things happened, they might all be looking for jobs. 

It was this way. By means Platte evidently knew, but 
declined to discuss, an exhibitor named Gillis had suddenly 
gained control over some forty-three theaters in the state 
including every house in Rockland except the Circle and the 
Rialto. nd now, with this formidable combine at his com- 
mand, he was setting out to force such other houses as he 
wanted, to sell to him—or go bankrupt. He wanted the 
Circle and the Rialto. He intended to have them. But 
Platte was not the kind to give in like that. He had a trump 
card. It was Cinestars corporation pictures, far superior 
to any others made. With Cinestars features he could face 
the stiffest competition. 

And right there was the catch. Platte’s contract with 
Cinestars expired in December, and he had received notice 
that Gillis: had offered a tremendous price for it. Business 
was business, and unless Platte could show them something 
better, the contract would go to Gillis. Forced to the wall, 
the veteran manager of the Circle made a’ wild guarantee. 
He booked Cinestars greatest picture, “‘The Red Planet,” a 
tremendous war picture and one of the greatest arguments 
ever filmed against that method of settling’ disputes. Then 
he guaranteed to do just twice as much business with it in 
one week as had been done by any other picture or any other 
theater in Rockland in two weeks! If.he failed— But Platte 
wasn’t the kind to’count on failure; he counted on success. 

And then followed: two weeks of feverish activity in prepa- 
ration for‘the fight-to-the-finish battle-between Gillis, the 
confident giant, and’ Platte, the plucky midget. Hoppie be- 





over his eyes. Twice his 
mouth opened as though to speak. 
\nd twice he choked down the hot 
words that would have accused Lou 
and put the truth before Platte. 
Lou’s time would be over in a 
minute if the manager suspected 
his trick to run Hoppie out of the 
booth and leave the way open for 
Schwartz tocome in. But that was 
just it. Lou would be fired! The 
blurred lines of the telegram floated 
before his mind’s eye. If he spoke 
he would be condemning a wife, a 
chronically sick husband and a 
child in need of immediate surgical 
attention. His eyes clamped shut. 
His jaws locked. And so, with 
brain swimming, he heard judg- 
ment pronounced on his hopes and 
plans. It probably would be better 
if he went back to the Rialto with 
its non-sound equipment for a 
while, was all Platte said. Hoppie 
hardly remembered leaving the 
oflice. Lou had won. 

Back in the low-ceilinged, black 
Walled Rialto once more, Hoppie 
went all over it time and time 
again. His head shook slightly. 

Gone were his plans. Sometimes 
the rush of misery he felt was 
almost too much and he would sit 
on an empty film case and sway 
back and forth, his fists tight, 
hanging onto what control he had 
leit by sheer power of will. His 
mother—his college education— 
and now his chances for making 
god in spite of it all. Everything 
seemed gone. The blurred lines 

i the telegram floated before his 

cyes. If it hadn’t been for that! 
llateful anger welled up within 
lim. If it hadn’t been... 

here were lots of hot, endless 
days like that for Hoppie during 
the late summer. Restless and 
many times sleepless nights robbed 
him of his strength and a deter- 
inination he unconsciously built 
lp as time went on not to let it 
make too much difference. The 
trouble with Hoppie was that he 
had experienced a draught of the 
milk of human kindness, but that 
particular draught had been sour. 
He'd lost a big slice of his faith 
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gan to forget his own troubles. It fascinated him to sc 
how the silver-haired manager went about to forestall dis- 
aster. His interest quickened atthe colorful ballyhoo Platt 

put on for the opening day of the show. 

It was a parade, and such a parade as Rockland had nt 
seen in many a year. There were two national guard units, 
men, horses, field guns drawn by small caterpillar tractors, 
rolling kitchens, war veterans of all struggles since ’61, Bey 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, auxiliary units of women and a dozen 
other organizations. Billboards glared with 24-sheet pesters, 
windows displayed cards. The street was arched with ban 
ners and pennants. It was a brave start; Platte had left no 
stone unturned to break all records. 


UT neither did Gillis. With maddening calmness he 

booked the best and newest pictures he could get. Paid 
fabulous prices for them. But money was no object now 
He needed the Circle; that was all. 

Never before had Rockland been offered so much for its 
admission money. All houses were full to the doors for the 
first day, and it was a draw. And so was the second. The 
third and fourth were slightly in Gillis’s favor. And then the 
weather turned against friend and foe. For two days it 
rained and snowed until the streets were swept almost bare of 
pedestrians. The last day dawned clear and with a surprise 

Both factions were so engrossed with the fight, that 
neither had given a thought to a convention of school teachers 
that was to convene in Rockland that day. Several thousand 
people attended. Several thousand fresh admissions if they 
could be attracted to the Circle. But that last day had 
another surprise, too; a fatal one. 

It was just as Hoppie was closing the matinée performance 
on the day that meant everything to Platte, for no records 
had been broken yet. There was a sickening drop from full 
brilliancy on the part of the light bulbs in the booth. That 
was the first indication of trouble. Then a pulsating glow 
that told of a twenty-five cycle current. Then a momentary 
recovery to full brilliancy—followed by darkness—black 
and complete. Hoppie’s flashlight swept across the switch 
board voltmeters. Their neecles were unmoving on their 
pivots at zero. 

He ran to a back window. His 
breath caught. Not a glimmer 
from nearby buildings. A power 
failure! 

His first thought was as to how 
it had happened; a most rare 
occurrence in Rockland. And then 
another thought crowded into his 
head and held him motionless. In 
case the power was not resumed, 
how would dark houses to-night 
affect his old manager? Yes, and 
all the others who depended upou 
the two theaters for their bread 
and butter. 

He was galvanized into action. 
Snatching the switches on the use- 
less board to off, he grabbed his 
flashlight and dashed down the 
rear stairway to the street, 
strangely dark except for automo- 
bile headlights. He ran almost all 
the way to the Circle, where the 
last patron was being escorted out 
with an usher’s flashlight. The 
sound of Platte’s voice guided him 
through the black lobby to the 
office. 

One look at the manager’s face 
told Hoppie the story. Platte’s 
jaw was still set, but his features 
were drawn and haggard as he 
pushed a telephone away from him. 

“Well, Hoppie. What is it?” 
he asked in a dead sort of voice. 
But the words were not harsh. 

“Why—ah— What will this 
mean to the guarantee if we don’t 
get power for a show to-night?” 

There was a long silence. Then 
the other spoke. “We don’t 
get power. Just phoned the com- 
pany. Something’s happened and 
burned out miles of copper and 
two transformers. To-morrow, 
maybe.” Another pause. “It 
means, Hoppie, that with no more 
business, we fail by about 2,500 
admissions.” Platte’s voice was 
firm but his eyes betrayed the pain 
he felt. Something in Hoppie’s 
mind stirred. What a fighter! 

“There must be a way,” Hoppie 
heard himself saying. 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘There is some way we can get 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Battle Among 
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They charged, meeting in the center of the trail with a tremendous shock 


ARLY in November, 1905, I was trapping on one of 

the tributaries of the Elk River in southeastern 

British Columbia, which was known as Brulee 

Creek. I had set out a trap-line up a small side 

stream known as Grizzly Gulch from the fact that a large 

grizzly had been killed in there earlier in the season. I left 

the cabin early one morning to run this line and a few mo- 

ments afterward I heard a couple of mountain sheep rams 

fighting on a slope of the mountain at the head of the ravine. 

This was the mountain sheep’s winter range and it was the 
height of the mating season. 

After killing and removing from my traps a Canadian 
lynx and one fine pine marten I could still hear the resound- 
ing blows of the mountain sheep as their horns met, which 
sounded very much like two very heavy blocks of wood being 
struck together. I went back to the cabin and got my rifle 
and a few cartridges and climbed up to the head of the 
ravine where, on the southern slope of the mountain, 
was one of those beautiful Alpine meadows that are to be 
found scattered about all over the Rocky Range. Above 
this meadow was the rounded crest of the mountain range 
while at the lower end of it the cliff dropped sheer for several 
hundred feet in many places. 

This meadow was about a quarter of a mile wide and lay 
in a little bowl-shaped depression on the mountain slope. 
At the lower edge of this meadow near where the cliffs 
dropped down to the timber below was a large rock sticking 
up some forty or fifty feet above the surrounding meadow. 
There were fifty or seventy-five head of mountain sheep 
grazing in the meadow while an old ram with an im- 
mense head stood outlined against the sky on top of the 
rock. 

The mountain sheep is a very remarkable animal. They 
have the keenest vision of all of the denizens of the forest, 
except it might be the Golden Eagle. While one of those old 
rams is on sentinel duty he stands like a statue carved from 
stone, in a place where he can see the surrounding country 
for a considerable distance. He will detect a moving man 
from one of those crags a mile or more away and seems 
able to make him out as readily as if he were only a few 
feet away. 

In approaching a mountain sheep one must be very careful 
to keep out of their sight for if they see a man even at a 
great distance they become nervous or at least very atten- 
tive to his actions. ‘They will quietly watch as long as 
he is in sight but let him disappear behind a bunch of 
brush or a spur of rocks and they will at once change 
their position to some more commanding point so that 
when the hunter arrives at the place where he has seen 
the animals he will find them gone. On scanning the sur- 
rounding cliffs they will be seen on some cliff a-mile or more 
away watching his approach. 


The old ram I had observed on top of the rock was there on 
duty as a sentinel while the remainder of the sheep were 
grazing quietly about. I climbed up through the cliffs on the 
eastern side of the meadow and there found a little cave 
extending back into the rock about twenty feet. I climbed 
carefully into this to conceal, myself in hopes that one of the 
big rams would feed near enough for me to get a good shot. 
In looking the sheep over I counted thirteen large rams 
scattered about through the herd while two old fellows were 
just below the first cliff on a flat ledge extending around the 
face of the mountain and were engaged in battle. These were 
the ones I had heard throughout the morning as they came 
together with a resounding whack. 


I HAVE seen a great many wild animals such as.wolves 
bear, deer, elk fight during the mating season, and others, 
but this was the fairest fight I had ever seen between men 
or beasts. They had a well-beaten trail through the’ few 
inches of snow that covered the ground. This trail was 
about fifty or sixty feet long extending along the ledge. 
When I first sighted them they were standing in the 
center of the trail each with his head lying across the 
other’s back. 

They would stand in this position for several minutes, 
then one would turn to the right while the other turned to 
the left and they would walk slowly and deliberately to the 
opposite ends of the trail, where they reared straight up on 
their hind feet, whirled around and dropping to their forelegs 
they charged, meeting in the center of the trail with a tre- 
mendous shock. ‘ 

These blows could be heard a mile or more away on the 
still mountain air and after they came together they 
would stand again in their former position shoulder to 
shoulder for some ten minutes and then would turn 
about and walk to the other end of the trail again. This 
was repeated many times during the day at intervals of 
a few minutes. Sometimes they would walk to the end 
of the trail, one would rear on his hind feet, whirl around 
and start to charge while the other one merely turned 
around and looked at him. The charging ram at once 
checked himself, looked at his adversary for a few moments 
and both then walked to the center of the trail and stood 
shoulder to shoulder again. , 

Several times during the day one, or both, was knocked to 
the knees by the terrific shock and while one was down the 
victor took no undue advantage of his fallen foe but stood 
over him with his nose pointing skyward while the fallen one 
stood on his knees with his muzzle resting on the ground and 
his great head of horns rolling from side to side as if in a dazed 
condition. 

When he had recovered he got to his feet and they once 
more stood shoulder to shoulder and quietly turned and 


walked away to the opposite ends of the trail seemingly with- 
out any haste or anger. 

I watched these two old gladiators and was astonished 
at the endurance of the animals, for these were no half 
hearted charges, but they came together with all the 
speed and power they could put into those athletic bodies. 
Very often when they came together and their bodies 
were stopped suddenly their hind parts would rise a foot 
or more in the air. 

The old ram that stood on the point of rock at the lower 
edge of the meadow finally walked quietly down while 
another as venerable as himself took his place and with 
those far-seeing eyes scanned the horizon. The ewes 
and lambs and yearlings fed quietly about over the 
meadow, pawing the slight skim of snow aside in order to 
reach the tender grass below, while some lay about as 
quietly as domestic sheep. 

I was so deeply interested in the gladiatorial show that was 
taking place on the little bench below that I hardly thought 
of the passing of time, and as the days are short at this season 
of the year in this country the sun had begun to dip behind 
the western range before I was aware of the passing of the 
day. I knew if I was to get a shot and obtain one of those 
noble heads as a trophy I would have to do a little scheming 
for the ground was too open and devoid of cover to think of 
stalking one of those old rams within easy rifle shot. 


MY FAITHFUL collie dog had lain by my side in the 
cave throughout the day and had watched the sheep 
with as much interest as myself and as the sun sank out 
of sight in the west I spoke to him and told him to go 
drive them, motioning down the way we had come up the 
cliff. 

He got quietly up, trotted out of the cave and disappeared 
among the crags below, and I did not see him again for about 
ten minutes. He then appeared beyond the bunch of sheep 
just above the line of cliffs, He was trotting in my direction. 
He trotted up to within fifty feet of the sheep before the) 
took alarm, they then all started toward where I was lying 
L had slipped out of the cave and lay concealed behind a little 
hogback of rock a few feet away and directly in the path of 
the sheep. The dog now took after them, making all the 
noise he possibly could. Many of them sprang complete!) 
over me as they rushed over the little hogback. This was a 
very exciting moment. I was afraid to rise to my feet or 
move for fear of being struck by one of those flying bodies as 
they passed over me. [I fired at one old ram not more 
than six feet away but missed him; however, the dog 
after passing me succeeded in baying two of them in 
cliff about two hundred yards distant. It was only the 
work of a few minutes to shoot these two old fellows and 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Spots and Flashes 


AN FORREST stood beside the gilded, ornate 
circus wagon and watched the leopard pace 
back and forth within the bars. At the pilot’s 
side was Gillan, the animal’s trainer. He talked 

jn a quiet voice to the beast, saying again and again: 

“You're all right, Spots—you’re all right, Big Boy. Ain’t 
going to be any storm to-day. No, sir. You’re—just fine.” 

Dan Forrest smiled at the trainer. The pilot was medium 
in size. He had a sun-browned face and gray eyes. He had 
just come out of the air, after a half-hour flight with the 
manager of the small circus as a passenger, and there was a 
smear of oil on his forehead. It was a hot day; Dan felt 
dirty and a little tired. The air was bad, bumpy. 

“That lightning bolt—it got Spots restless,” the trainer 
said. ‘‘He’s high-strung. He ain’t so crazy about being 
caged.” 

a looked toward the sky. It was clear; there were only 
a few clouds on the horizon. 

“Won’t be any lightning bolts nearly hitting the big 
tent’s center pole this afternoon,” he guessed aloud. ‘Spots 
should have plenty of,chance to calm down.” 

Gillan nodded. “He'll be all right by to-morrow,” he said. 
“I’m keeping him out of the act in the ring, this afternoon 
and to-night. I’ll try to keep the kids away from his cage as 
much as I can.” 

Dan Forrest nodded, turned his eyes away from the 
pacing figure of the beautiful animal. Down near the circus 
Midway a siren wailed. Dan glanced at his wrist watch. 

“Have to get Bill Evans and be ready for the take-off,” 
he said. ‘That balloon trapeze worker goes up in fifteen 
minutes.” 

The trainer grinned at him. “That was a nice stroke of 
business—when Daly got you to ride up and fly around the 
balloon while Perez does his stunts,” he said. 

Dan smiled back at him. “Nice for 


the field in which the two-place,.open cockpit plane rested, 
and watched the captive balloon -rise slowly from the earth. 
It was painted a bright color. A small basket dangled 
below the inflated gas bag, and below the basket was the 
trapeze on which the air acrobat did his stunts. 

The balloon ascended slowly, swaying from side to side in 
the hot air. Dan Forrest twisted in the front cockpit of the 
two-place plane, grinned back at Bill Evans. 

“All set?” he called. “Might as well get up above. The 
air’s going to be bumpy.” 

Bill Evans was shorter and heavier than Dan. He was 
strong for his age, and crazy about flying. He had plenty 
of courage, and already he could handle a crate pretty 
well in the air. 

“Let her go!” he called back to Dan. ‘He doesn’t get 
much altitude, you know.” 

The engine of the plane was rumbling. Dan stood up in 
the front cockpit, stared over the slant of the hood. All was 
clear ahead. He dropped.into the seat again, snapped the 
safety-belt buckle. Then he shoved the throttle. forward. 
The plane rolled over the dry ground. A hot sun had 
already baked out the earth—storm water didn’t last very 
long in this section of the country. Everything was dry. 

The take-off was smooth. Dan pulled back a little on the 
stick, the ship nosed upward. He banked mildly, two hun- 
dred feet above the earth, and looking over the fuselage side 
saw the upturned heads of the circus visitors. 


HREE times he circled the field. Then he banked 

wide, got another five hundred feet of altitude and ex- 
ecuted vertical banks and a few side-slips. The air was very 
bumpy; as he leveled the ship off and winged directly 
over the captive balloon and the circus grounds he was 
forced to fly with both hands on the stick. 


By Raoul F. Whitfield 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


Bill Evans called to him above the drum of the engines. 

“About as rough—as I’ve evér—felt it, Dan!” 

Dan Forrest nodded his helmeted head. He wiped a 
splattering of oil from his goggle glass, glanced at the instru- 
ment board. The engine was cool enough, even though he 
had the throttle wide open and the prop’s r. p. m.’s were high. 

He banked the ship around, over the race track that en- 
circled the ground where the tents had been erected. Looking 
over the side he saw that Senor Perez was swinging down from 
the basket, to the trapeze bar. He was dressed in scarlet 
tights, and his figure stood out plainly in the air. 

Hanging from the bar with one hand, the performer waved 
at the pilot of the plane. Dan smiled, dove the ship straight 
toward the gaily colored gas bag. It was a power dive— 
she roared downward, and he knew the crowd below was 
getting a thrill. 

The ship did not come within fifty yards of the balloon, 
but from the earth the distance would not seem that great. 
As the plane flashed close to Perez, he waved again. Dan and 
Bill waved back. Pulling back on the stick, Dan zoomed the 
ship straight for the sky, then banked her vertically so that 
the crowd below could see clearly the white numerals—406— 
painted on the fuselage side. 

He slipped the ship several hundred feet, then leveled her 
off and stopped stunting. Ina mild bank the plane circled the 
balloon and the acrobat, keeping slightly above the gas 
bag so that the view of those below would not be obscured. 

Perez was working hard—and the balloon was swaying 
from side to side in the hot air. The acrobat was doing a 
pin-wheel now; with a graceful motion he pulled himself up, 
sat on the cross-bar. He waved to the crowd, almost five 
hundred feet below. Dan could see many of the spectators 
waving back. 

He held the ship in a wide circle. Perez was doing more 

stunts now. He was swinging his lean 





both of. us,” he said. “Gives me a 
chance to make a little money and 
watch Perez from a grandstand, sky 
seat. And helps pull the crowd in.” 

The trainer nodded. He looked 
toward the several tents, cocked his 
head to one side and listened to the 
tinny music from the merry-go-round. 

“Pretty good crowd out to-day,” he 
said. ‘You must know a lot of the 
people. You and your pal live near 
here, don’t you?” 

Dan moved a few feet from the 
leopard’s cage. He nodded. 

“Just a few miles,” he said. “Bill’s 
learning to fly, and I’ve had my limited 
commercial license for several months. 
People out here don’t get much chance 
to see a circus, or air stuff.” 

He glanced back at the leopard again. 
The beast was still moving back and 
forth, stopping every few seconds to 
bare his teeth and push against the 
steel bars with his head. The muscles 
in his shoulders rippled in the sunlight. 

Dan Forrest smiled. He said grimly: 
“Tt wouldn’t be much fun if he got 
loose, eh?” 

The trainer frowned. ‘Not much,” 
he agreed. ‘‘Not in the mood he’s in 
right now. But I’m sticking close. 
The bars are pretty strong—even if the 
wagon is made of wood. He hasn’t 
much chance.” 

A siren wailed again. Dan could see 
the crowd moving slowly from the Mid- 
way and the scattered tents, toward 
the infield ofthe fair grounds, where the 
captive balloon was being inflated. The 
plane was in a field across the road; he 
waved a hand at Gillan. 

“Got to get going,” he said as he 
moved away. “Don’t let Spots get 
loose.” 

The trainer grinned. “If he does get 
loose,” he said slowly, “you'll be safe 
enough. You'll be* up above and he 
can’t fly.” 

Dan grinned back at the trainer. “If 
he gets loose,” he said jokingly, “T’ll 
wing fifty miles away, before I set the 
crate down.” 

Gillan’s face lost the smile. He said 
in a serious tone: 

“Even that wouldn’t be too safe, 
these big cats can travel!” 

Dan Forrest stared toward the infield 
of the circus, across the dirt road from 
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Dan turned his eyes toward the burning balloon. It was dropping fast 


De gy e Peynrve 
ve He cut the throttle, dove the ship 
again. Above the shrill of wind through 
the struts and wires he could hear 
(Concluded on page 51) 


body in a wide arc. Bill Evans called 
out above the roar of the engine. 

“T’d rather be—sitting back here— 
than doing that!” 

Dan nodded. He took his eyes away 
from the sky performer, looked down at 
the circus grounds. He could see the 
big tent’s south side, with the smaller, 
side-show tent near it. And just a few 
feet from the smaller tent was the cage 
in which Spots paced back and forth. 

The pilot looked back at the per- 
former again. Perez was twisting be- 
neath the bar now, spinning and 
changing his grip. The big bag swayed 
from side to side more than Dan had 
ever seen before. Bill Evans shouted: 

“TI don’t like—that bag moving the 
way ” 

His words died abruptly. Dan was 
stiff in the cockpit, staring toward the 
gas bag. From the top of it a thin 
flame of red: streaked black smoke 
curled up into the sky! 

Dan dove the plane toward the bal- 
loon. He shouted against the roar of 
the engine. 

“Fire—she’s burning!” 

The red flame was no longer a streak 
now. It had spread rapidly. Already 
the great bag was collapsing—a twist- 
ing, red-black mass! 





S THE plane banked to one side and 
leveled off, Dan saw Perez release his 
grip on the cross-bar. His body somer- 
saulted downward. But as he fell some- 
thing streaked out from his shoulders. 
The parachute snapped open from the 
special thin pack he wore over his tights! 
Dan shouted, twisting his head a 
little: 

“She’s opened! He’s—all right!” 

The ’chute had spread above the acro- 
bat’s dangling body. He was drifting 
down over the heads of the crowd. He 
waved a hand as his body dropped 
through the air. 

Bill Evans shouted: “Hot day—too 
hot for that gas bag. Stuff’s combusti- 
ble—I’ve seen ’em do that——” 

Dan cut in sharply: “ Bill—that bag’s 
dropping—on the circus tents! If the 
crowd don’t—get clear——” 
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-Mountaineer Bloo 


PART IV 


NAKE PETE, accompanied by his brother Larry, 
stepped into the room as the mountaineer opened 
the door. Both were armed with rifles, which they 
grasped in both hands in readiness for action. 

They threw a quick glance around the room, and noted that 
the mountaineer and his sons were the only occupants.~ It 
did not escape Snake’s attention that the mountaineer’s 
rifle was hanging on the wall. He placed himself between 
the rifle and its owner. 

Stan’s father regarded his visitors with a cool glance. 

“Howdy, Snake, ye an’ Larry. Don’t ye gin’rally unload 
yore guns when ye steps in a neighbor’s house?” 

“Not ternight we ain’t,” growled Snake. ‘“We-uns air 
hyur on bizness.”’ 

“ An’ what mought that be?” 

“We air takin’ yore son Stanley ter Yellercreek an’ givin’ 
him a free ride on the lumber train.” 

“Reckon that'll please yore boy right smart,” said Stan’s 
father in a drawl that added bite to the remark. Snake 
flushed angrily. Stan saw his fingers digging into 
the stock of his rifle. Then he jerked his head 
toward the door. 

“Git outside, ye outlandish cub.” 

“Hold on, thar,” said the elder Wayne sharply. 
“T reckon Stanley hain’t figgerin’ on goin’ with 
ye.” 

“We reckon dif’rent,” returned 
Snake with an ugly laugh. “ An’ 
thar air three other men outside 
what figger as I do.” 

“Do they figger on bringin’ the 
Waynes buzzin’ round ’em like a 
flock o’ hornets?” asked the moun- 
taineer. “If ye rail Stanley out o’ 
hyur, I reckon the Waynes round 
hyur won’t pleasure hit mech.” 

“We'll take a chance on that 
thar. The Waynes hain’t joyin’ 
none over this outlandish cub. 
They hain’t fergot his oncle what 
they run out themselves. Outside, 
young feller, an’ shake the lead off 
yore shoes.” 

The two brought their rifles up, 
finger on the hammer, ready to 
cock at an instant’s notice. Stan 
grinned broadly. He was looking, 
not at his unwelcome visitors, but 
at the door to the adjacent room. 
Snake and Larry followed his eye. 
Crowding out of the room, their 
rifles cocked and covering the two 
Watkins, came the three Waynes. 

“Howdy, Snake,” said John 
genially. ‘Best not snap yore hammer back. 
air most unsartin.”’ 

Snake hesitated. Then his finger drew away from the 
hammer and he let his gun slide easily downward. Larry 
did the same. 

“‘We-uns heard yore remarks "bout Stanley an’ the 
Waynes,” continued John, “‘an’ we tell ye now, plain as the 
nose on yore face, that the Waynes air solid behind Stanley 
an’ if any o’ yore Watkins tribe lays hands on him, ye mought 
as well pack up an’ leave afore we dose ye with lead.” 

Snake fairly trembled with rage. The elder Wayne 
stepped to the door and opened it meaningly. Snake slung 
his gun across his shoulder and, followed by his brother, 
stalked heavily out. At the doorway he turned. 

“We air leavin’,” he said thickly, “‘fer ter-day. But the 
Watkins ain’t fergittin’ this. An’ young Stanley is leavin’ 
these hills.’ So saying, he slammed the door behind him 
and vanished into the night. . 

“Don’t ye go frettin’ round ’bout what his big mouth 
spills,” John told Stan. “‘The Watkins hev lots ter say round 
these parts, but the Waynes hev the last word, an’ Snake 
knows hit. He hain’t figgerin’ on suicide jest yet. An’ now 
I reckon we'd better be trottin’.” 

“Right glad ye came, brother,” said Stan’s father with 
the suggestion of a smile. ‘All Snake needs ter know is 
that the Waynes air behind this young feller.” 

“We'll keep an eye on that varmint,” John told them. 
“Farewell.” 

When they had left Matt, and Jed, who had watched the 
scene entranced, gave their tongues free rein. “‘I jest hope 
thar’s some shootin’,” declared Matt excitedly. “It'll be 
more fun’n huntin’ b’ars.” 

His father regarded him soberly. ‘‘Ye boys git ter bed,” 
he finally ordered. ‘‘ An’ fergit about the shootin’ part o’ hit.’’ 

Stan was a long time getting to sleep that night. Events 
were so fast getting out of hand that he felt ample cause for 
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A Synopsis appears 
on page 43 


“Don’t ye go sassin’ me. 
Snake Pete gets his way 
one way or ’nother” 


worry. Looked as though he was going to be the cause of 
a new feud. A fine mess he was making of things and yet-— 
what could he do about it? He didn’t want to start a feud 
between the Watkins and the Waynes. He knew it would 
embroil the whole branch. Maybe it would be better if he 
left this primitive country and returned to more civilized 
haunts. But Matt, and Jed, and Ruth, and his still smaller 
sister, Louise! Could he desert them, leave the boys to 
grow up into shambling moonshiners and feud-fighters, and 
the girls to become inanimate mechanisms of household 
drudgery? He couldn’t quit. Didn’t Matt actually bring 
in a little firewood to-day? If he had started badly in some 
ways, he had done better in others. No, he couldn't 
quit. Not yet, anyway. He’d see what happened. 


ONG before the sun was up the household was astir. 
After breakfast the mountaineer sent Matt and Jet into the 
cornfield to help their mother. Stan noticed that there was 
no objection on their part this time. His father then gave 
Stan an axe, took one himself, and set out with Stan up the 
creek. 

“I’m goin’ ter show ye one o’ the sights o’ the Smokies that 
we don’t gin’rally show to outlanders,” he promised as they 
tramped through the dew-covered grass that grew along the 
creek trail. 

“What is that?” 

“Hit’s a still.” 

Stan digested this in silence. He had no wish to know 
anything about his father’s blockading activities until he 
had enough influence to prevent them. However, there 
seemed to be no help for it this time. 

‘Plannin’ to teach me blockading?” he asked. after a 
while, and though he tried to keep his voice genial his father 
detected the thought behind it. 

“Don’t go a-thoughtin’ round with yore trigger up,” he 
growled. ‘‘Ye’re as bad as yore churchin’ oncle.” 








BOYS’ LIFE 


By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


It was on the tip of Stan’. 
tongue to make some sharp 
remark in defense of his unc, 
but he refrained. His fathe; 
was proving by his actions, jj 
not by his words, that Stay 
was one of the clan, and }, 
was not disposed to risk hj. 
standing. 

They followed the creek fo; 
perhaps two miles. When 
they came to a little side 
branch that emptied into jt 
they. turned up the narroy 
gulch formed by this branch 
and forced their way through 
a gulley that was almost 
choked with briars, laurel, and 
other thick bushes. For , 
quarter mile they fough; 
through the thicket and finally emerged 
in a little cove on the side of a steep hil! 
A large hemlock tree had been. cut and 
hauled into such a position as to form a 
perfect screen, protecting this cove from 
any curious eyes on the hills across the 
creek. Under this hemlock tree was 
rude shed. 


HEN Stan entered this shed he 

found a rough furnace in the cen 
ter, over which sat a large vessel, appa- 
rently made from an old gasoline drum 
that had somehow come to this remark 
able end. A spiral copper tube ran from 
the top of this vessel to a small barrel on 
the ground. This tube rested in a wooden 
trough, which carried cold water from the 
little brook around the copper tubing 

“Hyur ye be,” grunted his father 
“Take a good look at hit. Hit’s made 
some powerful good licker in hits day 
an’ I shore hate ter do this.” 
Whereupon he ‘seized his axe and with three smashing 
blows demolished the copper tubing. 

“The furnace next, son,” he said to the astonished Stan 
“Lend me a hand.” 

Stan understood only that the still was being destroyed 
and he fell to with enthusiasm. When the furnace was 
demolished, they destroyed the barrel and trough. Soon the 
shed, too, was down, and when everything that could be de 
stroyed was smashed and piled in a heap, his father touched 
a match to it. 

“Reckon ye air wonderin’ about the whars an’ whys o 
this,” he said grimly as the flames consumed the erstwhile still 

“Have you decided to stop blockading?” 

“T shore hev. Fer the time bein’, anyway. I’m the onl) 
Wayne what makes licker round hyur, an’ now I reckon yore 
oncles an’ cousins will hev ter git that stuff somewhar else 

“Why did you stop?” asked Stan, very much at sea as to 
this sudden reformation on his father’s part. 

“Boy, Snake Pete hain’t called Snake fer nothin’. He 
hain’t no friend o’ mine after ye licked his cub, an’ even ii 
he don’t start a-shootin’, he’ll do what he kin ter make trouble 
fer we-uns. The fust thing he’ll do will be ter tell the gov’ 
ment men "bout my still. That’s bout the only way thos 
rev’noors git stills anyhow is ter hev some tattle-tale with 
a gredge tell ’em whar ter find a still. So we-uns is throug! 
with blockadin’ till we settle up with Snake Pete.” 

The motive of the destruction was a disappointment to 
Stan. However, something was accomplished. Possibly it 
would be easier to persuade his father not to take up block 
ading again. Another thought struck him. The destruction 
of the still was a very real sacrifice on his father’s part. It 
showed to what extremes his family would go to protect him 

They started homeward. When they reached the creek 
again the morning sun had topped the imprisoning ridges 
and shimmered in cascades of light along the creek as the 
water boiled among the rocks and tree roots. Now and then 
a break in the ridge showed the towering ranges on either 
side, with white mists floating about their summits. Stan 
was lost in a mountain reverie when his father broke into 
his thoughts. 

“T. told Tob. Rumsom about ye. 
int’rested in you-uns.” 

“Why? ” 

“Tob was allers int’rested in yore oncle Robert. The) 
was great friends, an’ Tob did his best ter keep us from ru! 
nin’ yore oncle away. He allers thought thar was a little 
grain o’ sense in what yore oncle sed, though natcher'lly he 
didn’t go so fer as to agree with what yore oncle sed about 
the wimmen-folks.” 


He’s most powerlu! 
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Stan picked up his ears. Here was a possible ally. ‘Who 
i; Tob Rumsom?”’ he asked. 

“Tob’s a quar feller, but folks think a loto’ him, round 
hvur. He’s had more eddication than most folks, an’ he 
don’t allers stay in the Smokies. Sometimes he goes ter 
Knoxville or Ashville an’ works fer a spell in the cotton 
mills. But he allers comes back ter the hills. Says a body 
cain’t breathe less’n he’s got some mountains ter smell.” 

“Jed said he used to be a blockader.” 

The mountaineer laughed one of his rare laughs. 

“’Spects ye’ll be thinkin’ every mother’s.son 0’ us makes 
moonshine,” he said. ‘Thar hain’t more’n one in ten o” us 
what makes the stuff. Tob uster make hit, a lot o’ hit; but 
then he uster ter do most everythin’ that was ter.do. He 
uster teach school, but we don’t hold it’gainst him'too much. 
So don’t ye go an’ mislike him jest because he onct made 
licker.” 

Stan hastily corrected the impression he had made. “I 
don’t dislike Tob. I’m going to like him a lot.” 

“Wall, I hope he likes ye after he sees ye. We’re goin’ ter 
need his help if Snake Pete gits too pestiferous. Tob hain’t 
got people afeared o’ him the way Snake has, but jest the 
same Tob’s got a heap ter say an’ thar be a good many ter 
listen when he talks.” 

Stan turned this over in his mind. With a man like Tob 
on his side, his position would be materially strengthened. 
If Tob, fifteen years ago, fought against his uncle’s departure 
from the mountains, would not an older and wiser Tob be 
all the more willing to assist him in his work here? The 
thought cheered him, and he returned to his new home in 
higher spirits than ever. 


“TLTIT’S called a bull-tongue,” explained Matt, showing 
Stan the primitive plough with which the fields were 
cultivated. Stan examined it with interest. It was hardly 
more than a sharpened stick with a metal rim, yet it was 
required to till the rock-strewn soil of the steep hillsides. 

“And this wooden harrow? Does it last through 
a season?” 

“Hit’s three y’ars old now. If ye make hit out o’ green 
locust wood, hit cain’t hardly never wear out.” 

Stan was being initiated into the hill methods of squeezing 
a living from the reluctant soil. He no longer wondered at 
the poverty of the mountain people when he realized the dif- 
ficulties of finding arable ground. But he did not think’ they 
were getting the most out of the hanging fields. Corn, 
little rye, potatoes, 
cabbage, and field 
beans constituted 
the sum total of the 
crops which the 
family depended on 
to carry them 
through the winter. 
Flour could be 
bought at the set- 
tlement if money 
was available and 
one didn’t mind 
walking ten miles 
each way to bring 
it home. 

“Don’t any one 
own a wagon?” 

‘Nary one. 
These hyur sleds 
does toler’bly 
well.” 

The sled that 
Matt referred to 
had for runners a 
forked hickory 
branch, giving it a 
V-shaped effect. It 
was dragged along 
the ground by the 
mule, and could go 
wherever the mule 
went. A wagon 
would have been a 
useless luxury on 
most of the moun- 
tain trails. 

Stan had now 
been with the fam- 
ily for nearly a 
week. It had been 
a week full of 
amazing _revela- 
tions of life in 
the hills. It had 
given him a new 
respect for moun- 
tain people, and a 
keener desire to 
‘tay in the hills and 
work with, and for, 
his family, 
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The horses galloped into a Tay hole allowing the log to continue down hill 


He had met his numerous uncles and cousins. Some of 
them lived up this creek, and others had to be reached by 
crossing the divide and following the creek on that side. They 
all wanted to know more of their doctor brother, and seemed 
pleased to hear that before his death he had succeeded so 
well. He found no envy among them for the material success 
that had been denied them. They remembered his efforts 
to-assist them, remembered with amusement, Stan thought. 
They all knew of the thorough thrashing that Stan had ad- 
ministered to the younger Watkins—word of it had spread 
like wildfire through the hills—and as they discussed it Stan 
saw their eyes settle significantly on their Winchesters and 
fowling pieces. A good feud in the offing, their glances 
seemed to say. 


T SURPRISED Stan that men with such intelligence and 

clannish loyalty should so enslave their women. While it 
was true that some of the men worked occasionally with the 
luniber companies, or cut their own timber into telephone 
poles or railroad ties, and some of the men worked at times 
in the small fields when there were not enough women to do 
the work, it was equally true that the women were drudging 
from dawn to long after dark, tilling the field, cutting wood, 
making clothes, and tending to from six to ten*children of 
various ages. When a man‘wanted to see a neighbor or go 
hunting, he dropped whatever he was doing and went. He 
was monarch of his actions and lord of his household. The 
women seemed to accept their fate without question. They 
had never known another life, and could not imagine an ex- 
istence in which they would be considered companions and 
helpers to men, rather than-domestic slaves. In fact, Stan 
gathered that they: rather looked down on any man who 
would not force them to work to the limit of their endurance. 
A drab, cheerless existence it was. 

Another thing that surprised Stan was the absence of 
games among the children. Even baseball was unheard 
of. Children’ from one cabin seldom mixed with those of 
another. Each family stayed in its own ‘‘back yard,” which 
usually gave it plenty of room as the “‘back yards” were 
usually half a mile long atid unfenced.. Teamwork in any- 
thing, except possibly a “‘b’ar hunt,’ was unknown. Horse- 
shoes were pitched and stones were thrown at targets or more 
frequently at eachother.» But Stan saw no form of any other 
kind of sport, unless continual hunting could be called such. 
He'determined to write to}Mr. Royce and have a supply of 
baseballs, gloves and’ bats sent to. Yellowcreek. 
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Matt and Jed were continually begging Stan to tell them 
of the outside world. Their curiosity was insatiable, and day 
by day Stan unfolded the story of the accomplishments of 
the people of the great United States. He told them of the 
Boy Scouts and the Scout Oath and Law that each Scout 
was pledged to uphold. 

“I'd like you two and myself to become Lone Scouts,” 
he told them one day, “‘but I don’t think they'd let us.” 

“‘Why not?” inquired Matt indignantly. 

‘Because Lone Scouts, just like other Scouts, are bound 
to help other people at all times, and we don’t believe in 
helping our mothers here in the hills. We'd rather stand 
by and let them work themselves to death.” 

“That’s what wimmen air made fer, to work,” grumbled 
Matt uneasily. 

“‘T guess they have better mothers outside, because there 
a boy wouldn’t let his mother do all the work. Anyway, it’s 
too bad we can’t join. We'd-get lots of things from Scout 
Headquarters in New York, and messages from other Lone 
Scouts like ourselves.” 

“Ye mean they wouldn’t let we-uns be Lone Scouts ’cause 
they reckon we hain’t good enough fer ’em?”’ 

“T guess they wouldn’t let a fellow join who'd let his 
mother kill herself working for him.” 

Matt and Jed digested this in silence, and Stan let the 
matter rest for a while. 

His busiest time was in the evening. He had taken ad- 
vantage of the boys’ appetite for information to start a little 
class. They sprawled on the hearth with the flickering flames 
for their light, and Stan continued their education from the 
point where the little school had dropped it, several months 
ago. Soon Ruth joined the small class and Stan was con- 
fronted with the A-B-C’s again. To his surprise his father did 
not object. He even hovered on the outskirts of the group in 
a wistful manner as though wishing he could join without 
being seen. Only his mother showed utter indifference. 

All of this passed through Stan’s mind as he stood on the 
steep cornfield and contemplated the crude tools which gen- 
erations of mountaineers had used. The calendar was cer- 
tainly set back a hundred years and more in this forgotten 
niche of the world. He wondered how he could introduce 
the twentieth century among the pioneers. 

““Hyur comes the mail man,” said Jed excitedly as a horse 
and rider appeared at a turn of the creek. ‘‘Mebbe he’s 
got somethin’ fer us.” 

“‘Hain’t no manner o’ use ’spectin’ any mail,” said Matt. 
“A body mought 
think ter look at ye 
that some gal was 
sweetheartin’ ye. 
Anyway, ye 
couldn’t read a 
letter nohow.” 

“Ve air plum’ 
crazy. I kin read 
‘em, an’ Stan said 
purty soon he 
’spects I'll be able 
ter back ’em.” 

“Backing” a let- 
ter was writing the 
name and address 
on the envelope. 
Stan had a hazy 
idea that it was de- 
rived from the old 
eighteenth century 
custom of writing 
the address on the 
letter. A letter was 
never addressed in 
the hills. It was 
always “backed.” 


‘TH trio de- 
scended the hill 
at a run when they 
saw the rider stop 
at the seldom used 
box and insert mail. 
Stan was homesick 
for news of his 
world and his 
friends. He had 
sent them his ad- 
dress the day after 
he arrived, but had 
not yet had time to 
hear from them. 
“They’re both 
fer ye, Stan,” said 
Matt as he thrust 
his grimy hands 
into the box and 
produced two let- 
ters. 
(Continued on page 
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= HAT the Sam Hill are you doing here?” 


Fred Boyce, fresh from the showers after 


a stiff workout with the football squad, stood 

in the doorway of the room he had occupied 
alone for three years and 
regarded the slender, grin- 
ning youth who sat on top 
of a huge trunk in the 
middle of the room. 

“What are you doing } 
here?” he repeated, eye- 
ing the intruder with great 
disfavor. 4 

The grin on the face of 
theslender youth widened. 

“* Now is that being fra 
ternal?” he chided. “I 
ask you, is it? Here your 
little brother comes all 
the way——” 

Fred strode into the 
room and halted in front 
of the trunk. Beside his 185 pounds of bone 
and muscle, the boy on the trunk appeared a 
mere stripling. The contrast was heightened 
by the latter’s general appearance, which was 
almost cherubic. His cheeks were round 
and smooth, his hair a golden yellow and 
curly. The only resemblance between the 
two brothers was in their eyes, which in both 
instances were deep blue and given to 
twinkling on the slightest provocation. There 
was not the remotest suggestion of a twinkle 
in the older brother’s eyes, now, however. 

“‘Answer my question,” he ordered. “I 
want to know what you are doing up here at Longview 
and in my room.” 

“T might ask you what you are doing here,” the younger 
boy retorted, “‘since that seems to be the accepted form of 
greeting in these parts.” 

“Listen, Larry,” Fred growled. “If you don’t—— 

‘All right, all right; be calm, Big Brother. I’m up here 
for the same reason you are: to go to school. What’s wrong 
with that?” 

Fred seemed on the verge of exploding, but after glaring 
at his kid brother a minute his wrath subsided. He sighed 
audibly and slumped down into a rocking chair. 

“That’s better,” Larry approved. “You were making 
me nervous, standing there like an uncaged bear with hot 
rocks between his toes. And you see how considerate your 
little brother is. I left the only chair in the room for you, 
because I thought you might be tired after working out.” 

“Shut up, will you?” 

“We'll have to get another chair right away, though,” 
Larry continued, unperturbed, ‘‘ because I’m not——’ 

Fred sat up suddenly. ‘‘What’s that? You don’t think 
you are going to pile in here on me, do you?” 

“Why not? Plenty of room for both of us. You won’t 
be in my way much. Dad said * 

“Dad certainly played a scurvy trick on me,” Fred 
groaned. ‘‘He promised me he would send you to Normal 
instead of the University, and now 

‘That promise,” Larry grinned, “‘was made before con- 
sulting me.” 

Fred was silent a moment, during which he studied his 
younger brother with an expression that was a mixture of 
chagrin and perplexity. Finally, he shrugged his shoulders 
and relaxed in the chair. 

“T can’t send you back home,” he commented, “after 
Dad sent you up here. I suppose I could make you take 
another room, but Dad might think si 

“He might think that wasn’t a very brotherly attitude, 
and he might curtail your allowance a trifle.”’ 

“So,” Fred concluded with a gesture of resignation, “I 
guess I'll have to make the best of it.” 

“Gosh!” Larry exclaimed. ‘“‘You make me feel good. 
Nothing like a cordial, cheerful welcome to make a freshman 
happy when he goes away to college.” 

“What did you expect me to do?” Fred demanded. ‘Give 
fifteen rahs and a tiger over having a kid brother tagging at 
my heels throughout ‘my senior year?” 

The grin left Larry’s cherubic countenance, and he con- 
templated his brother gravely. 

‘“‘Fred,” he said slowly, “‘I came up here to go to school, 
and I’m going to stay. But if you don’t want me in here 
with you, just say the word. Out I’ll go and no hard feelings. 
I realize you are used to living alone 


” 











The Kid Brother 


By M. C. Blackman 


Illustrated by L. Biedenmeister 


RED stood up quickly and a faint flush appeared on his 
bronzed face. He walked over and patted Larry awk- 
wardly on the shoulder. 

“Aw, forget it, Kid. I’m not that big a cad. After all, 
we're brothers, and you’re not a bad sort.” Then, as 
though ashamed of his show of sentiment, he added brusquely: 
‘But don’t expect me to act as guide and nurse all the year. 
You can make your own way.” 

Larry laughed, ‘Don’t worry. I’ve managed to get 
along without your helpful guidance for several years. But, 
Ered,” he added almost shyly, “‘I think we ought to become 
better acquainted. We've scarcely seen each other for 
three years.” 

Fred grunted. “Well, as far as I’m _ concerned, 
it’s been a welcome vacation. I’ve not forgotten 
how you made life miserable for me my last year in 
High School.” 

It was Larry’s turn to flush. “I guess I was a little 
demon then,” he admitted, “but I’ve grown some since.”’ 

“Let’s go to dinner,” Fred suggested. 

Later, when the brothers had returned to the room 
and were putting it to rights, Fred’s sense of grievance re- 
turned. 

“What was your hurry?” he demanded. “School 
doesn’t start until next week, you know.” 

“Thought I’d look the place over,” Larry explained. 
“Going to be here four years, and I wanted a chance to look 
around before the mob scene arrives.” 

“What are you going to do those four years? I mean,” he 
explained, as Larry looked blank, “what sort of campus 
activities are you going out for? You should do something, 
you know. I'll put you up for the frat, and they'll pledge 
you, of course, because you’re my brother, but they’ll feel 
you are just dead weight if you don’t get out and do some- 
thing.” 

“What can one do?” 

Fred gave his younger brother a disparaging glance. “‘I’ll 
be darned if I know what you could go out for. You aren’t 
big enough for football or even basketball. You can’t play 
baseball, and you’re no good at track. You can’t sing; 
dramatics are out, as far as you are concerned, and I never 
heard of you winning a debate.” 

“T’ve won some tough arguments, though,” Larry 
chuckled. “ You sound discouraged, Big Brother. Cheer up. 


ME 





“Oh, that’s the kid brother,’ 
Fred said apologetically 
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I’m really a very smart lad, and 
you'll be proud of me yet. I’ve al- 
ready decided what I’m going out 
for.” 

“What?” 

“The Daily.” 

“Yeah?” Fred scoffed. “And sit around and do nothing 
the two years you are waiting.” 

“Going out this year. That’s why I came up early, if you 
want to know. Saw a notice in the catalogue for all candi- 
dates for vacancies on the staff to aypear before the editors 
tomorrow.” 

““You’re crazy. The new members of the staff are picked 
each year from the junior and senior classes. Freshmen 
aren’t eligible.” 

“They are, too. I read the rules put out by the Uni 
versity Committee on Publications, and they state spe 
cifically that ‘any student’ is eligible to enter the compe 
tition to fill vacancies on the staff.” 

“Just the same, there has never been a freshman on th 
staff.” 

“Then it’s quite time to set a precedent,” the cherubi 
youth declared stoutly. 

‘There'll be dozens of juniors and seniors in the contest, 
and what chance do you think you would have against 
them?” 

“We shall see. I can write, and I’ve had a little experi- 
ence in High School.” 

“You won’t get to first base,” Fred predicted, “but hop 
to it, if you choose.”” He put on his hat and coat. 
“Where you going, Fred?” 
“Out to meet some fellows.’ 
“Take me with you.” 
“Nothing doing. This is a man's party.” 


’ 


feRED departed and Larry watched him go with a wist- 

ful expression on his own youthful face, an expression 
he would not have let his brother see for anything in the 
world. He admired this brother, who was three years his 
senior, the football star whose name would go down in 
college history, and he longed to make friends with him, te 
be accepted as an equal instead of looked down on as some 
thing of a nuisance to be tolerated because they had iden 
tical parents. 
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[le understood, however, that Fred still looked upon him 
as the conventional “kid brother,” who had made life 
niserable for him during the period when Fred was beginning 
to think of himself as grown up and Larry was still all boy, 
and a particularly mischievous one at that. He went to 
sleep that night on the resolution to win Fred’s liking and 
respect if it was the last thing he ever did. 


T NINE the next morning, Larry Boyce was among some 

thirty students who crowded into the editorial rooms of 
the University Daily, in the Journalism Building. A few ot 
the fellows sat apart from the rest, and these, Lany learned 
jater, were members of the staff who had assembled with the 
editor, Bruce Foster, to look over the new applicants. 
Larry knew no one present, but in that respect he seemed 
to be alone, for all the others were more or less acquainted, 
among themselves and with the staff members. 

Bruce Foster made a little speech. He was fully conscious 
of his own importance as editor of the Daily and he sought 
to impress upon the candidates the honor and responsibili- 
ties of the positions they desired to fill. 

“This is a real newspaper,”’ he declared, “not just a college 
laboratory experiment. We lease an Associated Press wire 
and serve the entire city of Longview. If you are elected 
to the staff, you are expected to work hard and efficiently, 
just as you would as a paid reporter of any city newspaper of 
this size. As you know, the reportorial staff is limited to 
ten, and there are only three vacancies. You will be ex- 
pected to turn in as many stories daily as you can, and you 
will be judged solely on their merits, 60 per cent for the news 
or feature value, and’ 40 per cent for the manner in which 
they are written. No payment is made for your services, 
but I do not think it necessary to point out the honor which 
accompanies membership on the staff of the Daily. The 
very fact that so many of you are here is proof of the general 
acceptance of that belief. Now, line up, please, and give 
me your names.” 

Larry found a place in line and eventually came face to 
face with Bruce Foster. The editor looked at his cherubic 
countenance and failed altogether to hide a smile of amuse- 
ment. 

“Name?” he asked. 

“Laurence Boyce.” 

“Class?” 

“Freshman.” 

Foster shoved the card aside and made a gesture of dis- 
missal. “You aren’t eligible, kid. Next!” 

Larry stood his ground. “I beg your pardon,” he said, 
“but I am eligible. The Committee on Publications has 
ruled that any student may compete for vacancies on the 
staff of the Daily.” 

“Take it up with the committee, then,” Foster said shortly. 
“T say you are not 


out assignments and the reporters departed cne by one, 
Presently there was only one left. 

“Got a tough one for you, Charlie,” Foster told the last 
man. “Want you to see old Doctor Scott, the registrar, and 
try to get him to kick in with the registration figures day 
by day, beginning to-morrow.” 

“Tt’s no use, Bruce, and you know it,’’ Charlie protested. 
“‘He’s stubborn as a mule, and he never has turned loose the 
enrolment figures until they were all complete.” 

“T know it,” Foster sighed. “I talked with Prexy about 
it again this year. He’s with us, but he doesn’t think it is 
important enough to go over Doctor Scott’s head.” 

“Just what is the good doctor’s reason for refusing to 
give out the figures?” 

“Oh, he has some silly notion to the effect that incom- 
plete figures would give the wrong impression about the 
enrolment, and cause late students to change their minds 
about coming to the university. As a matter of fact, every 
one knows -that registration requires several days, and 
every one is interested in the number coming in daily. But 
Doc Scott can’t see it that way.” 

“What shall I do about it?” 

“Talk to him, anyway, and try to get some of .the girls 
in the office to talk. They prabably won’t say a word, 
because it would cost them their jobs if the Doc found it 
out, but. try them, anyway. I particularly want those 
figures this year, Charlie,” he added thoughtfully, “not only 
for the Daily, but for the Journal, in the State capital. 
I’ve been their correspondent for two years, but this year 
the Journal’s rival, the News, sent up a full-time man. I 
have a hunch the Journal may be thinking of doing the 
same thing, and I’ve got to step on it. Both of those 
papers want the registration figures, and if I could give 
them to the Journal exclusively, it would put me in solid.” 

There was a movement in the corner of the room, and 
Larry stood up. Foster looked at him impatiently. 

“You still here? Well, beat it. This is our busy day. 
Come back two years from now.” 

Larry walked out without a word. 


H® WOULD never have admitted it, but Larry was a 
triflelonely. Fred was busy at the stadium, and, so far, 
he had not met another person in Longview whom he knew. 
Of course, with the beginning of classes he would run into old 
friends and make new ones, but right now he would have been 
glad to pause and chat with the street cleaner at the next 
corner if that gentleman had looked friendly, which he 
emphatically did not. So, because he was lonely and just 
a wee bit homesick, Larry whistled a gay if discordant tune, 
thrust his hands deep in his pockets and walked uptown with 
a confident swagger which was downright cocky for one of his 
stature. 
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But because of that carefully concealed feeling of loneliness 
Larry almost embraced a dignified gentleman in the lobby 
of the leading hotel when he recognized him as a friend of hi- 
father’s. Mr. Taylor was the wealthy publisher of a chain of 
small but very important newspapers in the state. He re 
turned Larry’s cordial greeting pleasantly enough, and they 
sat down in the lobby for a chat. 

“I’m surprised to see you in this part of the state, sir,” 
Larry said. “‘You don’t often get up this way, do you?” 

“No,” Mr. Taylor admitted, “but I’ve been invited to 
address the first meeting of the University Journalism Club, 
and my vanity led me to accept.” 

The introduction of that subject led Larry to betray his 
interest in journalism, and presently he was pouring out his 
troubles to Mr. Taylor, who listened sympathetically. 

“Well, Larry, I can fix all that easily enough,’”’ Mr. Taylor 
said when the boy had finished. ‘I have some influence with 
the dean and the Publications Committee. I'll talk to them 
right away.” 

“Please, sir,” Larry said quickly. 
wouldn’t. I prefer—well, you see, I don’t want—— 

“T understand,” Mr. Taylor nodded. ‘‘You don’t want 
your way paved by influence, or ‘pull’ as it is called.” 

“That’s it.” 

Mr. Taylor’s eyes twinkled. “Very well. But you can’t 
object if I assist you in the attack direct, so to speak. How 
would you like to have a good story to start off with to 
morrow?” 

“Oh, boy!” Larry exclaimed eagerly. “Would I?” 

“All right,” Mr. Taylor smiled. “I’m having an attack of 
philanthropy in my old age, and when I address the Journal 
ism Club tomorrow night I’m going to offer a year’s scholar 
ship at Columbia University, with all expenses paid, to the 
senior in the School of Journalism who publishes the best 
story in the Daily this year. Get a pencil and some paper 
and I'll give you the details.” 

Larry obeyed with alacrity, and when he had finished tak- 
ing notes, Mr. Taylor, under the pretense of discussing news 
reporting in general, gave him some valuable pointers as to 
how the story should be written. Larry thanked him grate- 
fully, said goodbye, and started back to his room. 

On his way across the campus, Larry recognized his brother 
among a group around the bulletin board in front of the 
administration building. 

“Hey, Fred!” he called gaily. Fred turned and frowned. 

“‘Who’s your friend, Fred?” one of the fellows laughed. 

“Oh, that’s the kid brother,” Fred said apologetically. 
“‘Going home, kid?’ he asked Larry. The boy nodded. 

“See you later,” Fred said, and moved away with his 
friends. 

Larry’s feeling of elation over his interview with Mr. 
Taylor faded. That had hurt, that note of apology in his 

brother’s voice when 


“Td rather you 
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eligible, and. that’s 
that.” 

Some one behind 
him in the line 
laughed, and Larry’s 
cheeks burned, but he 
managed a grin as he 
stepped aside for the 
next man. He found 
a seat in a corner of 
the room and sat there 
unnoticed. 

‘Now, men,”’ Foster 
said when the registra- 
tion was over, “let’s 
see you turn in some 
good stories. You will 
receive no assign- 
ments, but will be ex- 
pected to uncover 
your own stories. If 
there are duplications, 
the best story will be 
used, but the others 
will be judged on 
their merits. The staff 
will cover the regular 
runs in the city and 
the administration 
ollices on the campus. 
but you may use any 
other sources you 
wish. That will be all 
lor to-day. Turn in 
your first stories to- 
Morrow, as early as 
Possible.” 

The accepted appli- 
cants filed out of the 
room, and Foster 
turned to the staff. 

“Well, that’s over 
with. Now let’s get 
down to work.” 

Rapidly, he gave 
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“Ts that being fraternal? Here your little brother comes all the way——” 


he said, ‘Oh, that’s 
the kid brother.” He 
stopped and studied 
the bulletin board, not 
because he was inter- 
ested in it, but because 
he did not want to go 
home just yet, or any- 
where else, for that 
matter. 

The list of appli- 
cants for the vacan- 
cies on the Daily staff 
was posted. Larry’s 
name, of course, was 
not among them. He 
produced a pencil and, 
with savage flourishes, 
wrote his name at the 
top of the list. 

After that gesture 
he felt better. 


RUCE Foster read 

the story which 
Larry handed him as 
soon as he entered the 
editorial office the fol- 
lowing morning. 

“Where’d you get 
this, kid?” he de- 
manded. 

“From Mr. Taylor, 
of course.” 

“Where is he stay- 
ing?” 

Larry gave him the 
name -of the hotel, 
and Foster picked up 
the desk telphone. He 
talked rapidly for a 
few moments, and 
Larry grinned as he 
concluded: . 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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a granite post by a mere inch 


HE “Duke” of Delphium was back! 

Robert Phineas Finch, alias Phinny Finch, and 

Daniel Webster Todd, alias Rabbit Todd, came 

to an abrupt stop in front of the Massasoit House, 

pleasantly stunned by the first visible indication of the local 
royalty’s return. It was an imported, low-slung thing of 
wonderful wheelbase and shining gadgets on the instrument 
board; a haughty car, a car to inspire all sorts of feelings in 
the public breast. The two boys stared at it, open-mouthed. 

“Oh, boy!”’ whispered Rabbit. ‘‘Just look at that red 
upholstery; same stuff that’s on Doctor Dunham’s Shake- 
speare he won’t let anybody touch. Morocco, I guess it is. 
And it matches the running gear——” 

“And fenders!” breathed Phinny. “Did you ever see 
red fenders before? Why, they’re brighter than Hose :Jum- 
ber Two’s ladder. Whee! And what a wheelbase. Must 
be all of a hundred and forty-five. And—and er 

“Look, Phin! See that—that thing on the door. What’s 
that? An ad or something?” 

Phinny cast a glance of scorn at his chum. “Say, don’t 
you know a coat-of-arms when you see one? Heraldry, 
that’s what it is That’s the emblem of the family of 
T. Ransome Binns. Shows they have a family tree and——” 

“TI don’t see any tree——” 

“Course you don’t. But this emblem is a sort of a trade- 
mark of a family, see? Like the whale on Soapine and—- 
and like that. Now, that crown up above means that 
away back in France or England or some place in the 
Dark Ages that one of these Binns was a king or a prince. 
And that wild boar down at the bottom means some other 
Binns might have run a restaurant or an inn where—where 
maybe the roast pork was famous—like the apple pie at the 
Massasoit House. And the crossed bars——” * 

“Yeah. What do they mean?” 

“Well, let’s see, now. Bars—— 

“Say, you don’t suppose those bars mean that one of 
these antique Binns’s was in jail once——” 

“T should say not!” scoffed Phinny. ‘‘They only make 
the coats-of-arms out of the big and noble lives. Those 
bars may mean wars—or wound stripes, probably.” 

The boys stood back and admired the rakish lines of the 
imported vehicle. They circled it, peered under it, 
squinted down the high, long line from the radiator cap 
to cowl. They slyly poked the aristocratic upholstery. 

It sure was a car for nobility. Yes, sir! 

The door of the Massasoit House opened and a 
figure issued therefrom. If the car had stunned the 
boys with its magnificence, it was but a feeble im- 
pression compared with what now upset their equilib- 
rium. The “Duke” of Delphium himself! In person! 

Mr. T. Ransome Binns, the prodigal, had returned 
from a two years’ European tour.. He was here again, 

shining in Delphium’s midst. Delphium’s most mag- 
nificent citizen, the richest man for miles around. 

Mr. Binns was quite old, at least forty, but he was 
wonderfully preserved. Erect and even springy. As 
he stepped from the doorway, the boys thought they 
had never seen anything so elegant. So—so grand and 
picturesque. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


| Two Beau Brummells of Delphium 


By Harry I. Shumway 


Beginning at the top was a small black 
derby hat. The suit was of some dark gray 
material, the trousers very full at the bottom. 
Fawn-colored spats peeped from under the 
trouser cuffs and set off the Russia grain 
brogues in a manner most chic. A bufi- 
colored polo coat was flung over one arm, a 
coat as distinguished as the car. A blue 
shirt with collar attached and pinned with a 
gold pin—and a tie of some deep red material 
added further distinction. Fawn-colored 
gloves, too. And a white 
flower. But the most dev- 
astating note of all de- 
serves a paragraph. 

Yes, a mustache like 
that one was a thing apart 
and must be described all 
by itself. It was tiny, yes. 
But it was so black and 
trimmed to perfection. And 
the ends were brought out, 
waxed to two fine horizontal 
barbs. It was not exactly 
military, although there 
was a touch of that flavor 





\ in it. It was beyond that. 
’ It was—Imperial! 
Phinny and Rabbit stared 


open-mouthed. There were 
others, too, who looked. 
But these two were right in 
the way, one with his hand idly draped on the steering wheel 
of the car, and the other had one foot on the running board. 

The Duke fancied himself in the réle of local sun and moon 
to the hoi-polloi. He was gracious, even bending at times. 
Of course there was a certain aloof quality—the masses 
could sense this—but one could bestow nods and greetings 
without lowering the pedestal—he hoped. 

And now he bowed slightly and smiled. 

“Ah, bon jour, mes garcons,” he greeted them. “Ah, yes. 
It is young Mister—ah ‘ 

“Rabbit—Rabbit Todd,” gulped the boy. 

“My word! Young Mister Todd grown up. Glad to see 
you again. And this is—ah——” 

“Phinny Finch. You remember me——” 

“My word! Young Finch. Well, well. Glad to see 
you both again. My word!” 





AN D with a graceful flourish he got into his car and 
went away—maybe to Europe again or maybe only 
home to his palace on the Hill—or perhaps just for a ride. 
It didn’t matter. When a Hispano-Suiza roars one away, 
the destination is unimportant. 

“Gosh! He had on some sort of perfume,” whispered 
Rabbit. ‘‘Lilacs—or maybe honeysuckle.” 

“That mustache)! — 
My—My word!’’ 
nodded Phinny. 

“Yeah. My word! 
That must be a 
foreign cuss phrase. 
My word! It doesn’t 
sound very cussy, 
though. Say, Phin, 
did you notice the 
bandages on his 
ankles——” 
“Bandages, you 
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Illustrated by Bert Salg 


nut!” roared Phinny. “Why, those were spats! Spats! 
They’re the classiest things you can put on your feet.” 

“Well, how’d I know? Anyway, that car was a honey. \ 
Hispano-Suiza. Whee! And here in Delphium. Makes our 
old bus look pretty mean.” 

They glanced at their joint treasure, parked in a sort of 
leaning attitude against the worm curb. A granite hitchins 
post beside it somehow made it look—er—like a tired o|,| 
horse. It had not been through any war; but it had gone 
through a thousand battles and campaigns. A car of parts 
and most of ’em loose. 

Phinny considered their sole chattel of the road. ‘There's 
lots you can do with a fliv. Lots.” 

Rabbit looked at him, a question on his face. “You 
mean “i 

““How much money have you got?” 

Ordinarily Rabbit would have stalled on such a question. 
But he knew his Phinny. There was a big idea somewhere in 
the wind; Phinny broke out with ideas with no effort at all, 
He had ideas like rashes. So Rabbit dug down and took 
account of his financial stock. 

“T got—hum—a dollar and sixty cents.” 

“Well, I got three dollars and forty cents. That would be 
enough, I guess.” 

“What you want to do, Phinny?” 

“Let’s get us some paint and fix up Bounding Betty like 
that—that Hispano-Suiza. Um—a kind of a gray-black 
and some fierce red.” 

“My word!” shouted Rabbit. “‘Oh, my word!” 

And laughing, they climbed into Bounding Betty, full of 
this new and exhilarating idea. Betty coughed hoarsely at 
the sudden start she got, but obediently heaved herself away 
in the direction of the hardware store. 

An hour later the Finch backyard was the scene of one 
of those periodic splurges of high-powered industry. First, 
the hose and sponge removed all but the primeval epidermis 
of Bounding Betty. One could almost see her shivering at 
this insulting innovation of soap and water. 

Next, the two embryo coach painters went to work on what 
old paint there was left on her hide. By five o’clock the in- 
dignant old playmate hadn’t a protest left; there she stood 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The “ Duke” of Delphium himself In person! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Interference and Tackling Win the Big Game 


By Sol Metzger 


Illustrated by the Author 


“ OW do you account for Dartmouth’s over- 
whelming victory over Harvard?” I put the 
question to Jackson 1. Cannell, coach of the 
former team, some time after its defeat of 

the Crimson last fall by the score of 34 to 7. 

“T’'ll tell you,” replied Cannell. ‘Take our first break, 
when Marsters ran from punt formation to the weak side 
of our line for a gain of over twenty-five yards. It wasn’t a 
great play, as plays go. But it worked because every Dart- 
mouth player fulfilled his assignment. The interference was 
perfect. That’s about all you need to make one go.” 

Coach Cannell is right. I’ve followed intercollegiate foot- 
ball for the past quarter century, witnessed many of the great- 
est backs run for scores, but I have yet to see a strong team 
that lacked the ability to interfere. Any coach will tell you the 
same thing. Without interference the Granges, Coys, Cages 
and other gridiron stars never get a chance to break into the 
open where their clever methods of dodging get them loose. 

Odd thing, too, when you get a team that knows how to 
interfere you'll find it strong on defense. The 





Interference is much like tackling, as was said before. 
When you lead a runner of your team your business then is 


to prevent an opponent from tackling him. It’s up to you 


and other teammates to clear the way. To do so, to make 
interference, you merely trip an opponent in a legal way. 
Off at top speed as in Fig. 1, As you pick your man you 
aim to throw your body across his direction line in order 
to block his way to the runner. Lower your body at the 
waist to do so, keep your eyes on him and drive at him 
with full speed, as in Fig. 2. Put the arm nearest to him out 
straight: ahead to give yourself added length. When near 
enough to take your opponent out of the play throw your 
body sideways, and with a whirling motion at a point a 
mite lower than his knees and with sufficient force to carry 
you to a spot several yards to his rear. The whirl prevents 
a direct contact blow of bodies and thus prevents injury. 
The main thing is your determination to drive your 
whirling body right through his legs. When you do you'll 
cut his legs right out from under him and he’ll topple over 
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you (Fig. 4) just as if a giant had suddenly seized his feet 
and lifted them quickly into space. 

The fine point about so taking out an opponent is the 
keen sense of satisfaction that it gives you. If he happens 
to be the safety man and your runner scores in consequences 
you'll get a greater kick out of it than he, even though the 
latter gets all the cheering. As proof let me cite an experi- 
ence I had when I was coaching Washington and Jefferson. 

We played our final game on Thanksgiving Day at the 
Polo Grounds, New York. Our fullback won it on an eighty- 
yard run two minutes before the final whistle blew. His score 
was dué mainly to the excellent interference given by our cen- 
ter rush. The latter cut down the last possible tackler.. As 
the back went rushing by he managed to yell to his téam- 
mate on the ground, “‘Thank you, Boots!” If ever a boy was 
happy over a football victory it was Boots. He and he alone 
had won it and to him went the thanks of both the team and 
the coach. Yes, interference is the all-important fundamental 
to master as it gives the biggest thrill of that game. 





reason—its players know how to tackle. You 
see, tackling and interference are pretty much 
alike. If you master one you are almost 
sure to be able to do the other as well. 





Boys with football ambitions must learn 
these twc important fundamentals before en- 
tering college if they wish to make the varsity. 
Coaches haven’t the time to teach them how 
when so many fellows try for the eleven who 
can tackle and interfere well nigh perfectly. 

It all settles down to the fact that coaches, 
being human, like to win. Their time must 
therefore be given chiefly to moulding a 
smooth-running machine. There is little left 
in the short span of a season to give teaching 
fundamentals. This is a fact to which many 
who entered college with great reputations as 
punters or drop-kickers or as open field 
runners will bear witness. While their abilities 
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GO AT TOP 











were recognized in these lines, their inability 
to tackle and interfere kept them’ off the 
team. Their weaknesses more than offset 


their strength. If they were on the team, AND 
opponents would hold the advantage. LIFT 
The best-idea I know of to convey to boys WITH 


just what a tackle is, is to compare it to a 
game all of us played in early youth. You 
remember how one boy would engage another 
in conversation while a confederate kneeled 
down behind him., The boy with his back 
to the kneeling one was then pushed backward 
over him. Tackling is much like that in so far 
as the forces used in throwing the runner 
are concerned. 


KEEP LEGS 3 
ORIVING «, 








Let’s see just how it is done. As‘in Fig. 1 
of my sketch, the tackler goes at his man 
at top speed. As he nears him he lowers his 
body at the waist, spreads his arms and 
drives with all his might right at the thighs 
of the runner. Driving with all your might 
means that you keep your legs well under 
your body and working like pistons. 

Keep your head up and your eyes on the 
runner, else you’ll miss him. Your chest, 
and not your shoulders, strikes him on the 
thighs. That’s the same force as is applied 
by the boy pushing another over the kneeling 
figure of a third. As you strike the runner 
your chest slides up his legs ‘until your 
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MERELY TRIPPING 
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shoulders strike his abdomen (Fig. 2). At 
the same time wrap your arms around the 
back of his legs and lift him up off his feet 
(Fig. 3). As he begins toppling over back- 
wards straighten and spread your legs, as in 
Fig. 4. This protects your knees from bang- 
ing into the ground as you fall. Nouse getting 
water on the knee when it can be prevented 
so easily. Down he goes for a loss. 

That’s tackling. You do it the same way 
whether you meet the runner straight ahead 
or from the side. . There is no jelly-fish soft- 
hess about it. You have to drive into the 
Player you wish to throw with all the leg 
Power and speed you can apply. Other- 
wise he’ll straight-arm, or wiggle, himself 
free. Football demands every ounce of spirit 
and drive you can put into it. 
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Learning by study must be won; 
’Twas ne’er entailed from son to son. 
—Gay. 


’Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d. 
—Pope. 
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It is only the ignorant who despise educa- 
tion. —Publius Syrus. 


Education is the leading of human souls to 
what is best, and making what is best out 
of them; and these two objects are always 
attainable together, and by the same means. 





The training which makes men happiest in 





“Some climb up—choose, prepare, qualify. 
Some wait, hope, change, take what comes.” 
—Handbook for Boys. 


Education should be as broad as man. 
—Emerson. 


The very spring and root of honesty and 
virtue lie in the felicity of lighting on good 
education. —Plutarch. 


Education alone can conduct us to that 
enjoyment which is at once best in quality 
and infinite in quantity. —Horace Mann. 


Education is the constraining and directing 
of youth towards that right reason, which 
the law affirms, and which the experience of 
the best of our elders has agreed to be truly 
right. —Plato. 











HIS month schools and colleges reopen, and 
thousands of young people will again take 
up their studies. 

‘*To be the best and to do the best, it is neces- 
sary to get just as much education as possible. 
A young man needs the higher education who 
would not have needed it two generations since.” 
So said President William Rainey Harper of the 
University of Chicago. 

I sincerely hope that every boy who reads 
this page is planning to return to school and con- 
tinue until he has finished the course. 

Boys sometimes ask, “Does an education 
pay?” Here are a few figures that answer that 
question. Less than 1 per cent. 
of American men are college 
graduates. Yet this 1 per cent. 
has furnished 55 per cent. of our 
Presidents; 36 per cent. of the 
Members of Congress; 47 per 
cent. of the Speakers of the House; 
54 per cent. of the Vice-Presidents; 
62 per cent. of the Secretaries of 
State; 50 per 
cent. of the 
Secretaries of 
Treasury; 67 
per cent. of the 
Attorney Gen- 
erals and 69 per 
cent. of the Jus- 
tices of the 
Supreme 
Court. The boy 
with no school- 
ing has one 
chance in 150,- 
000 of perférm- 
ing distin- 
guished service; 
with elemen- 
tary education 
he has four 
times a chance; 
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with high school education he has 87 times 
the chance; with college education 800 times 
the chance. 

Never before has there been such a need for 
educated men as there is to-day. Hundreds of 
new positions, requiring educated and trained 
persons to handle them, are developed an- 
nually. 

‘To help meet this need we have developed our 
public school system, representing America’s 
largest investment_in the future betterment of 
our country. Buildings and equipment alone 
represent an outlay of eight billion dollars of 
capital, and the annual school budget is about 
two and one-half billion dollars. Thirty-seven 
million boys and girls are going to school.” Never 
in the history of the world has such liberal 
provision been made for the education of all 
the youth of the nation. 

I think you will be interested in the following 
figures showing definitely what four years in 
high school paid in dollars and cents. Statistics 
show that every day spent in school adds $25.00 
to a man’s life earnings. 





Those who left Those who left 
school at 14 school at 18 
Yearly Salary Yearly Salary 
When 14 years Of A8€....ceeeeeees $200 $o 
When 16 years Of 4g. .....se0008% 250 $o 
When 18 years of g@....0scceee08 $350 $500 
When 20 years Of 4g@.....seee00ee $475 $750 
When 24 years of Gg@....0+eece008 $575 $1000 
When 25 years Of G8€.....0see00e8 $668 $1550 
Total Salary 11 yearS....0..00: $5112.50 
Total Salary 7 yearS........0. $7337.50 


Notice that at 25 years of age the better 
educated boys are receiving $900 per year 
more salary, and have already, in 7 years, 
received $2,2¢5 more than the boys who left 
school at 14 years have received for 11 years’ 
work. ’ 

Emerson remarked once that America is 
another word for opportunity. That is very 
true. Perhaps in no other country in the world 
to-day are the opportunities for advancement, 
service and happiness so great as in the United 
States. But America is another word for op- 
portunity only to the boy who is trained to 
make the most of it. If you read the biog- 
raphies of the outstanding men of America to- 
day, you will sce that when they were boys, 
they. seized every opportunity for study and 
advancement. 

My. advice to every boy is, get a good educa- 
tion, both general and technical. Sometimes, 
because of financial reasons, it seems as if this 
would be impossible. But it is my conviction, 
based on years of experience, that the boy who 
really wants an education can get it. He may 
perhaps have to defer his school or college work 


themselves also makes them most serviceable 
to others. —Ruskin. 


No education deserves the name unless it 
develops thought, unless it pierces down to 
the mysterious spiritual principle of mind, 
and starts that into activity and growth. 

—E. P. Whipple. 


To form a brave man, educate boldly. 
—Richter. 


Next in importance to freedom and justice 
is popular education, without which neither 
freedom nor justice can be permanently 


maintained. —Garfield. 


Of good natural parts and of a liberal 
education. —Cervantes. 











for a time. He will have to make sacrifices and 
work hard. But he should make up his mind 
definitely that he will not be handicapped 
through all his future life by a lack of education. 
There are excellent night schools available in 
most cities. For boys who cannot attend an) 
school, there are splendid home study courses, 
offering the equivalent of high school and college 
education. 

Men advance only in pro- 
portion as their brains are 
active and trained. My 
message to every boy is to 
secure the necessary train- ,“;~ 
ing for advancement... Cul- ™» 
tivate the habit of learning. 

The great need of Amer- 
ica to-day is for 
leaders, men of 
character, men 
of action, men Peres 
ofeducation.IIt g  ~} 
is the boys of 2 
to-day who \\ | 
must supply © 
this need to- 
morrow. 

Get in 
the habit 
of looking 
ahead, 
planning 
always for 
at least a 
little more 
knowledge 
before you 
stop study- 
ing and 
learning if 
youwant to 
be oneof to- 
morrow’s 
leaders. 














Main Hall, Univer- 
sity of Montana 
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The Scout World 


By James E. West 





LONG the main stem of the old Oregon 
Trail and some of its principal 
branches, nearly a thousand Boy 
Scouts rode on July 2 and 3 to make 
camp at historic Independence Rock, far out in 
the desert in Wyoming, and to celebrate there, 
near the trail’s most important converging point, 
the centenary of the passage of the first pioneer 
wagons over the old route. For three days they, 
with thousands of other visitors 
from all parts of the country, joined 
in the Centennial ceremonies, in 
honor of the pioneers and early 
Scouts who a hundred years ago 
poldly made their way under great- 
est privations along this famous 
route from the East to the great rich 
Empire of the Pacific northwest. 
With Mr. George D. Pratt, Treas- 
urer of the Boy Scouts of America, 
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who serves as chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, Dr. 
Howard R. Driggs of New York University, President of the 
Association, Governor Emerson of Wyoming and many 
others, it was my pleasure and a great honor indeed, to par- 
ticipate in the exercises which so fittingly commemorated 
the valiant pioneers of the trail. The Association is carrying 
forward in splendid fashion the work inaugurated by the 
late Ezra Meeker, himself one of the older generation of 
Oregon trail men. 

Programs for the occasion were arranged for and carried 
out under the able leadership of Mr. Pratt, Dr. Driggs and 
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Jackson, Mich., 


wagon argonauts at New 


from Independence Rock, 





Scouts present plaque to President Hoover on White House grounds 


(Above) Mayor Walker and 
Barron Collier greet covered 


York City Hall on return 


Wyo. 
(Above right) Dr. Howard 
Driggs, George D. Pratt, Gov- 
ernor Emerson of Wyoming 
and James E. West in group 
beside Independence Rock at 
Oregon Trail Centennial 
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President Walter W. Head sails 


for Europe. On the deck of the 


Ile de France with the Chief 








homes in the West, are the same ideals which are funda- 
mental in Scouting to-day, and further that America is just 
as much in need to-day of pioneers as then and young men 
and young women of vision and ideals. 

On July 4, the second day of the encampment, occurred 
one of the high points of the celebration—the dedication of 
a bronze tablet in memory of pioneers of the trail. This 
bronze plaque, on which appears the head of Ezra Meeker, 
is firmly imbedded in the face of Independence Rock. The 
tablet, presented by Mr. Pratt, was accepted by Dr. Drigys, 
who thanked Mr. Pratt in the following words: 

“T know I voice your sentiments, when I express to this 
true American, George D. Pratt, our gratitude for his 
gracious tribute to the memory of the dauntless pioneer, 
Ezra Meeker. It was an inspiration, Mr. Pratt, out of your 
generous and patriotic heart, that prompted you to provide 
this artistic memorial, created by one of America’s great 
sculptors for this memorable occasion. In behalf of the 
Oregon Trail Association, I accept it to be placed on this 
rock of the ages in honor of the man who gave more than a 
score of years to the honoring of the pioneers.” 

Addresses were also made by Governor Emerson of 
Wyoming, and by the Chief Scout Executive. During the 
ceremonies a message was sent to President Hoover, Honor- 
arv President of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Receptions for Paul Siple 
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the Executive Director of the Association, Mr. 
Lorne W. Barclay, whom many of the readers of 
this page will personally recall as the executive of 
the camp of the American contingent of the World 
Jamboree last summer. 

William C, Wessel of our National Camping De- 
partment organized a splendid camp. The boys 
journeyed from nearly every part of the United 
States, sometimes singly and in twos, threes and 
fours. From nearer points came whole troops of 
Scouts. For the first time many Scouts used to 
camping in the hills and valleys of the east, in richly 
wooded ‘and timbered country, found themselves 
under tents in a desert. Many Scouts came by 
caravan, particularly a group from New York 
City, all Eagle Scouts, one from each of the five 
boroughs, who with a Scoutmaster, travelled in 
the covered wagon-like oxmobile built by Henry 
Ford originally for the late Ezra Meeker, and 
loaned for the occasion. 

A feature of the celebration was the presence of 
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one of the old Cheyenne-Deadwood stage coaches 


hich =a ‘ - orate: Admiral Byrd meets Nassau County Scouts 
which participated in the pageantry, in a lifelike 94 Roosevelt Field and presents Eagle Badge 


presentation of an Indian attack in coaching days. tg Gerard Piel, Troop 21, Woodmere, N.V. 


Besides the many hundreds of Scouts who came 
from points in Wyoming and Colorado, close at hand, and 
the delegation from New York City, there were Scouts from 
Savannah, Ga., Cleveland, Ohio, Denver, Colo., Jersey City, 
N. J., Lincoln, Omaha and Scotts Bluffs, Nebr., Woodmere, 
L. L, N. ¥., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City and Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Johnsonburg, Pa., Cushing, Okla., Atchison, 
Kans., Pocatello and Boise, Idaho, Plainview, Texas, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Provo and Ephraim, Utah, and many 
other points far and near. 4 
With Mr. Pratt and Dr. Driggs, the Chief Scout Executive 
was privileged to address the gathering grouped about the 
flaming campfire the first evening. Mr. Pratt, whose gener- 
osity very largely made the occasion possible, was the first 
speaker, He called attention to the value of retaining the 
historic relics of earlier days and suggested that Boy Scouts 
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have an open eye for national 
relics to be forwarded to the 
national archives in Washing- 
ton to be preserved for the long 
future. The significance of 
the Oregon trail and the great 
part which it played as a great 
avenue in the development of 
the Pacific northwest, was de- 
scribed by Dr. Driggs. Oppor- 
tunity was given to the Chief 
Scout Executive to point out 
that the ideals which animated 
the pioneers and led them 
along the great trail to new 








Six North Bergen Council (N. J.) Scouts receive their Eagle Badges from Paul A. Siple. 
Holding cap: Bernt Balchen, Byrd’s South Pote pilot; beside him Anthony H. G. Fokker, 
world famous air-craft designer; Scout Executive Philo im rear lines 


N THE last number of Boys’ Lire, I told you 

something of the tremendous reception which 
was accorded to Admiral Byrd and the members of 
his expedition as they reached New York on their 
homeward trip. Since then there have been many 
other similar events in various parts of the country 
in which our own Sea Scout Paul Siple has had a 
prominent part. Scouting and its program have a 
new recognition as a result of the splendid conduct 
and accomplishments of this young man which are 
a source of great satisfaction to us at the National 
Offices and should also be to every Scout. 

You read Paul’s story in Boys’ Lire last* month 
and gathered something from it of his fine per- 
sonality. He is a great Scout, most modest and 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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hat’s New in the News 


HANDLERHARPER, 

(left), sixteen-year-old 
Portsmouth youth, was the 
winner of the Virginia State 
Golf Championship, defeat- 
ing Bill Howell, nineteen- 
year-old representative of the 

m\ Country Club of Richmond 
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ILLIAM J, MARSH, Jr., eleven-year-old New 4 countr 

Milford, Conn., boy, and his brother Charles ee , Wheel 
present the President a copy of a biography of Herbert a ie away 
Hoover, which they wrote and printed themselves Lan P look a 
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bus, Ohio, boy, is the sit : Helliard Penfold, two of visit t] 

marble king of the Bi ake Fe ae three young students in th tion of 

country after his vic- Brooklyn Technical High way fr 

lory over Floyd A, School, who have invented a . 

Walker, Jr., of Deca- new push-button valve to keep 
tur, Iil., in a thrilling @ room as warm as desired. 
finale held at Ocean They turned down a hand 
City, N. J. some offer from a manufai 

Fe. q turing concern for their device A 

HIS is a banner year = 7 readin 

for yachting and tre- | — ~~ consci 

mendous interest is being | : ; no ord 

taken in model building. OS, hi } ont 

Here is Kenneth Grune- ay ae Boss Y SYNNOTI ahole 

wald of New York adjust- c (left), seventeen-year-old and, ; 
ing the rigging of the - / New York boy, who pitched 

seventy-inch sloop he : the Roosevelt High School 

placed in local compe- ; team to a city championship, 

tition A 7, has been signed by the Van ye 0 

kees, and will be “farmed ahs te 

out” for experience topics 
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, GROV- 
— howe ERMAN 
IRGIL O. VODICKA, fourteen-year-old St. ‘| (below), of 
Louis boy, enters Washington University this : Washington, 
fall, having won a scholarship in his city by main- ae constructed this 
taining a mark above 90 in his high-school career 8s violin from % ; 
; > 2,500 safely . ‘ : a) on.) VRE ue diese 

ORACE HORN (below), of Philadelphia, j] matches and i Bet ¥, 9 
built this robot, which turns off lights, salutes, water-proof : = tured 
sings, and blinks its eyes glue ' f inal 
. : . the ot 
paint, 
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highly 
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> os oe 7 INNERS of the National Model Plane 

- ° af contests (above) held at Detroit were 

Joseph Ehrhardt, William Chaffee, George 
Schairer and Ray Thompson 


; a THs miniature “rocket plane,’ (below), built by 
i < Gilbert Westphal of Los Angeles, is taking off on 
re ; a sustained flight of 350 feet 
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A True Story of the Oregon Trail 


Y FATHER knew Davy Crockett and was a 

personal friend of “Tippecanoe and Tyler 

too,’”’ Sam Houston, Colonel Bowie, General 

Grant, General Custer and all that rare crowd 
of typical American characters. He had even met the old 
man Simon Kenton. 

Naturally, I was forever teasing him to tell me tales of 
stirring events, with the picturesque characters he had 
known. On one occasion I had been reading a dime novel 
about the Oregon Trail and of the wild, rollicking, free 
trappers, mountain men and planesmen, so I asked my 
daddy if he knew any of these men. 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘on an upriver boat I met some real ones, 
still smelling of sagebrush. I left Cincinnati some time in the 
year 1347 or ’48, I do not remember the date, but it was 
before Oregon had been given territorial Government by the 
United States. This was long before railroads had become 
the fashionable mode of traveling owing to the fact, I sup- 
pose, that there were very few or no railroads in the Western 
country at that time; so I took passage on a steamer* for 
Wheeling, West Va. After seeing my baggage safely stowed 
away in my stateroom I strolled around the boat to take a 
look at the passengers. The boat was crowded and contained 
a greater variety of people than was usually to be seen on a 
Western River even at that early date. There was a dele- 
gation of Indians from Chicksaw and Choctaw Reservations, 
arrayed in all their barbaric finery, who were on their way to 
visit their great Father in Washington. There was a delega- 
tion of mountain men in beaded moccasins, who were on their 
way from Oregon to Washington with a petition to Congress 
asking for a territorial form of Government. 

“After I had looked the passengers over in the hope of 
finding some congenial acquaintance, and seeing none but 
strange faces, I took a book and walked out to the guard; 
there I seated myself in a chair and was soon absorbed in 
reading, but for some time I was : 
conscious that a conversation of 
no ordinary kind was going on at 
my back—at last it drew my 
whole attention from my book 
and, after listening for a few 
moments, I turned my head to 
see who these distinguished per- 
sons might be who seemed to be 
so conversant, not only with the 
topics of the day, but also with all 
popular and classic literature. 
They were apparently as familiar 
with Latin and Greek as with 
their own tongue, and each of 
them frequently quoted passages 
in these languages. Imagine 
then, my astonishment when I 
discovered that one of these cul- 
tured and accomplished gentle- 
men was a very black negro and 
the other a stately Indian in full 
paint, beads and feathers! The 
identity of the Indian I never 
discovered, but I afterwards 
learned that the negro was the 
editor of a Pittsburgh paper, a 
highly educated man, a perfect 
gentleman in his manners, but so 


*It was the steamer Declaration, 
Joe Meek notes. 
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By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


black that charcoal would make a white mark on him. In all 
probability I would never have known that this dark-com- 
plexioned gentleman was a fellow passenger or even that he 
was on board the boat, had not my attention been called 
to him in this unique and most interesting manner. 













£ (At top) Meek confided in me 

> in a confidential whisper that 

when he went back he was going 
to buy a mule 


(above) Going over the moun- 
tains from Frostburg to Cumber- 
land, the stage horses ran away 
with us 


(left) “Look here, Beard,” he 
cried with deep concern, ‘‘haven’t 
the critters got the bit in their 
teeth’ 


(right) ‘‘ Never mind, boys, we 
will soon be in St. Jo and we will 
have peach pie with sugar 
sprinkled over it” 


“Just at that moment the dinner bell commenced ringing 
and, as the custom was then, and for many years thereafter, 
every one made a mad rush for the table, politeness having 
been locked up in carpet-bags or grip-sacks—each passenger 
seized the first chair he could get his hands on and holding on 
to it like grim death—it was every man for himself—to let 
go of one of the chairs for an instant, was to lose one’s place 
at first table—next, every one pulled his chair back prepara- 
tory to seating himself, but all waited until the Captain took 
his seat at the head of the table, when instantly all the for- 
tunate chair-holders came down simultaneous with a thud 
which shook the whole boat; these boats are built of light 
wood, and it might have proved disastrous had they come 
down in like manner after they had loaded themselves with 
provisions. The dinner, however, passed off without acci- 
dent, but it was noticeable that the rush to leave the table 
was not nearly so great as it had been to reach it. 


as AT dinner I resumed my seat on the guard. Here 

I was joined by ‘Colonel’ Meeks—no, Meek—Joe 
Meek, that’s the name—Colonel Joe Meek of the Oregon 
Delegation. Pulling his chair up beside me he at once began 
praising what he innccently called the great dinner we had 
just finished, which really was an unusually poor one even 
for an up-Country boat. Meek, however went into rap- 
tures over the dinner but as I neither assented or dissented 
he paused a moment, looked at me in mute surprise, then 
naively enquired if they always had pies on board the boats 
for dinner. I replied, “‘Not always, but they generally have 
some kind of dessert.” 

«Some kind of what?’ asked the Colonel suspiciously. 
‘What sort of varmint is that?’ 

“Tt was my turn to become interested and after explaining 
the meaning of the word, I got quite well acquainted with the 
Colonel and his two friends,* and he told me all about his trip, 
and how he reached this side of the Country from Oregon. 
He said he started out with a party of men (seven, I think, 
was the number), each of whom was furnished with a mule 
to ride besides a number of pack-mules. 

‘For the first month,’ said he, ‘the game was plentiful, 
and we did not suffer for food, 
then we struck poor pasture 
land and our mules began to 
grow thin; with poor pasture 
came a scarcity of game and 
some of our mules died. At 
last we reached a country 
where there was no game at all 
and we had to kill and eat our 
> pack animals. When we got 

within one day’s ride of Saint 
a Joe, Mo., we had nothing to 
eat except the mules we were 
riding on, and these we did not 
dare to sacrifice. 

“*“There was a devil-may- 
care rollicking fellow with us, 
who had supplied the fun for 
the partyt from the start; he 
i Fan laughed at each disaster, made 

~~ _ jokes of our hardships and now, 
~~ when we had nothing at all to 

eat for over two days, and our 





* Leabo and G. W. Ebberts. 
— +This was probably Meek hime 
self, it is in accord with his character. 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Use an Outdoor Wire 

I have a crystal set. Do you think I could make an indoor 
aerial by stringing the wire around the molding of the room? 
—ALEPIS MASON. 

Yes; but results will be far more satisfactory if an outdoor 
antenna is used. The crystal, being less sensitive than a 
vacuum tube, needs all the energy it can get from the antenna 
to actuate the detector with satisfactory signal strength. 


How Many Dots in a Dash? 
With regard to time, how many dots are equal to a dash, and 
how many dots or dashes are equal to the time one should 
allow between words in the same sentence?—CLARKE SHIVELY. 
There is no definite ruling on this. The proper length of 
dots and dashes and the spacing is more or less determined 
by natural instinct as you learn the code. At first 
the dots, dashes and spaces will be too long but as 
you speed up they will shorten and it will be second 
nature quite the same as when you speak to give 
the correct dots, dashes and spaces. 


List of Amateur Stations 
Does the Government issue a list of amateur sta- 
tions and if so how much does it cost?—G. BURTON 
NAISMITH. 
Yes; send a money order for twenty-five cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Where to Get Tinfoil 

1. Is there any powerful trahsmitting station near 
Buffalo? 

2. Where can I purchase tinfoil and No. 25 gauge 
wire? 

3. Where can I purchase a wireless telegraph 
license and how much will it cost?—ALEx C. NERGY. 

1. Yes; there are several broadcasters, includ- 
ing WGR, WMAK and WKEN. Also the com- 
mercial station that handles traffic with the lake 
boats. 





Direction 
of Antenna 
Helps in Reception 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





2. Try a florist shop for the tinfoil and an electrical shop 


for the wire. You can probably get both at Walbridge % 
Co., there in Buffalo. 

3- It cannot be purchased. You must pass the gover. 
ment examination. Apply to the Federal Radio Super. 
visor, Federal Building, Detroit, Mich. He will inform yo, 
when examinations are held in Buffalo. There is no charge 
for a license. 

Outdoor Wire is Best 

I live in an apartment and am not allowed to have ay 
antenna on the roof or down the side of the building. Cay 
you give me an idea where I can install an antenna for trans. 
mitting?g—Hucu Goopwin. 

There is no alternative—the transmitting aerial to be 
effective must be outdoors. For reception an an- 
tenna tape or wire strung behind the molding of 








NUMBER of boys have asked “‘Sparks’’ Chard how long an an- 
tenna should be for reception of broadcasting stations, and if it 
makes any difference which way the wire points. 

He recommends a wire about 100 feet long including the lead-in. 
Make it all one wire by extending the antenna proper direct to the set, 
thereby avoiding a splice in the wire. 

Point the antenna in the direction from which reception is favored and 
have the lead-in at that end of the wire. 
point the wire east and west with the lead-in on the western end of the 
antenna. 


To receive best from the west 


the room will suffice; however, even for receiving 
the outdoor wire is superior. 
How to Measure a Wave 

1. How can I tell the wave-length on a radio se 
without someone telling me what it is? 

2. If I fail on the first examination for a trans- 
mitting license can I have a second chance?—R. J, 
SLAGLE, JR. 

1. It is assumed that you mean a receiving set, 
Unless the set is calibrated in kilocycles or meters 
the only way to determine the wave a station is 
on is to find it by tuning and then note in the 
call-letter book the wave being used by that broad- 
caster. The wave of a transmitter is measured by 
a wave meter, which indicates to what wave the 
transmitter is tuned to function. 

2. Yes. 

More Volume Wanted 

Is it possible to connect dry cells to a crystal set 
and thereby increase the headphone volume?—Ros- 
ERT J. SHULL. 

No. 








Uncle Sam’s New Radio Rules 


NCLE SAM has revised his list of rules that regulate 
amateur radio stations. He defines an amateur as a 
person interested in radio technique solely with a personal 
aim and without pecuniary interest. And an amateur oper- 
ator is a person holding a valid license from the Secretary 
of Commerce as a radio operator who is authorized under the 
regulations of the United States to operate an amateur radio 
station. Today there are 17,000 amateur operators in the 
land over which Uncle Sam is the boss. 

Amateur radio communication ig defined as communica- 
tion between amateur radio stations by telegraph, telephone, 
facsimile or television solely with a personal aim and without 
pay. Specific provision is made that amateurs shall not be 
on the air between 8 and 10:30 P.M. and during Sunday 
morning church service if they cause interference with the 
broadcasters. No license will be issued at present to mobile 
amateur stations, that is, one ordinarily used while in motion, 
as on a motor car or boat. 

Amateurs must communicate only with similar stations, 
except in case of emergency or for testing purposes with 
Government or commercial stations. They may also com- 
municate with mobile craft and expeditions which do not 
have general public service licenses, and which may have 
difficulty in establishing contact with commercial or Govern- 
ment stations. 

Uncle Sam lists several things that amateurs must not do. 
They shall not broadcast news, music, lectures, sermons or 
any form of entertainment to the general public. They must 
not send or receive messages for hire or engage in communica- 
tion for material compensation, direct or indirect. 

The following bands of frequencies are now assigned ex- 
clusively to amateurs: 1,715 to 2,000 kilocycles; 3,500 to 
4,000; 7,000 to 7,300; 14,000 to 14,400; 28,000 to 30,000; 
56,000 to 60,000; and 400,000 to 401,000 kilocycles. These 
channels may be employed for continuous wave telegraphy- 
dots and dashes. 

Those who want to experiment with radiophone can use: 
1,715 to 2,000 kilocycles; 3,500 to 3,550; and 56,000 to 60,000 
kilocycles. Upon application, amateurs who hold operators’ 
licenses of the extra first grade (amateur), or higher, or those 

. who show special] technical qualifications, satisfactory to the 
Federal Radio Supervisor, will also be licensed for radio 


telephony in the band of frequencies: 14,100 to 14,300 
kilocycles. 

Those who want to experiment with television must use 
the following channels: 1,715 to 2,000 kilocycles; 56,000 to 
60,000 kilocycles. Amateur facsimile and picture transmis- 
sion can also be handled in this band. The licenses to in- 
dividual amateur stations permit the use of all frequencies 
within the service bands which the licensee shall be entitled 
to use but special individual frequencies are not specified. 





a a 


Jimmie M’Callion, who played the part of Sam in the 
Penrod sketches on the radio. Jimmie says he likes to act at the 
microphone, in the movies and on the stage 





There is one restriction as to the location of an amateur 
station—it must not be on premises controlled by an alien, 

A few regulations have been made concerning the kind of 
apparatus to be used by amateurs. No spark transmitters 
are permitted. The frequencies of the waves emitted must 
be as constant and as free from harmonics as the state of the 
art permits. Amateurs must use circuits loosely coupled to 
the radiating system or devices that will produce equivalent 
effects to minimize keying impacts and harmonics, the latter 
being a secondary wave that is likely to cause interference. 
Conductive coupling to the radiating antenna, even though 
loose, is not tolerated, but this restriction does not apply 
against the employment of transmission-line feeder systems 
to Hertzian antennas. 

The amateur stations must use adequately filtered direct 
current power supply or arrangements that produce equiva- 
lent effects to minimize frequency modulation and prevent 
the emission of broad signals that cannot be tuned sharply at 
the receiver. The maximum power input into the last stage 
of a transmitter must not exceed one kilowatt. 

Uncle Sam has deemed it necessary to make regulations 
necessary to prevent interference. In the event that an 
amateur causes general interference with broadcast reception 
on a receiver of modern design, that amateur shall not oper- 
ate during the hours from 8 to 10:30 P.M., and on Sundays 
from 10:30 A.M., to 1 P.M., local time. All amateurs must 
transmit the assigned call at the end of each broadcast, but 
in any event at least once during each fifteen minutes of 
operation. 


OWN south in Dallas, Texas, there lives a boy with a 

crystal set which he terms ‘“‘a big one.” The antenna 
is 100 feet but it will not “get outside of Dallas.” The an- 
tenna is near trees. Why are the stations in other cities silent 
as far as this crystal is concerned? It is not a good idea, of 
course, to have the antenna shielded by trees and under no 
circumstances should the wire touch any part of the tree or 
or any other object for that matter. If the wire is not insu- 
lated from other objects the radio energy picked up by the 
antenna will leak away to the earth before it has a chance to 
operate the detector. The trouble may be with the crystal. 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Stories of Stars who were not ‘‘Born’’ but 


**Made.’’ No. 7 





70,000 watched him 
win this game 


yet he never held a football 
before he came to college 


70,000 spectators — fourth down — 60 yards 
to go — only a few minutes left to play — a 
championship team six points behind — 
signals ! 

The ball is snapped. Suddenly the left end 
darts out and tears like mad across and down 
the field... ten... twenty... thirty yards 
_.. then he turns, and, still on a dead run, 
gathers in a long pass and dashes across the 
goal line. 

Sounds like story-book stuff, doesn’t it? It 
isn’t. It really happened only a few years 
ago. And the star end who caught that pass 
had never played football before he came to 
college. 

There are cases like this in every college 
and in every sport. The sharp eyes of college 
coaches are constantly on the lookout for men 
who, though inexperienced, have the makings 
of star players. 

If you “look good” to a coach, it doesn’t 
matter at all what your past record has been. 
One of the most important secrets of “looking 
good” is footwork. Learn to handle your feet. 


The way your feet behave is a good indication 
of your ability. 

Star players train themselves in footwork. 
You will find them taking a hundred and one 
kinds of exercise that help them develop swift, 
sure foot-action. And—notice this—more of 
them wear Keds than any other shoe. 

There are three big reasons for Keds’ supe- 








Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and 
up to $4.00. The more you pay, the more 
you get—but full value whatever you spend. 





Keds “Holdfast” 


Keds “Gladiator” 


Note the strong heel and 
toe construction of this 
Keds model. “‘Gladiator”’ 
can be bought in the new 
popular suntan or in white, 
brown or gray. 


This light Keds model 
gives excellent service for 
the price. Comes with 
white or brown uppers, 
black trimmings and 
black corrugated soles. 
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The Dog Contest Winners/ 


The names of the 530 winners in the Keds Essay Contest 
will be announced on posters displayed in Keds stores 
between Sept. 15 and Oct. 1. 


Go to the Keds dealer from whom you secured your 
entry blank. He will have a complete list of all prize 
winners and will tell you whether or not you have won 
one of the 50 pedigreed wire-haired fox terriers or one of 
the 480 pairs of Keds. 

Do not write the Keds Contest Editor. The names of 
the prize winners will be announced on/y on the posters 
displayed by Keds dealers. However, on or about Sept. 
15, the Keds Contest Editor will send a personal letter of 
congratulations to every boy and girl who has wona prize. 
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tiority. (1) Keds have a “Feltex” insole that 
keeps your feet cool and comfortable. (2) Keds 
have canvas tops that are light but strong. 
(3) Keds’ safety soles are made of especially- 
compounded rubber. They take hold like 
four-wheel brakes and absorb all the shocks 
of sudden stopping and starting. 

Keds will help you to “look good.” 

The best shoe dealers in town carry Keds. 
Ask for Keds by name. They are not Keds un- 
less the name “Keds” is on the shoe. Choose 
the style and the price that suit you best. 


Footwork builds stars 


Ked 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Opportunit 0] 


University Scholarships . on 
National, State ana General Awardhu 


THE FISHER BOD) 


Open to Boys 12 to 19 inclusi 
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Boys f In founding the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Fisher Body 
Corporation opens to boys in the United States literally a new world of 
opportunity. Q For those who demonstrate surpassing skill for fine crafts- 


manship, a series of valuable awards is planned to open the doors to higher 





education in your choice of the leading colleges and universities in the land 








D. C. BEARD 
National Boy Scout Commisss 

Honorary President 
of The Guild 


W. A. FISHER 
President 
Fisher Body Corporation 
President of the Guild 


—to industrial recognition—and to other benefits and honors. @ To many a 





boy, membership in this Guild thus will mean the deciding influence in life 

—an education, a career, and the rewards that come with success. 4 The Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild is established to advance and honor the art of fine craftsmanship. 
@ The memorable spirit of the old crafts guilds, where every artisan, designer, and 
artist engaged in friendly rivalry to outdo his fellows in the perfection of his handi- 


work is likewise the guiding spirit of this modern Guild. Q To encourage this rivalry 






E. A. HITCHCO( GEO. J. 


Dean 
College of Engineer 
The Ohio State Unive 


M. E. COOLEY, ENG. D. 
Dean Emeritus, College of 
Engineering and Architecture 
University of Michigan 


along practical and constructive lines, the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild has de- | 
College o 
Universit 


cided on a means of demonstrating and judging the craftsmanship of modern youth. 





A COACH MODELING CONTEST 
IS ANNOUNCED 


The entrants in this contest will compete for awards on 
the basis of their craftsmanship in fashioning a model of 


the Napoleonic coaches. 


A jury of able, learned and impartial educators will pass 
on the models submitted, and present the awards. This 
honorary Board of Judges will be headed by Daniel Carter 
Beard, America’s loved National Boy Scout Commissioner, 
as Honorary President of the Guild. 


Every boy in the United States between the ages of 12 
to 19 inclusive, is welcomed into the Guild and the 


Coach Modeling Competition. 
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Enroll now with any 


GENERAL MOTORS DEALER... 


Every boy in either the Junior Group (12 to 15 inclusive) 
the Senior Group (16 to 19 inclusive) has only to go 





a General Motors Dealer in his community and enroll 
order to be eligible in the Competition and to all aw: 
offered in his class or locality. 

Dealers in Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, Oldsmobile, Oaklan 


Pontiac, and Chevrolet cars are all General Motors Deale 





ISE 


There is one in your community. 


The General Motors Dealer will welcome you, give \ FIS 


complete information about the Guild, and enroll y4 
September 1 
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't¥or boys in the United States 


_ industrial Recognition 


nbn « $5O,00O 
WRAFTSMAN’S GU 


lo Entrance Fees or Dues 
ONORARY BOARD OF JUDGES 





nclusi 













EARD THOMAS 8. BAKER P. R. KOLBE 8. W. STRATTON R. L. SACKETT Rev. T. A. STEINER, C.S.C. M. L. BRITTAIN D. 8. KIMBALL 
1t Commissia President President President Dean of Engineering Dean President Dean 

resident Carnegie Institute The Polytechnic Institute Massachusetts Institute Pennsylvania State College College of Engineering Georgia Institute College of Engineering 
Guild of Technology of Brooklyn of Technology University of Notre Dame of Technology Cornell University 
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Four Grand National Awards—tTwo 4-year University Schol- 





HITCHCOC GEO. J. DAVIS, JR. 


R. A. MILLIKAN W. F. DURAND © ° e 

Dean Dean Chairman, Executive Counel ae rotestor Emeritus arships, valued at $5,000 each, are established in the name of the 
sneer Cc » resident ec! ical Engin ing ° . ° ° ° 

tee Sutaeny of Eee Calttornia Tastivate Stanford University Guild, and will be the grand national awards for the two winning 


f Technol b & ; 
pera Guild members in the Senior group. 


Winners in the Senior group may choose their colleges and courses of 
When your enrollment is registered by the Guild, study as soon as the awards are made. 


R you will receive the official emblem of the Fisher Two 4-year University Scholarships, valued at $5,000 each, are estab- 
°% lished in the name of the Guild, and will be the grand national awards 


Body Craftsman’s Guild, certificate of member- , 
for the two winning Guild members in the Junior group. 


usive)@™phip, and full particulars about the Coach Model- 


4 * i i b i th i i i i 
to gong Competition, with complete working drawings Winning members in the Junior group will have their scholarships 


held in trust for them, by the Guild, until graduation or otherwise 

















»nroll @™f the model you are to reproduce. sendy de enter collann, 
| AWiBEEnroll today with any General Motors Dealer in your 96 State Awards—48 Senior Awards and 48 Junior 
Community. They will welcome you. 
Awards — which include a trip to Detroit as guests of the Fisher 
aklan Watch future issues of this magazine for further Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
- comment and news of the Guild. 
Deale Many Other General Awards —These awards will be made 
y) 
ISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD on the basis of excellence in various phases of craftsmanship, such 
Sponsored by as decorating, upholstery, metal work, wood work, etc. 
rive yo 
FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 

oll ya Division of General Motors 
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Schooling Raises Pay 


Statistics show that, on the average, high school 
graduates earn $1.00 for every 72 cents earned 
by boys with merely elementary education. 


AWES OBTEONERY FLAGS 


oF 
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“Dad, I want to get a job. Lots of rich men didn’t go to 


school any longer than I have.” 


“My boy, you have heard about only the rare exceptions. You 
don’t know how many millions of men have been barely able 
to keep body and soul together because they were only half 
educated and unable to compete with better trained men. 


You'd better go back to school.” 


AYBE it is the boy next 

door—perhaps it is your 
own boy—whois eager, restless 
and ambitious, who would like 
to quit school and go to work. 
He is looking forward to the 
day when he will have more 
spending money and 
more independence. 


He has read of self-made 
men who had but little 
schooling. He sees no 
reason why he could not 
do equally well. 


Tell him that if he hada 
chance to talk to one of 
the big, self-made men of 
whom he has heard, he 
would probably be told, 
“While I was earning a 
place for myself in the 
business world I studied 
at night trying to keep 
up mentally with my old 
school friends—even 
those who went through 
college.” 





Before he is permitted to leave 
school it would be a great 
thing if he could talk to some 
man or woman in charge of em- 
ployment for a big company. 
He would learn that the better 
educated boys and girls are 
given preference, from 
the outset, over those 
who quit school toosoon. 


In almost every kind of 
work, whether manual, 
mechanical, business or 
professional, higher 
wages and salaries, in the 
overwhelming majority 
of cases, are earned by 
the best educated and 
best trained. 


Apart from the greater 
enjoyment of books, arts 
and science gained 
through education—and 
just as a matter of cold 
dollars and cents—edu- 
cation pays the best 
dividends. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE ComMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Old Felt 

1. Is there any good 
use to which old felt can 
be put? 

2. Is there any. place 
to send it for money?—Scout JAMES DooLit- 
TLE. 

1. Crowns of old felt hats are good for 
Indian headdresses. 

2. I know of none. 


Raising Possum 
Where can I find information on raising pos- 
sum and raccoon?—MELVIN C. PARKHURST. 
I was successful in feeding them with 
leavings from the table; the coon was very 
fond of live crab fish. Give them a warm 
box in which to sleep. 


Rare Indian Names 

Recently I saw in the Scouting section og 
Boys’ Lire that a Scout wished “Red Eagle 
Patrol” in Cree and Cherokee. Although I 
cannot find a good Cherokee dictionary, I found 
a Cree dictionary in French, “‘ Dictionnaire de 
la Langue des Cris,” by A. Lacombe: Mon- 
treal: 1874. Also, “Grammaire des Cris,” by 
the same. The full name is: 

Mikkusiw (Red) mikisiw (Eagle) wasek- 
an (Scouts) ayena newiwok (They are 
eight). 

. ii am quite interested in American Indian 
languages, especially in Aztec, in which I have 
an authority as a “teacher.” In Hartford we 
have a library rich in philology, where I get my 
language material. I should be-glad to help 
Scouts in Indian names.—JouN B. CARROLL. 


All the Merit Badges 
Does any Scout possess all the Merit Badges? 
—Scout J. H. Smira. 
Yes, but we are more interested in the way 
a boy uses his Merit Badges to help others, 
than in the number he collects. 


Care of a Dog 
I would like some information about care and 
training of a dog —BEN TEMPLY 
A new pamphlet on Pets is soon to be 
published by the Boy Scouts of America. 


Lone Scouts in South America 

1. Can an American boy who lives in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, become a Lone Scout? 

2. Where would I write for information?— 
Scout Cart Moser, JR. 

1. Yes. 

2. Write to Lone Scout Division, B. S. A., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Lone Scouts, Note 
1. May I have my father for my Lone Scout 
friend? 
2. Can I take the same tests as Troop Scouts? 
—Lone Scout SVEEN. 
Yes to both. 


Rabbit Snare 
How can I build a common rabbit snare?— 
Howarp LEE. 
Can’t do it without diagrams. See chapter 
23, American Boys’ Handy Book, published 
by Scribner’s. 


Gold Star 
I have just moved from one town to another. 
My former Troop was a gold star Troop. May 
I continue to wear the gold star?—Scovut T. 


"The Gold Star is local insignia. If you join 
another Troop you must discard it. Other- 
wise it is all right to wear it on your uniform. 


Respect the Flag 
In the Handbook it says that The Flag should 
not be carried horizontally. Is this a hard fast 
rule? Our Troop flag is large——Scout Wi1- 
LIAM TINSLEY. 
No exception to the rule. Get a smaller 
flag. 


Tan the Snake 


I have a black snake skin which is not soft. 
How would you advise tanning it so that it will 
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be soft?—Scovut Jacx 
HANDLOSER. 

Wash all salt out of 
skin. When almost 
, dry, with the two hands 
grasping the skin, rub the inside parts together 
until dry. 


My Little Canoe 

1. In making a canoe should the ribs be the 
same in length, breadth and width? 

2. Would green red cedar do to make ribs? 

3. Is the false keel a part of the canoe or is ji 
only temporary?—JOHN PLIGEs. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. Temporary. 


Knot Tying 
I would like information on knot tyin:— 
Scout Irwin Levy. 
Pioneering and Seamanship Merit Badges, 
(20 cents). Hitches, Knots and Splices ( 5 
cents) from Supply Department. 


Life Saving 
Does a Scout have to pass the Life Saving 
of the Red. Cross to get the Life Saving Merit 
Badge?-—Scout Bos Hunter. 
No, only the Life Saving Merit Badge 
Requirements. These are now identical 
with those of the Junior Red Cross. 


A Question for Experts 
How can I make a machine to enlarge nega- 
tives?p—Scout Ross WItson. 
Cannot answer in the space allowed. Ask 
your Photography Merit Badge Counselor. 


Skin the Rat 

1. How can I skin muskrats so the skins 
would keep? 

2. Is there any fee for this department?— 
EppiE FAvREAW. 

1. Get the Merit Badge Pamphlet on 
Taxidermy. 

2. Free for all. 


Beavers 
Can the Patrol use the Indian name for 
Beaver and still use the Beaver insignia on their 
sleeve? —BEAVER PATROL. 
Yes. Beaver Cha-Navaho Indian. Kterri 
a que Delaware Indian; Tama Bilox and 
Ofo Indians. Take your choice. 


Oiled Paper Windows 
How is paper oiled to make windows for 
cabins?—O. A. Wilson, Jr. 
Rub both sides with warm lard, sweet oil 
or mutton tallow; oil paper will be semi- 
transparent when dry. 


Soap Carving 
Can you give me the names of some books that 
show how to make things of soap?—Scovt Bos 
CAMPBELL. 
Handbook for Patrol Leaders. 


Hints to Collectors 

1. Where can specimens for Mining Merit 
Badge be obtained? 

2. Have any Scouts written to you regarding 
collecting of rifle and pistol bullets?—Scovt 
THomas McEvoy. 

I. ome quarries, mines and ledges. 

2. No. 


The Home Aquarium 

1. Is it all right to have turtles and gold fish 
in the same aquarium? - 

2. How often should an aquarium be cleaned? 
—Scout Henry MANGER. 

1. No. The turtles will bite the tails of the 
fish. Keep them in a separate tank, with 
something on which to climb out. 

2. Only when glass is so dirty as to obstruct 
view. 


Rattlesnake 
Will you please tell me the Indian name for 
Ratilesnake and pronunciation?—TRULEY 
HInEs. 
Wis-chas-sin pronounced as spelled. Dela- 
ware Indian. 





i. 
= One question only, or a group 








Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
of questions on 
Re ee ee Se SS ee & na ee 
4. which have been answered repeated] be . eee : 
. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
ignored. 
y_will be ign 
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The Readers’ Page 


African Archery 
By Eagle Scout Dick Douglas 

THERE were three of them—Masai war- 

riors of Tanganyika—tall, straight and 
lithe; their deep chocolate skins hidden only 
by breech clouts. One after the other — 
stepped forward, bow in hand, and wit 
quick, springy motions, each sent three 
arrows Whistling toward the mark. Then 
[shot. And with the pride of being the only 
one with all three arrows in the target, came 
the feeling that at least one boyish ambition 
had been realized. 

My first interest in archery came soon 
after | became a Scout. One of the country 
clubs at home was the sponsor of a golf- 
archery match between two professional 
golfers and two Cherokee Indians from the 
reservation in Western North Carolina. 


When the two Cherokees, Sampson Boss and 
Standing Deer, appeared on the course 
dressed in a fine array of feathers and khaki 
suits, they were surrounded by a swarm of 






































boys were almost as interesting as they 
were to us. Just as we enjoy the sight of a 
stranger in our country, so they were 
tremendously amused by our ignorance of 
their land, and they watched our blunders, 
trying their best not to grin. With this 
feeling in their minds, it was no trouble at all 
to get up a few archery matches with them. 
All of them brought their bows whenever 
they came into our camp. So when I set 
up an old wooden box and drew a line forty 
yards from it, they could not hide their 
eagerness to be invited to shoot. It did not 
matter to them if the target was only a box 
which had been used to pack a “petrol tin,” 
as the British in East Africa say; or in plain 
American, a “gasoline can.” Anything at 
which to aim was good enough. 

It was great sport to shoot with them. 
They were as interested in examining my 
tackle as I was in theirs. In these matches, 
to my intense satisfaction, and complete 
surprise, I found I could make a better score 

than any of the natives with whom I shot. 

But that was at a target; that was my 

game, not theirs. Later I found the reason. 

Had we been hunting, there would have 

been a different story to tell. 

To an American Boy Scout, trained in 
the use of the English long bow with 
English traditions and technique, the tackle 
of the African natives seemed mighty 
queer. 

In the first place, the bows are con- 
siderably shorter than ours. We learn that 
a bow should be about equal to the height 
of the user. In Africa, men of six feet and 
more use bows less than five feet. The bows 
are round from tip to tip, or as nearly 
round as their crude implements can make 
them. I was particularly struck with this. 
My Cherokee bow was wide and flat, as are 
most of the bows of the American Indians. 

The African hunter strings his bow with 
gut or tendon, wrapped tight into a groove 
cut at the end. And no matter what he is 
doing, he carries it always strung—possibly 
because it would take several minutes to 





The American Scout was 
surprised to find his target 
score was better than any 
of the warriors, It was in 
actual hunting that the 
native short, round bow 
showed to best advantage 


boys, anxious to “caddy” 
for them. The fact that 
the costumes had prob- 
ably been bought for the 
occasion from some store, 
and only the headdresses 
were genuine, made no 
difference in the worship- 
ing eyes of the boys. 

I was the proudest one 
of them all when I was 
selected to carry Sampson 
Boss’ arrows. It was a 
very close match, and when my Indian made 
the shot that won the tournament, I pestered 
my father the rest of the evening until he 
gave me a couple of dollars to buy the bow 
Boss had used. 

_ Judged by Scout standards, it was a crude 
instrument; yet no national champion was 
ever more satisfied with his tackle. Then I 
went to work in earnest to become an archer. 
A good while later, with other tackle, I 
passed the Archery Merit Badge, and kept 
on until I could now and then better the 
five hundred mark in the American Round. 

When Dave, Doug, and I were selected 
to go to Africa with the Martin Johnsons, I 
got together a couple of bows and a few 
arrows to take with me. I had no definite 
idea as to what to do with them. Arthur 
Young had killed lions with a bow, I had 
tead, but I had also read that Arthur Young 
was a large and strong man who pulled a 
hundred pound bow. So I had no hope of 
cutting a notch on my bow fora lion. Any- 
way, I carried them with me, and though 
they often got in the way while we traveled, 
I am glad now that I did. 

In Africa, we met three tribes of natives 
out on the veldt; the Masai, the Wassacoma, 
and the Waccoma. All three use the bow as 
their ordi hunting weapon, for the 
British government does not allow them to 
keep firearms. And they all use about the 
same kind of equipment and in the same way. 

To these natives, three young American 
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unstring it and tie it up again. In Africa, 
where to a native the difference between life 
and death might be a single minute of delay 
before a charging buffalo or an angry leopard, 
that minute lost in stringing a bow is never 
risked. These natives have smaller arm 
muscles than one would find in a white man 
of the same size, yet some of their bows must 
pull at least one hundred pounds. I was never 
able to pull one anywhere near its full bend. 

In shooting, the Masai holds his bow arm 
straight ahead with the arrow in place, 
sights for a second, then with a quick jerk, 
he draws; but to loose the arrow before the 
nock gets near his chin. 

Their arrows are different from those of 
our Indians. They are split and whittled 
round out of a large log instead of being 
made from straight young sprouts. We 
sometimes saw the finishing process of the 
arrow. Coming upon an old, wrinkled 
Wassacoma, bending over a little fire with 
an arrow in his hand, we would watch him 
whittle out the point until it was round. 
Then carefully he would hold it in the flames 
until it was charred to sufficient hardness. 
More whittling and more charring followed. 
Then perhaps a smile on his ebony face as 
he told us, “‘ Mimi m’gongswa, Mimi m’baya 
piga. Mimi toto, he piga Twiga chucula.” 
We understood -his Swahili language and 
knew what he said. “I’m old and sick. I 
am a bad shot, but my son will shoot a 

(Concluded on page 37) 




















Around the world 


more people ride on 


GOODYEARS! 


If you could take a trip around 
the world, you'd see the famous 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread 


wherever you’d go. 


Along the shores of Africa — 
more people ride on Goodyear 


Tires than on any other kind. 


In such countries as Java, 
Holland or Denmark, even in 


Norway or Finland, and in 
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South America — more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. 

Here in the United States, 
people use almost twice as many 
Goodyear Tires as any other 
single kind. 

They must be good to be so 
popular! 

is your family’s car on Good- 


year Tires? 





IN RUBBER 
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The Oficiat FTER a summer of camp and outdoor activities, most 
Scouts will find that September is the time to replace the 
picturesque, sun-and-storm-proof Scout hat for a new one. 
Quite probably, the old one will still stand 
many months of service bur with the Fall usher- 
Ron ing in many pageants, demonstrations and exhi- 
Official without rt bitions, a new hat will make a Scout look just sear 
. . 1 i. ‘ 
that much more trim. The old hat can still be matic 1 
: leather 
used for hikes and rough wear. straps. 
These pages also list other articles of equipment No. 
which will fit in with a Scout’sSeptemberactivity. 
4 . 
The Official “Boy Scout Hat 
The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
Ic is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, A grea 
ventilated; silk band em- Lariat i 
broidered with the Official the cor 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- market 
able wind cord. Sizes 63 to cord. T] 
734° inclusive. No. : 
The Official Boy Scout O. ; 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 
No. 503 Price, $2.95 : 
Woolen Stockings 
movable 
Prizes work. A 
Pictured above are 
Official Hat four Scouts of the Cy- Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight all wool stock- No. 1 
—— pe oe He = ings, made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
$9? 5 ponge iy eeShorty,” heels and toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. 
Z 9 Harold (with the curly Turned down below knee. 
hair) and Chester. Fol- : 
low their adventures No. 527 Price, $1.35 
each month = — b b 
pages and they wi 4 4 , 
give you an opportu- Regulation Weig t Shirt 
nity to win a prize. 
Five dollars’ worth 
(A a IRR pth manne ons — Made of standard khaki R 
ded h th i i 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY Soke eee Po ee on oe ee 
RED BANK NEW JERSEY gests the best title for roiling collar wit nec 
; their adventure, and band, two outside Stanley 
Are National Official Outfitters to the ee = square patch breast pockets, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA mgm ag tag with flaps to button down. An exce 
And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of case of ech aioe Has lettering “Boy Scouts of — 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS anand a aa America” over right breast aoe 
—SSSE=— Each monthly contest will close on the last day of the month pocket. All sizes. of many 
Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on of issue of this magazine. special u 
: . . . Mail Patrol Leader Jeffrey Jones, Cyclone 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms Y  Pusol, National Council Office, 2 Park Ave, New York, N.Y, Y No. 647 = $2.25 work log 
No. 1 













SOLD THRU mr 7 ie | “1 Bw 
= He OFFICIAL Boy Scout OUTFITTER IN YOUR CITY « rf & fl 
FF ey, Siomune Essnen Comeany quit rod || 
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Official Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good field glasses. Useful 
in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field of view. Tan 
leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 
straps. 


No. 1212 Price, $7.50 





Official Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The 
Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord— 
the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the 
cord. The fall is a good time to practice using it. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Combination Tool Kit 
A handy, practical 


outfit: knife, reamer, 
files, saw, chisel, screw- 
driver, cork puller and 
cap lifter, in case with 
center compartment for 
pocket book. Each tool 
attaches firmly to knife 
or handle. Quickly re- 
movable. Easily carried in pocket. Tools large enough for real 
work. An article every Scout values. 





No. 1186 Price, $2.50 





Beadwork Outfits 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are interested in mak- 
ing beaded watch fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 real Indian beads 
of many colors together with a spool of waxed silk, three 
special unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and a bead- 
work loom. 


No. 1144 Price complete, $1.25 





Write for Order Blanks 


Scouts and non-Scouts should use the special convenient 
order blank which we supply. It makes it very easy to 
order by mail. Write for as many as you can use. 





Official Note “Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take to 
write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


Price, 75c¢ 





No. 3210 


Tip Top Wrist Watch 


Made by the New 
Haven Clock Com- 
pany. Silver dial; 
thin; stem wind; pull 
Out stem set; sunk 
second dial; detach- 
able genuine buck- 
skin strap. Non-cor- 
rosive; chromium 
plated back that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable 


crystal. 
No. 1364 Price, $4.00 


Red, White and “Blue Lanyard 


Adds a picturesque 
touch to the Scout Uni- 
form. On it is worn the 
knife or whistle. Made 
of silk cord with slid- 
ing knot and rope. 
This was used by 1929 
Jamboree Scouts. 


Price, 25c 





No. 1427 





We ‘Pay the Shipping 
Charge! 


| The Supply Department offers you 
a most complete service. We pay the 
postage and freight on all orders. The 
savings are yours. 

That makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article 
and, when necessary, state size and 
color. Figure up the total cost of the 
articles you order and that is all. Don’t 
add anything for shipping charge. We 
pay it. ; 

Your order will be delivered to the 
Post Office or railroad company within 
twenty-four hours after we receive it. 
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Gvilian Belt “Buckle and “Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
excellent quality genuine black leather 114” wide. It is a real 
Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear some- 
thing pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. 


No. 515 Price $2.50 

No. 514 Nickel Silver Price $1.25 
Official “Boy Scout Whistle 

One of the finest whistles ‘ Vl 





made. Highly polished 
nickel finish on brass; fur- 
nished with ring for at- 
taching. Marked with GY 
Official Boy Scout Emblem. 


No. 1281 Price, 35¢ 
Official “Boy Scout Compass 


eavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of 
aluminum. Needle is of 
1 olive drab metal hunter 





case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 


Official “Boy Scout Kodak 


Especially made at Eastman Kodak factories for Scouts. 
Handsome in an olive drab shade; both Kodak and case havea 
durable waterproof cover to resist the strenuous use that Scout 
will give it. Buile for 
handy carrying. 
Equipped with leather 
case that fits conve- 
niently on the belt. 
Both bear the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia. 
Picture size 15gx 214”. 
Single lens. Four-expo- 
sure adjustment. Com- 
plete booklet, telling 
how to take pictures, 
with each Kodak. Complete with leather case. 


No. 1573 Price, $6.00 


Price, $2.50 
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2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Bow Scouts OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo.the nearest address 
37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


5835 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST SS5RD.ST. 
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Westclox 


PocketGen 
$150 





Dp YOU who read this page realize the 

tremendous growth of aviation in the 
United States during the past year? You 
may well open your eyes when you consider 
that only four years ago there was but one 
regular air transport line in this country— 
the “Western Air Express’’—carrying pas- 
|sengers on a daily schedule between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Last year, 
according to the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, the astounding number of nearly 





|two hundred million miles was flown by 


American aircraft, equal to five and a half 
times the distance between the earth and 





I am sure there would be an instant de- 


mand for the immediate return of air trans- , 


portation should it suddenly be suspended. 
How the wails would go up from all corners 
of the globe. 
indispensable airplanes are for carrying our 
mail. In 1929 Uncle Sam carried seven 
million pounds of letters thirteen million 
miles. The importance of aviation in mili- 
tary and naval tactics is too firmly estab- 
lished to be questioned, and the air services 
of our army and navy as well as the airway 
systems of the United States are unequalled 
in any country to-day. The T. A. T.- 








Westclox 
Pocket Ben 


“10 





Pocket Ben is built right . . . runs right, 
stays right . . . and is strictly up-to-date 
in size and design, too. Rich metal 
dial... pierced hands . . . artistic 
numerals . . . antique bow and crown, 
convenient pull-out set ...a modern 
and attractive watch in every way. And 
fully guaranteed. Priced at $1.50...or 
with luminous dial that tells you the 
time in the dark . . . $2.25. 


Westclox 
Country Club *2°° 


Same size as Pocket Ben. Chromium plated. Silvered 
metal dial, raised gold numerals. Beautifully engraved 
back with deeply embossed border, inlaid in black | 
to harmonize with bezel. An attractive, dependable 

watch that suggests value far beyond the price. | 








“Built by the makers of 
Big Ben 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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Captain Dieudonne Costes and Maurice Bellonte, be) fore their Brequet plane, which made the 


world’s long distance 


record without slop, approximately 


5,000 miles, Sepl. 29, 10929. 


Paris-Siberia 


Mars, or seventy-three thousand trips from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast across the 
United States. 

Those pessimists who still say, “‘ Flying’s a 
dangerous experiment,” and “If God ex- 
pected men to fly he’d ’a’ given ’em wings,” 
may well ponder over the fact that 3,160,793 
passengers were carried last year in aircraft, 
which means that nearly as many persons as 
one-half of the entire population of New 
York City (6,962,200) made trips in air- 
planes. But this is not all! Suppose 
some one told you that the air transports of 
America flew every day a distance equal to 
more than four times around the world. 
“Incredible!” I hear you exclaim. But here 
are the actual facts, accofding to Colonel 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, in the oficial 
air commerce bulletin.” On a daily average 
there are more than 101,914 miles’ flown 
on schedule on North and South American 
air lines by civil aircraft carrying passengers, 
mail and express over 47,816 sie of well 
defined and marked airways. - A great num- 
ber of these airways are lighted by revolving 
airway beacons and provided with _radio 
range beacons and fully equipped meteoro- 
logical stations. 

There are 9,678 licensed aircraft, 11,499 
licensed pilots, 8,184 licensed mechanics, 
1,583 airports and as many more projected. 
The network of air lines extending all over 
this country serves ninety millions of people 
and the industry, representing half a billion 
dollars, employs one hundred thousand men. 
Ninety-eight million dollars’ worth of planes 
and engines were built last year. 


Maddux lines report that they have carried 
this, the first year of their operation, 30,000 
passengers 1,250,000 miles. The Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service, the largest service of 
the kind in the world, carried 83,259 passen- 
gers the first six months of this year, which 


is double the number carried from their 
forty airports the whole of last year. 
Transportation always has been, and 


always will be, indispensable to industry and 
commerce. The latter has progressed in 
direct proportion to developments and im- 
provements in means of communication and 
speed of travel. Air transportation, the 
fastest and most direct of all known trans- 
port systems, is proving itself safe and 
reliable. Over a million miles are flown in 
safety for every fatal accident on regular 
transport lines. Insurance is now sold to 
air travelers just as railway insurance on 
the Boeing System. A $5,000 policy, good 
for air travel within a twenty-four-hour 
period, is sold for two dollars, and in the 
event that the policy-holder is unavoidably 
delayed he is allowed a further twenty-four- 
hour period. 

The League of Nations committee of 
experts on commercial air transit have sug- 
gested an international mutual insurance 
association formed by all the air transport 
companies of the world to cover passengers 
flying in any part of the globe as well as their 
pilots, crew and aircraft. The many 
marvelous flights of last year go to prove 
that planes traverse polar wastes of ice and 
snow, the arid desert wilds of Asia, steppes 
of Siberia, pampas of South America and 
jungles of Africa with equal ease. The 
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the best letter on a subject to be 


will go to all tying contestants. 


month of issue. 
The subject this month is: 





The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
announced each month. 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. 


Letters must be written or typed on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Maj. 
Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the 


What is the legend of ‘‘ Daedalous and Icarus’’? 
Letters must be received on or before September 15, 1930. 


In case of a tie the prize award 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Boy, Oh 
Boy! 


Here’s The Instrument 


That’s all The Rage — 


Get Behind An Accor- 
dion For Real Fun 


and Music 


we 


Play an accordion if you want to be the 
last word in up-to-dateness. The whole 
country is wild about this fascinating instru 
ment. All the college boys and girls are 
crazy about it. In jazz bands and or 
chestras, in radio broadcasting it’s the ac 
cordion that’s putting a zip in music it 
never had before. And the fellow who plays 
one is always featured. 

It’s the same at parties and gatherings 
The accordion will put you right in the 
spot-light. 


EASY TO PLAY—_ 
EASY TO BUY 
Get over the idea an accordion is hard to 
play. It’s acinch. And it’s easy to own 
one, too—from $7.00 up, if you buy a 
Hohner Accordion. 


THE WORLD’S BEST 


Every player knows that Hohner Accor- 
dions are first in quality and absolutel) 
unrivalled in tone and accuracy. They re 
spond instantly to the touch and have 
many exclusive features. Beautifully fin 
ished with a volume and sweetness that sur- 
passes anything you’ve ever heard. Hobh- 
ner Piano Accordions, too, are the choice o! 
professionals everywhere. Mail coupon fo 
FREE catalog giving full information about 


| Hohner Accordions--Free instruction Book 


with each instrument, 


HOHNER 


Aeeordions 


-_ —— 


M. Hohner, Inc., 114 E. 16th Street, 
Dept. 1001-J, New York 


Please send me your catalog of Hohner Accordions. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


test meed for increased. development 
and broader extension of air commerce to- 
day, Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
says, in his message to the League of Nations 
Transit Section, is the standardization of 
airways, 4 uniform system of marking and 
signals, the establishment of a compre- 
hensive meteorological and radio reporting 
system, uniform regulations for clearing and 
other formalities of international air transit, 
which are now complicated and confusing. 
In some countries aircraft are classed with 
ocean steamers, and the same officials 
examine the baggage and _ passengers; 
charges are high and delays are long in 
relation to the time spent in actual travel. 
Some countries allow aircraft to fly only if 
registered in that country and if they carry 
its markings. 

Lindbergh goes on to say that the lack of 
yniformity is so great that it is at times 
impossible for ‘a private flier to obtain, 
without unreasonable delay, accurate infor- 
mation regarding the regulations he will 
encounter on’ an international trip. 

The closer relations between nations 
brought about by aerial facilities are to-day 


doing more for the cause of international | 


peace than any other human influence. 


Prize-Winning Letter for July 
“Way Do I Want To Fiy,” by Edwin’S. 
Smith, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Have you ever passed an aviation field 
where airplanes were continually landing and 
taking off again without a thrilling sense of 
unlimited freedom? Can you remember 
your first ‘plane ride, and when it was all 
over wishing that you could fly one of those 
“big birds of the air”? Every active, full- 
blooded American boy has experienced these 
self-same feelings. The conquest of the air 
is but an expression of youth in another of 


, its unlimited forms. 


All of my life I have lived within sight of a 
municipal airport. Many of my friends are 
studying aviation, and I thnill with un- 
bounded enthusiasm at their stories of sky 
adventure. I have been up many times, 
and each succeeding ride confirms more 
strongly my ambition of becoming an air- 
mail pilot. To me this combination of 
service and adventure expresses to the finest 
degree the true spirit of young America. 








ers’ Page 
(Concluded from page 33) 
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giraffe to eat.” He was making the arrow 
for his son. 

Some of the arrows have small iron tips. 
I was told that back in the interior of 
Uganda, there is a tribe of natives who 
work iron mines in a primitive fashion and 
trade these tips to the other natives. The 
arrows carry two feathers, very long and 
loose in the middle, but wrapped securely at 
each end. Most of the shafts are consider- 
ably over thirty inches and even when fully 
drawn, project several inches in front of the 
bow. Ordinarily, the native carries his 
arrows in a quiver of antelope hide. But 
when shooting, he holds three or four in 
his bow hand for quicker stringing. 

The first time I examined any of the 
arrows of the hunters, I noticed a queer 
black substance on the tip, as though it had 
been dipped in dark glue. It was hard to 
my touch, but how I jerked my hand away 
when I heard that it was poison! It was not 
snake venom, as some books say, but made 
from different plants and herbs. 

In hunting, the native occasionally creeps 
through the edge of the dongas, unseen to 
his small quarry—a dik-dik or a bush-buck, 
both small antelopes—and shoots point 
blank. As a rule, however, everything is 
different. Each native does not kill for him- 
self alone, but when he makes a kill, the 
whole village shares in the meat. He slips 
through the tall grass that covers the veldt 
or hides among the thorn trees near a water- 
hole, near as possible to a herd of animals 
grazing in close formation. Then one after 
the other, he launches his arrows high into 
the air, so pointed that in descending, they 
will strike some antelope in the back. The 
herd flees, but soon the poison takes effect. 
The galloping animal falters, stumbles, and 
sinks paralyzed to the ground whereupon 
the waiting native hurries up to finish the 
kill with a knife. 

The test of an archer’s skill is to be able 
to shoot an arrow into the air and have it 
fall upon a given point rather than to shoot 
straight at a mark. After hearing this, I 
must confess that I felt not nearly so proud 


of myself for beating them in target shooting. 

But, I said to myself, if the native shoots 
his meat with poisoned arrows, does it not 
harm the human who eats it? So I put the 
question to a young warrior from the 
Waccoma village near our camp; when he 
came with a fellow tribesman to tell us of 
leopards in a donga not far away. He 
assured me that the poison was not at all 
dangerous to a man. Before we knew what 
he was about, he started to prove it. He 
drew one of my arrows from my quiver, and 
tested the edge on his thumb. It was.sharp 
as a razor, for I had spent the whole morn- 
ing sharpening it. Without a word, he 
walked over to where his companion was 
standing, grasped the lobe of the fellow’s 
ear, and with my arrow, sliced off.a part of 
the lobe. Our words of frantic protest did 
not stop him, for he reached into a pouch at 
his belt, drew forth some poison, and rubbed 
it into the bleeding wound. The poor fellow 
who was the subject for the demonstration 
stood there with a silly looking grin on his 
face and acted as if he felt quite proud of 
being worked upon. I didn’t want to be the 
cause of a serious mistake—and for all I 
knew, something might happen—so we made 
the first native stop the affair. I was quite 
convinced. 

Perhaps they are all lost ar broken by 
now, but when I left Africa, several natives 
were showing as their most cherished posses- 
sion a modern broadhead hunting arrow, 
made in America and given to them by 
“Bwana Mardadi,” the only white person 
they had ever seen who used a bow and arrow. 
And many of them will remember the three 
Boy Scouts in Africa long because of our 
shooting with them in the little target 
matches. 

All this may sound like “nature-faking” 
if applied to some other parts of Africa, but 
it was what we heard and saw in Tanganyika, 
British East Africa, in the summer of 1928, 
when the three of us made the trip to write 
a book about it. And I am passing it on 
to any other Scouts or boys who may be in- 
terested in archery. 








Uncle Sam’s New Radio Rules 
(Concluded from page 28) | 














Isit sensitive? A crystal may have only one 
sensitive spot on its entire surface no matter 
how large it may be. The size of the crystal 
is unimportant. The power of the broad- 
caster is another factor to be considered. 


BOY in Connecticut named Wilson is 

thinking about building a transmitter 
but he wonders “what wave-length set is 
the cheapest to build?” He also asks if 
wave-lengths below 20 meters are practical, 
and what is their maximum range. 

A transmitter is not built for any definite 
or fixed wave-length. It is built to cover a 
certain wave-length band, just as a broad- 
cast receiver is designed to tune in waves 
'rom 200 to 550 meters. By adjusting the 
tuning dial the listener can get 400 meters 


1930 


or whatever meter-length he may desire 
within the tuning range of the circuit. The 
same principle applies to transmitters. They 
are tuned by adjusting coils and condensers 
so that they function on a specific wave- 
length. Furthermore, the transmitter must 
not operate on “‘the cheapest wave-length” 
but on the waves specified for amateur use by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

Waves below 20 meters are practical. 
They travel thousands of miles but much 
depends upon the time of day and the 
season of the year. They might cover 11,000 
miles at 5 P. M.,-and at 8 P. M., perhaps 
not more than 500 miles. There is a great 
field below 15 meters in which boys can 
experiment and probably make some im- 
portant observations. 
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Long Lance 


tells you how 
to train the Indian way 


He teaches you the Silent Language 
of Scouts and Warriors 
The Indian Sign Language! Language of 


famous frontier scouts and Indian war- 
riors. You've read about it. Now you 





“AS BOYS,” writes Chief 
Long Lance, “‘we found 
that the more natural play we 
could get without tiring, the 
sturdier we could grow and 
the better we could prepare 
ourselves for the lives of hard- 
ship we faced. And our moc- 
casins had much to do with 
the strength of foot and leg 
we needed for this purpose. 

“‘Canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
like moccasins, give free play 
to the foot and leg muscles, 
permitting them to develop 
as naturally as other muscles 
in the body.” 

Join the kind of training 
camp that Indians have al- 
ways used. The grounds of the 
camp are wherever you exercise or play. 
The equipment is a pair of Goodrich 
Sport Shoes. 

You are in training every minute 
you wear them, building strength and 
speed by the tried and tested Indian 
method. 

Before you buy a new pair of shoes, 
be sure you see the shoe which Chief 
Long Lance himself designed as the 
perfect all-round training shoe. Ask 
for Goodrich Sport Shoes—there is one 
for every special purpose and a wide 
range of prices to fit your pocketbook. 


can learn to use it—talk to your friends 
when it is dangerous 
to speak aloud. 
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IN THIS BIG 32-page booklet there are 
over 80 phosoerer s posed and explained 
by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance himself. 
Send for it today! Use the coupon below. 





THE PONTIAC—sturdy training shoe. 
Comes in light gray, khaki or brown. 


TEN FEATURES of the Chief Long Lance Shoe 


1. Unique Indian Design _ 
2. Dodging Pivot 
3. Emergency Brake 
4. Whirling Pivot 
5. Barefoot Tread 
6. Easy-Flexing Shank 
7. Non-Skid Heel 
8. Moccasin Grip Instep 
9. Cushion Inner Heel 
10. Form-Fit Tongue 










(Above) THE CHIEF’S own moccasin 
showing the ‘“‘barefoot tread’’ on the 
worn part. Compare it with the sole 
of the Chief Long Lance Shoe beside it. 


Goodrich 


Sport Shoes The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, i 





Akron, Ohio 


Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please send me 
“How to Speak in the Indian Sign Language,” by Chief 





Long Lance. 
Name...... 6d. 2 ale SERS Od MeS's apiniellcsoccenee coe 
st IO os 5 doc keds iaedc Be cuabesharice cove PPeyTy. 
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h, 
30 days hath 
September... 


SUMMER is almost over. 
But September is still ahead. 
And it’s one of the finest 
months in all the year. 

Enjoy every one of its 
thirty days to the limit. 
Keep outdoors. Take hikes. 
Go swimming. Play tennis. 
Start back to school feeling 
fit and alert. 

For breakfast, these 
Indian summer mornings, 
you'll especially enjoy 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
They’re as crisp as all out- 
doors. With a wonder flavor 
that can’t be imitated. 

Good for lunch too. With 
milk or cream, fresh or 
canned fruits or honey. 

And when you’re hungry 
just before bedtime, what 
could be nicer than a big 
bowl of Kellogg’s back in 
the pantry? What could be 
more healthful? 

Sold by grocers every- 
where. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


qe” 


CORN FLAKES 












Governor Endorses 
Scouting 

R.EDWARD NEWMES, 
Editor of the Lone 
Scout Section of The Mutual 
Casually News, a magazine 
which has been giving splen- 
did cooperation in the promo- 
tion and servicing of Lone 
Scouting, has received the 
following letter from Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson of Illinois: 

“The Boy Scout Movement in America has 
inspired in the hearts of thousands of our 
boys, the determination to be better citizens. 
To my mind, it is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the day. It recognizes neither creed 
nor color, but extends its opportunities into 
every city and hamlet. 

“The Scout Movement has 
swept through the cities, 
teaching patriotism, love of 
home and self-respect, and 
at the same time fitting our 
boys physically for the battle 
of life. 

“No boy should be robbed 
of the opportunity to avail 
himself of the advantages 
that affiliation with the 
Scout Movement affords. 
There is no town, or com- 
munity, no matter where 
located, that cannot afford to 
back to the limit, any cause 
which will teach boys to be 
better men. Every village 
should have its Scout Troop, 
and its membership should be f 
open to boys from the surrounding territory. 
' If your organization can help in any way to 
achieve this end, it will have rendered a real 
service to our country.” 








Lipman Library Award 

N ORDER to stimulate a more careful 
| selection of books and reading matter 
| on the part of rural boys, to encourage them 
to find the right kind of reading matter, 
and as a means for discovering the boy’s 
point of view with reference to books, why 
they enjoy certain books, and to give rural 
agencies and leaders a better understanding 
of rural boy reading needs, Dr. J. G. Lipman, 
member of the National Committee on 
Rural Scouting, offered an award of a Model 
| Library to the rural Boy Scout who made 
| the best report of twenty-four books read 
during the year beginning July 1st, 1929 
and ending June 30th, 1930. The following 
| Committee on the Award was appointed: 

Mr. Frederick Cook, Director of the 
| Library Department, Boy Scouts of America, 
as Chairman; Mr. O. H. Benson, Director 
‘of the Rural Scouting Department; Mr. M. 
V. Lowerre, Jr., Assistant Editor of The 
Lone Scout magazine; Mr. Joseph M. Wise, 
Eagle Scout and Gold Quiller, Former 
Council Chief of Region 2; Malvin Plunket 
Former Council Chief of Region 7, Go 
Quiller and Ten-Year Veteran. 

The report of the judges is as follows: 

First Place, and winner of the Lipman 
Library Award, Robert L. Chapel, of Man- 
chester, Iowa. Second Place, Louis Knohr, 
of Gratz, Pa. The committee recommended 
the following as deserving of Honorary 
| Mention: Horace D. Freeman, of St. George, 








Ontario; Richard A, Lindberg, Ft. Dodge, 
fowa; J. Edward Mosely, University Place, 
Spokane, Wash.; Car 
| Gervais, Ore, 
‘The report made by Robert Chapel appears 
in the August issue of The Lone Scout maga- 
zine. 


Promotional Plans 
LONE SCOUT CARROLL R. MITCH- 
“LL, of Evansville, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed by the Local Scout Executive to 
promote Loné Scouting in that Council. 
A weekly mimeographed paper and radio 
talk have been planned, to help in developing 
the program for Southern Indiana. 


Lone Scouts Broadcast 
L: S. NORRIS HEMP writes: “Station 
WSMK at Dayton, Ohio, presents a thirty- 
minute Scout Radio Program each Monday 


H. Francies, of 





The 


Lone Scout 









evening. Every Troop and 
Tribe in the Miami Valley 
Area Council will have a 
chance to broadcast. 

“The Ft. Black Tribe of 
New Madison, Ohio, under 
the leadership of Mr. H. E. 
M. Wikesell, recently pre- 
sented a program. Talks, 
jokes, Merit Badge Tests and 
instrumental solos were 
given. All of us returned 
home happy after our first appearance before 
the ‘mike.’” 


Lone Scouts at Council Camp 
FRANK T. VAUGHN, of Plattsburg, N. 

Y., reports that the Local Tribe now has 
thirteen active members and 
several new ones about to 
apply for membership. A 
good many of the boys spent 
part of their summer vaca- 
tions at Camp Chevalco, the 
Local Council Camp, during 
the month of August. 

Lone Scout Vaughn was 
in charge and a separate Lone 
Scout Division operated at 
the Camp. 


Report of Council Chief 

.S. ALBERT C.'HIRSCH, 

Council Chief of Region 5, 
has just submitted an inter- 
esting quarterly report, indi- 
cating that he is very much 
on the job, and that he is 
7 going to give the other 
Regions a run for achicvement. ‘The report 
gives the following interesting information: 

New members secured during quarter, 22; 
Tribes organized, 4; Helped in the organiza- 
tion of 4 Tribes; helped in the organization 
of 3 Troops; wrote 46 articles for newspapers 
and farm journals; wrote 158 letters to Scouts 
of the Region, promoting the program; made 
15 addresses to school students and other 
boys on Scouting; secured 5 subscriptions 
to Boys’ Lire; secured 5 subscriptions to 
Alsaps; won 8 Lone Scout titles, and passed 
the requirements on 6 Merit Badge sub- 
jects. 


Lone Scouting in the Philippines 
HE first issue of The Philippine Boy 
Scout, the official organ of the Philippine 

Council, B.S.A., contains the announcement 
that at a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board, it was decided to apply for the trans- 
fer of the Rural and Lone Scout work to 
the Local Council. This transfer has been 
executed, and Mr. Flo. V. Cardenas has been 
appointed Deputy Lone Scout Commissioner, 
in charge of that phase of the Council’s 
Scouting program. 


Lone Scout Robert L. Chapel, 
of Manchester, Towa, winner 
of the Lipman Library Award 





Questions and Answers 
What does a sponsoring organization 
or institution do? 

. They agree to sponsor a County Lone 
Scout Tribe and appoint a committee of 
from 3 to 5 members to represent the spon- 
soring organizations. This Committee selects 
= — the Tribe Scoutmaster of the 


ri 

Q. How does County Leader of Tribe 
function? 

A. The Tribe Scoutmaster meets with 
the Tribe at their monthly meetings, and 
gives guidance and supervision to the work 
of the Tribe. He writes members on a once a 
month basis to stimulate progress, give in- 
struction, and encouragement in the work of 
the Tribe. He uses County newspapers, 
farm journals, radio-broadcasting stations, 
rural mail delivery, and cooperates with 
other organizations and agencies in giving 
follow-up instructions to the Lone Scouts. 
He provides for their active participation 
in all Council programs. He visits members 
of the Tribe at their homes and makes his 
pleasure-rides by automobile terminate at 
the homes of members. 

Q. When and where do Tribes meet? 

A. It depends on local conditions entirely. 
Meetings should be arranged at a time and 
place most convenient for the majority of 
the members. 
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At THe Top “ 


BICYCLES 


When you buy an Iver Johnson, you're 
ge*ting the best bike that money and ex. 
perience can build. It’s safer, faster, 
easier riding, and will give you years of 
trouble-free service. Ride one, and see 
for yourself. 

Many snappy models in handsome color 
combinations, priced from $32.50 up . . . 
and worth it! 


aR 
THE NEW IVER JOHNSON 


22 CALIBER 
¥ BOLT ACTION 


RIFLE 


Not eA newest, but the safest 
22 on the market. You can’t even 
sight this rifle until the patented 
automatic safety knob has been 
snapped down. It’s a real rifle, 
clean-cut, accurate, and hard-hitting, 
yet it only costs $7. 











Send for your copy of Folders “B”, in colors, show- 
ing Bicycles and Rifles. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River St,, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 























Send 
for this 
Dog Book- Free 


You will want this new and in- 
teresting, — book about 
dogs—their history, care, train- 

. feeding and health. Scien- 
a le. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. 
48 pages—many illustrations— 
38 most popular breeds pictured 


roid Crusty .. 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 
Needham Heights, Mass.or Emeryville, Cal. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 








The Old Trusty Dog Book 
Name 
Street 
City State 
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A True Story of the Oregon Trail 
(Concluded from page 27) 
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omrade was so weak he could hardly 
his mule, he still tried to be gay and 
With a brave attempt at cheerful- 


jolly ¢ 
sit on 
‘ iV. 
he cried, “Never mind, boys, we’ll soon 
he at Saint Joe and we will have peach pie 


with sugar sprinkled over it.” Boo hoo! and 
the poor fellow broke down sobbing like a 
child. Peach pie and sugar, being things not 
tasted since his boyhood, stood in his mind 
for everything luxurious.’ : : 

“Colonel Meek had doffed his buckskin 
clothes and wore a broad-brimmed soft 
felt hat, a blue cloth coat with brass buttons, 
ielted in at the waist with a bright red belt; 
hut all three of the delegates wore moccasins. 
The Colonel, although sunburnt and swarthy, 
did not look like an Indian. He was a man 
about my height (six feet) and my age, a 
ood healthy strong man; bony and wiry 
with no flesh, brainy and witty with a 
humorous twinkle in his eyes, but without 
that subtle air of dignity which belonged to 
the old-fashioned typical pioneer scout of the 
Boone-Kenton era. 

“We went on to Wheeling and landed 
there. There were twelve coaches to take 
passengers over the mountains. These 
coaches went in a string, twelve in a line. I 
began to groan at the prospect, and he asked, 
‘What is the matter with you?’ I told him I 
dreaded that ride. He came and looked into 
the coach and cried in astonishment, ‘velvet, 
velvet’—never saw such a thing in Oregon. 
If they did, they would have thought the 
king had come! He then put his hand inside 
the coach and exclaimed, ‘cushions’! He was 
astonished at the effete luxury of. every- 
thing. The Colonel had previously taken 
off his moccasins and had put on a pair of 
brogan shoes; he was not in the habit of 
wearing shoes, had not had on a pair in 
twenty years, but was evidently proud of his 
new brogans. The stages stopped every five 
miles; the first, to water the horses and the 
second to change horses. After we had gone 
the first five miles, I saw Meek working at his 
feet and soon, off came his shoes, then he 
thrust his feet out of the window to cool them 
and sat there with his feet out of the win- 
dow—not exactly hanging, but sticking 
straight out. When we got to the place 
for watering the horses, he wanted to get out, 
but I told him, ‘no we would only be there a 
minute.’ He bravely stood the confinement 
of the coach, until.we had gone ten miles 
and then he got out—we all got out there— 
Colonel Meek stretched himself, raised his 
arms, looked reproachfully at the coach, but 
said nothing. He did not, however, look as 
happy as when he first got in, but he took his 
seat again and we continued our journey. 
It was then that Meek confided to me in a 
confidential whisper that when he went back 
he was going to buy a mule! 


“IN GOING over the mountains from 

Frostburg to Cumberland the stage 
horses ran away with us. The Indians who 
were there with us, sat still, just as stolid 
as they could be, never changed expression, 
twitched a muscle, or made a movement of 
any kind to show that anything unusual was 
transpiring. Everybody else, however, was 
intensely excited, but Meek and his men 
welcomed the incident as a pleasant interrup- 
tion to the monotony of the journey and gave 
vent to joyful whoops. I was holding on with 
all my might and did not know what minute 
we might upset. 

“T felt safe enough as long as the driver 
could keep the horses in the track, but I 
knew that there was a big boulder at the turn 
of the road near the foot of the hill which 
we must hit unless the horses’ speed was 
checked. Fortunately a rise in the grade did 
this for us and’ the driver gained control of 
the panting animals. But if the horses had 
pr run away we would not have caught our 
rain, 

“Finally we reached Cumberland; but 
were too late for dinner. It was dark and 
we had scarcely time to rush from the stages 
to the cars and get our luggage down there.* 
I noticed that Meek began to show signs of 
uneasiness as the speed of the train in- 
creased. We must bear in mind that neither 
Joe Meek nor his companion had ever be- 
lore heard of or seen a railroad train, and 
that they did not know that they were not 
in a horse-drawn stage-coach. 


%< H 2 . . . 
N rom and engine at Grand Central Station, 


1930 


We had gone hardly any distance when we 
passed a loghouse. There was a candle 
burning in the window. Of course the speed 
of the train made it but a yellow streak of 
light. 

‘**Beard, Beard,’ shouted Meek, ‘wha’s 
that?’ 

“I told him it was a house with a light in 
the window. 

*“**Lordy, Lordy,’ cried Meek nervously, 
‘if we ever hit anything, good-bye! 

“**Look here, Beard,’ he added with deep 
concern, ‘haven’t the critters got the bits in 
their teeth?’ 

““Concealing my amusement as well as 
possible, I told him I guessed not, although 
they might be a bit spirited. Neither Meek 
nor his comrades now gave warwhoops of 
joy as they did when in real danger while the 
horses were running away down the moun- 
tain. All their devil-may-care recklessness 
had disappeared; their eyes were wide and 
staring, their mouths tightly closed and they 
wore a tense expression. 

““We went on some distance further and 
came to a trestle over a gully, it was quite 
high, thirty or forty feet—just one track— 
looking out of the window one could not see 
anything beneath to support the coach. 

‘“**What are we doing now?’ Meek shouted 
with evident and ill-controlled excitement. 

“Oh, we’re only jumping a gulch here; 
we will strike the other side soon,’ I re- 
plied. 

** All three of the delegates with jaws firmly 
set and fixed stony stare hung on to the seats, 
bracing themselves for the crash which they 
evidently thought must occur when we struck 
the opposite side; we were going pretty fast 
then, that is pretty fast for a train in those 
days. 

“After we got across, I dropped asleep. 
The first thing I knew, the Colonel was vio- 
lently shaking me, his powerful hands almost 
crushed the bones of my shoulder. 

‘Beard,’ he yelled, ‘where are we now?’ 

“T smelled the smoke of burnt wood—no 
engines burned coal in those days—and knew 
we were going through a tunnel. ‘Going 
through a mountain,’ I replied. 

“Just what I thought!’ he whimpered in 
despair. ‘I knew that darned thing wouldn’t 
stop for a mountain.’ He really was the most 
frightened man I ever saw, although he man- 
fully tried to overcome his terror. ‘Oh,’ he 
wailed, ‘if I ever get out of this coach alive, 
I will buy me a mule.’ 

‘After this it seemed gradually to dawn on 
him that some other power than horses was 
pulling the coach; he may have suspected 
this before, but if he did, he gave no indica- 
tion of the fact, and he really was too badly 
frightened to act a part, but he quieted down 
and said nothing more until we reached 
Washington. 

“The delegation from Oregon stuck to me 
as their friend and guide; they seemed to 
fear to allow me to get out of their sight for 
a moment, but at the first opportunity, Meek 
took me to one side and blurted out, ‘Look 
here, Beard, please don’t say anything about 
tha’ railroad trip, it might interfere with 
tha’ official business I have on hand. I 
have fit Injuns all my life, but you’re 
the only man on God’s airth thet kin say 
thet he ever saw Joe Meeks skeered—just 
the same I think I will buy me a mule when 
I go back.’ 

“T secured an audience for them with 
President Polk and introduced them to a 
number of senators and congressmen, after 
which I saw nothing more of them. They 
seemed to have but little difficulty in getting 
their bill through. 

“They were simple childish people—big, 
fun-loving, irresponsible boys. They. had 
not been in the states, as they termed it, for 
twenty years. Until they organized a terri- 
torial government in Oregon they had no one 
but themselves to call upon for help in their 
Indian Wars. 

“Once I asked Meek, ‘Where do you find 
your wives?’ 

“*Oh,’ he said, with a comprehensive sweep 
of the hand, ‘plenty of them out thar.’ They 
all had squaw wives. ‘These men were 
not educated in book-lore, but were shrewd 
men, level-headed, but what they lacked in 
memorized book-lore they made up in prac- 
tical, original thought. The others of the 
party were younger than Meek. No, I don’t 
suppose that he really bought a mule to 
return, he got accustomed to things.” 





A“point winner” | 
in every meet }. 


... yet last year Dick was just an “also ran” 


How asimple health rule 
helped him get in per- 
fect physical condition 


Lu set for the 100-yard dash. Crack 
—goes the starter’s pistol. They're 
off like a flash—pounding down the 
track at a 10-second clip. Dick and his 
rival running neck and neck—ahead of 
the pack. But in the last ten yards Dick 
has just enough extra drive to win out. 
Another “‘ first place’’ for his school. 

Dick has been a consistent *‘ point 
winner’ all season. Yet last year he was 
always among the “‘also rans’’—never 
had anything left for the finish. 

The reason? Constant illness—colds— 
sore throat—one thing on top of another 
to weaken him. 

But now Dick knows how to ward off 
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sickness—how to keep in the pink of 
condition always. 


How he safeguards health 


He has added this simple health rule ro 
his training routine—‘Remove germs 
from hands often, and always before 
eating, with Lifebuoy’s antiseptic 
lather’. 

According to the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, 27 diseases may be spread by gérms 
carried by the hands to the mouth or 
nose. Lifebuoy’s searching lather re- 
moves these germs—helps safeguard 
health. 

Dick and countless other young ath- 
letes use Lifebuoy for their after-practice 
showers. It brings back the old pep— 
gets off all dirt and sweat—in a jiffy. 
Lifebuoy lather also helps to keep away 
those skin blemishes and pimples that 
spoil appearance. Great for the scalp, 
too. And you'll like its clean, refresh- 
ing, healthy scent. 

Get in the new Lifebuoy Training 
Game. Mail the coupon for a free 
““Wash-up” chart and Trial Cake of 
Lifebuoy. It will help keep you in great 
shape. 
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To play better 
play safe 


Though “hard as nails” after weeks 
of strict training, any college foot- 
ball player would be ordered from 
the field if he risked even light prac 
tice without the protection of an 
athletic supporter. 


How much greater your need of 
guarding the vital . . . but least rug- 
ged zone of your body .. . when you 
block or tackle or carry the ball! 
You’re old enough to get hurt... 
and still young enough to suffer 
badly whena seasoned player, prop- 
erly protected, would take no hurt. 


You can play hard, yet play safe. 
Buy and wear a Bike supporter 
every time you play. Made froma 
single strip of quality elastic, it is 
the simplest, sturdiest supporter of 
its type. Approved by thousands of 
coaches and trainers, Bike is easy to 
wear ... easy to wash... easy to buy 
at 50 cents and upward. 


Pal is an even finer supporter. Stout 
ribs of live rubber knit intoits light, 
porous pouch give super-support, 
yet conform to every motion. Priced 
from a dollar up. Sold, like Bike, 
by druggists and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


BIKE 


and Pal 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago - - New York ~- + Toronto 





What every man should know 

about the need and functions of a 

supporter is concisely presented in 

our new treatise “Guard the Vital 

Zone.” Address Bauer & Black, 

2506 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 
free copy. 





For the Blue Ribbon of the Sea 


(Concluded from page 11) 











the four racing together one can hardly be 
told from another except by the number on 
the mainsail of each. They are what is 
known as cutters (we sometimes call them 
sloops in this country), with a single mast, 
a tall, narrow, triangular mainsail, and two 
or more headsails or jibs. Besides these 
sails they carry a variety of light sails, or 
what the old-timers called “kites,” for sail- 
ing off the wind, such as ballooner, spin- 
naker, reaching jib, Genoa jib, and the like, 
in order to make the most of every stray 
breath of wind, no matter from which direc- 


series the American defender Puritan tried 
to cross the British boat’s bow when the 
Genesta had the right of way, and in the 
collision that resulted the challenger lost her 
bowsprit. The American was plainly at 
fault, but when the race committee told Sir 
Richard that’; the Puritan had been disquali- 
fied and that he could clear away the wreck- 
age and sail over the course and be awarded 
the race, the British sportsman replied, “We 
are very much obliged, but we don’t want it 
that way. We came over for a race, not a 
sailover.’ This endeared him to the hearts 


of all true sportsmen. 


Ten years later another British challenger 
showed a very different spirit. 


disqualified in a race 
for fouling the Ameri- 
can defender at the 
start, he refused to 
race again, going home 
in a “pet,” ‘and later 
making the statement 
abroad that the Amer- 
ican yacht had taken 
in more ballast to 
make her stiffer after 
she had been mea- 
sured, which was, of 
course, against the 
rules. The - charges 
were later proved to be 
utterly unfounded. 
But to get back to 
this year’s race. With 
the American. public, 
Sir Thomas Lipton is, 
perhaps, the most pop- 
ular man who has ever 
challenged for the 
Cup. Genial, enthusi- 
astic and democratic, 
the fact that he has 
tried for thirty-one 
years to win the tro- 
phy on which he has 
set his heart has en- 
deared him to a great 
many Americans. This 
is his fifth attempt to 
“lift the mug,” and 
each time he has 
named his challenger 
Shamrock, the present 
yacht bearing the nu- 
meral “V” after her 
name. Not discour- 
aged, apparently, by 
his other failures, like 
a good sportsman he 
“comes back formore.”’ 
And those who have 
seen his latest yacht, 


tion it may come. 


When he was 
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The America’s Cup defenders and challengers, 
from the time of the America, 1851, to Reli- 
ance, 1903, showing the great change in design 


And in the proper han- 


dling and trimming of these light sails much of 
the success of a racing yacht depends. In 


fact, skill in handling 
these large yachts with 
their immense spread 
of canvas is apt to be 
a decided factor in the 
outcome. 

The masts in these 
new Cup yachts are 
the largest ‘‘sticks”’ 
ever used in boats of 
this size. All of them 
are hollow, and they 
rise in a single spar, 
varying from 162 to 
168 feet in height. So 
high are these masts 
that none of the four 
yachts can pass under 
the bridges between 
New York and Brook- 
lyn, under which go 
the largest steamships. 
They are taller than 
the spars of many of 
the old clipper Fan 
which carried much 
more canvas and whose 
masts were divided 
into three or more 
parts, fitted end to 
end, such as lower- 
mast, topmast and 
topgallantmast. While 
most of these masts 
are made of strips of 
wood glued together 
and strongly guyed by 
wire stays, two of the 
boats are trying out 
hollow metal masts 
made of duralumin. 
The use of this ma- 
terial makes a lighter 
and smaller (in diame- 
ter) mast, and if such 
a “stick” can be kept 
in the boat in a breeze 
it will be of decided 





and watched her career and form of racing yachts 


on the other side, 

where she has been extremely successful 
against all competitors, believe Lipton has 
a better chance to win this year than ever 
before! Also, the conditions of the match 
favor him more than in previous races, and 
with a good boat he may “do the trick,” 
especially if he gets a bit of luck, an element 
which frequently plays a large part in the 
result in yacht racing. And a host of Ameri- 
cans are wishing him that luck. 

One handicap he will have to face, how- 
ever, is that after getting his boat “tuned 
up” to racing trim at home, with all those 
fine adjustments to rig that make for speed, 
he must take the racing spars out of her, put 
in a short rig, and sail her across the Atlantic 
to our shores, where the racing rig must be 
put back in the boat and the “tuning up,” 
or practice spins, begun all over again. And 
this time he will be without another boat to 
use as a “trial horse” to help her get back 
to form. 

Shamrock V, arriving in American waters 
about mid-August, has nearly a month to 
get in racing shape before the starting gun 
bangs for-the first race, on-September 13th. 


advantage. 

The crews comprise twenty-five to thirty 
men, some four or five of them being ama- 
teurs who will steer and sail the boat, the 
rest being professional sailors and officers. 
In the old days, all the crew of a yacht of this 
size slept and ate aboard. But in a modern 
Cup yacht this is not the case. Below decks 
are no living quarters of any kind for the 
crew, who are berthed on a tender, or 
mother ship, which follows the yacht around 
to her various bases. In place of living 
quarters, the space below is given up to the 
stowage of the many light sails it is neces- 
sary to carry, and to mechanical winches and 
hoists for trimming and handling sails. All 
halliards are led below to drum hoists, and 
the various sheets of all but the lightest sails 
are taken below to winches, so that a gang 
of men is always stationed below deck to 
take in and slack off on these winches and 
hoists, as ordered from deck. There is some 
feeling’ among. yachtsmen that modern 
racing yachts are becoming too mechanical, 
and that in the elimination of the traditional 
means, beef and brawn, of handling sail, we 
are losing much of the pleasure and skill of 
sailing. The answer is that the boats can be 
handled more efficiently with a smaller crew 
by the use of mechanical appliances, and that 
the weight of a part of the crew below deck 
makes for greater stability, and hence speed. 

As to the speed of these new yachts, it all 
depends, of course, on the strength and 
direction of the wind. For their size (they 
are only from 80 to 86 feet long on the 
water line) and sail area, they are probably 
the fastest sailing boats ever built. In a good 
breeze, with started sheets, or on a broad 
reach, they will probably make from 12 to 13 


T°? MEET Shamrock V we have built four 

yachts, all to the same measurement 
rating (76 feet), from which we shall pick 
the best one to defend. They are named 
Weetamoe, an Indian name, Enterprise, 
Yankee, and Whirlwind. These four boats 
are designed by four of our leading naval 
architects, and each differs from the others in 
form and in dimensions, though they are of 
the same general type and rig, and to the 
casual-eye look very much alike when first 
seen or when at a distance. In fact, to see 
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There is only one DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 
The winds are shouting tt; 
The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO: Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing; 
Swimming; Trailing; Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 


eS | 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor 
School and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 
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:nots, Which is from 13% to 15 statute 
miles, and their maximum speed. On other 
points of sailing, and in light to moderate 
winds, their speed is proportionately lower; 
put even im light winds they are very fast. 

All of our boats but the Whirlwind are 
built of bronze—that is, bronze plating over 
see] frames or ribs. The Whirlwind and 
also Shamrock V are of what is known as 
composite construction, or wooden planking 
over steel frames. Whirlwind also has a 
pointed, or canoe stern, in which she differs 
from the others. The over-all length of all 
five of the yachts mentioned is from 120 to 

o feet. 
vial now, who will sail the boats on which 
the American hopes are pinned? On the 
quarter deck of our four contenders will be 
found some of the best known yachtsmen in 
our waters. As the expense of running a 
modern Cup yacht is very great, each yacht 
is owned by a syndicate, and not by an indi- 
vidual, and the management is entrusted to 
some one member. 

On Weetamoe, George Nichols, former 
Commodore of the New York Yacht Club, 
will be in command. He sailed Vanitie in 
the trials for the last America’s Cup race, 
ten years ago, and has had wide experience 
in handling large yachts. With him are two 
of the very best sailors, Jack Parkinson and 
Robert N. Bavier. 

On Enterprise, Harold S. Vanderbilt is at 
the wheel. His experience has also been 
long and varied. Assisting him are C. Sher- 
man Hoyt, probably our best-known small- 
boat skipper, C. F. Havemeyer and W. W. 
Aldrich. 

Yankee is a Boston boat, backed entirely 
by New Englanders and sailed by a Marble- 
head crew. John T. Lawrence is in com- 


mand, but at the wheel in many of her races 
is a twenty-one-year-old youngster, Ray- 
mond Hunt. Young as he is, he started his 
sailing at an early age, and last year he rep- 
resented the United States in a match race 
with England when he was skipper of the 
Gypsy in her races against the Scotch Caryl 
for the Seawanhaka Cup. 

The management of Whirlwind is in the 
hands of a man prominent in Sea Scouting, 
Paul Hammond, Chairman of Sea Scout 
Regional Committee 2. With him on board 
are Landon K. Thorne and Adrien Iselin IT, 
and also a Sea Scout. Wanting an orderly for 
the summer’s campaign with Whirlwind, Mr. 
Hammond selected Richard Clarke, a member 
of the regional flagship at Newburgh, and he 
is sailing on the yacht and living on the yacht’s 
tender, the schooner Minas Princess. 

The match for the Cup itself will be sailed 
off Newport, beginning September 13th. It 
will consist of the best four races out of 
seven, which means that the boat first to 
cross the finish line four times will take the 
precious piece of silverware back to the club 
under whose burgee she sails. The courses 
will be thirty miles in length and will be laid 
out on the open sea, where weather conditions 
should be absolutely fair and where no pre- 
vious knowledge of local tide and wind condi- 
tions are apt to favor our boat. 

And there you have as much of the story 
of the race as can be told at this time. We 
do not know, yet, which of the four Ameri 
can yachts will be chosen to defend, and we 
do not know whether Shamrock V or the 
defender will win. We can only hope for a 
fair and square match, with no flukes or 
breaks, and that the best boat, and the best- 
sailed boat, wins. No true sportsman could 
ask for more. 





Mountaineer Blood 
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Stan seized them eagerly. One was from 
Mr. Royce. He opened it and devoured 
the contents. It was merely a gossipy letter 
giving him news of the Troop and his friends, 
and expressing considerable curiosity about 
Stan’s adventures in the mountains. The 
other letter was a businesslike message from 
his lawyer, Mr. Temple, dealing with the dis- 
position of the few things of Dr. Wayne’s 
estate. Stan read the last paragraph twice. 

“By this time you have doubtless realized 
the futility of your efforts. It was commend- 
able of you to go down and try and help 
your family. But now that you appreciate 
the shiftlessness of the people you want to 
help, why not return and continue your 
college career?” 

Stan crushed the letter in his hand. Shift- 
less people! He thought of his mother, labor- 
ing in the fields and in the house sixteen 
hoursa day. And could men be called shift- 
less whose restless energy kept them going 
from dawn to dark? They did not do much 
in the fields, or around the house, but they 
were continually doing something, whether 
it was walking ten miles to speak to a neigh- 
bor, to shoot a coon, or to earn a dollar a day 
with the axe. It was misdirected energy, 
not shiftlessness, that kept the mountain 
people in such extremes of poverty. 

“Just the same,” he thought, “I wish I 
had been to college. It would make it easier 
for me to help these people. I didn’t realize 
there was so much I didn’t know until the 
boys started shooting their questions at me.” 

“How would you like to go to a good 
school?” he asked Matt suddenly. 

“Thar hain’t hardly nothing I wouldn’t 
give ter go,” replied Matt with unexpected 
earnestness. ‘‘Afore ye came hyur I reck- 
oned I knew most all thar was ter know. 
But La! I don’t hardly know nothin’.”’ 

“When it comes to that, neither do I,” 
said Stan soberly. ‘‘We’ll have to figure out 
a way to get you to a school or college. If 
you go, will you come back when you are 
through?” 

“T calc’late I could never stay away fer 
long from these hills,” said Matt slowly. 
“If hit meant stayin’ away fer good, I reckon 
I'd never go ter any school.” 

_ If you ever got away and got an educa- 
lon, you’d have to come back, just to help 
out Jed and Ruth and Louise.” 

“T jest guess I don’t need no help,” ex- 
claimed Jed indignantly. “I kin shoot 
straighter than anything, an’ all the b’ars 
round hyur air plum’ scared o’ me.” He 
looked at the two letters and then at Stan 
with sudden fear. ‘Ye hain’t aimin’ ter go 
back ter them furrin’ parts, air ye, Stan?” 


1930 


“Maybe Matt and I will go off to school 
some day, but we'll come back,” said 
Stan. 

“Hit don’t make no diff’rence, nohow,” 
lied the little fellow with an assumption of 
indifference. 

“‘Hyur comes Pa,” said Matt suddenly. 
‘An’ he’s got someone with him.” 

Stan looked about but saw no one. He 
knew, however, that the mountain boys 
possessed the uncanny faculty of discovering 
the approach of anyone, probably due to 
a very keen perception of sound, and was not 
surprised when, an instant later, his father 
and another mountaineer appeared at the 
turn of the branch. 

“Hit’s old Tob,” exclaimed Jed. “Hit’s 
been n’ar three months come full moon sence 
old Tob was hyur afore.” 

Matt and Jed rushed up the creek to meet 
the two men. It was plain that old Tob was 
a favorite with them. Stan noticed, however, 
that his father chased them away, then, 
catching sight of Stan, he called him over. 

“Son, thishyur be Tob Rumson. He’s had 
ye in mind more’n plenty lately, an’ ye’ll find 
him as true a friend as ye might need.” 

Stan solemnly shook hands with the old 
mountaineer. Tob Rumson, rather small, a 
little bowed, and with a tinge of iron gray in 
his hair, seemed yet as wiry and tough a son 
of the hills as Stan had yet seen. His face, 
weather-beaten and lined like the rocky cliffs 
of the hills, was pleasantly suggestive of 
wisdom and humor. He peered at Stan out 
of two keen gray eyes. 

“Hit’s most surprisin’,”’ he said, “ter have 
a lad like ye leave the city an’ come back ter 
us hill-billies. Ye look as if ye had more sense 
than ter do a thing like that.” 

Stan laughed. “TI guess it’s in the blood,”’ 
he said. 

The old man looked at him sharply. 
“Yore oncle onct thought ’twas in the blood, 
too, but somehow he managed purty well ter 
git hit out o’ the blood quick enough.” 

Stan was somewhat confounded at this. 
He had gathered that Tob Rumson had sup- 
ported his uncle. But perhaps Tob was a 
little bitter because his uncle had not re- 
mained to see it through. His father had 
stepped into the cabin to prepare the women 
for an extra mouth to feed, and Stan care- 
fully framed his next remark to get a lead 
from the old mountaineer. 

“My uncle left a few odds and ends to 
finish up,” he said, watching the other 
closely. 

“He shore did,” said Tob, holding his eye 
for an instant. ‘Air ye aimin’ ter follow in 
his foot-steps?” 
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‘This lucky shot 


started with good footwork” 


“WAST week the coach let me play 
in my first regular basketball 
game. I was nervous at first, but 
the game was so fast I soon forgot 
everything but where the ball was. 






































“We worked some good passes and 
got down toward the opponent’s 
goal and before long I had the ball. 


“There wasn’t a fraction of a 
second to spare. I couldn’t aim 
and I couldn’t dribble for position. 
I just shot! The ball hit the rim, 
rolled all around it and then slid 
into the basket. Boy, what a kick 
I got out of that!” 


In basketball, much depends on 
the feet. Hoods are made to do 
what the feet do. They support 
‘your feet and their Smokrepe, 
Tire Tread and rugged cut-out 
soles prevent slipping. Hoods are 
real athletic shoes—made for every 
kind of sports wear. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts, for the Hood Book on 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 








THE SIAK 


The ideal gymnasium 
shoe for boys. Special 
Hygeen insole. Lace- 
to-roe pattern. White, 
brown, or neutral 
shade uppers. 


THE GREYHOUND Hood’s best 
shoe for basketball and gymnasium use. 
Smokrepe sole. Improved arch and instep 
strap. Sponge cushion heel. 


ina More S& Fun‘ ie 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Teeth doa 


lot more 
than chew your food 


OST of us just take our teeth for 

granted. They’re put where they 
are to take bites out of beefsteak, we 
think. Yes, but they mean a lot more 
than that. If they’re healthy teeth, 
they help make us healthy people. If 
they’re sick teeth, they make us sick 
all over. 


You fellows who want to be strong 
and athletic must be mighty careful 
of your teeth. The best friend they 
can have is a tube of Colgate’s. Know 
why? Because it cleans as no other 
toothpaste can.. And only clean teeth 
can be healthy. 


Colgate’s bubbling foam gets right 
down into the little crevices that your 
toothbrush may be neglecting. It 
loosens hidden bits of food and actively 
swirls °em away in a pleasant tasting 
wave. 


And-how fresh your mouth feels... 
how white your teeth look! Get the 
Colgate habit. Any Scout Master or 
team coach will tell you what a mighty 
good habit it is. 

Want to try a tube on our say-so? 


We'll be glad to pay forit. All you have | 
to do is send us the coupon below. 








Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 

Colgate, Dept. M-677 

P. O. Box 375, Grauu Central Post Office 

Gentlemen: New York City 
Please send me, free, a generous trial tube of 


Colgate s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 


“As long as his-footsteps don’t lead out of 
the hills,” replied Stan. 

Tob smiled, a wrinkled old smile that lent 
Stan encouragement. He was about to make 
some remark,’ but_Stan’s father reappeared 
at that instant ‘and he thought better of it. 
They went in to dinner, and Stan noticed 


versation away from anything that concerned 
Stan’s visit to the mountains. After ‘the 
noon meal was over and the two moun- 
taineers filled their pipes, with. their twists 
and completed their-smoke, Tob piilled out 
a large silver watch. 

‘“‘Reckon I’d better start fer home,” he 
told his host. ‘‘Kin ye spare Stanley ter 
help these old bones along?” 

Stan’s father laughed. ‘I reckon those 
old bones could jest show Stanley a thing or 
two about mountain climbin’. But take the 
lad with ye. _Ye’ll probably be talkin’ him 
ter death ’bout his oncle Robert.” 

“Waal, then, son, lets we-uns be a-startin’. 
These old bones hain’t as spry as they onct 
was. 

Stan was more than glad for a chance of 
an uninterrupted conversation with old 
Tob. There was something kindly and un- 
derstanding in the eye of the old mountaineer 
which led Stan’to believe:that he would find 
him a useful ally. They started up the creek 
at a speed which surprised Stan. Tob’s 
appearance certainly was deceptive., There 
was more life in that old frame than he had 
thought possible. 

““Yore ‘Pa was tellin’ me, son, that yore 
oncle left ye enough money ter git through 
college,” he began, as soon as the cabin was 
safely behind them. 

Stan nodded. 

“‘An’ ye had plenty o’ friends whar ye 
come from?” 

‘“‘A whole troopful,” smiled the other. 

“Then, why. in thunderous’ tarnation did 
ye come hyur?” 

Stan hesitated. He did not know just how 
far he could trust his companion. — Before 
he could make up his mind, the old moun- 
taineer answered for him: 

“Ye don’t. need.ter tell me, son. I know 
why ye come hyur.’- Ye come hyur for the 
same reason that yor oncle did. Ye want 
ter help yore family. Hain’t that right?” 

“Yes,” said Stan shortly. 

‘Does yore’Pa know hit?” 

“No. He thinks I’m here just because 
I can’t stay away from the hills.” 

“Ye shore have got a job on yore hands, 
boy. If ’twas a hundred o’ ye, scattered all 
through these hills, thar’d still be work left 
afore ye could change the habits o’ we moun- 
tain fellows.” 

“T’m not bothering about all the moun- 
tain people. I’m only interested in doing 
what I can for my brothers and sisters.”’ 

“Waal, that’s a man-sized job, too. An’ 
ye hain’t begun hit any too well. I hearn tell 
that the fust thing ye done was ter git Snake 
Pete on yore trail.” 

“That couldn’t be helped.” 

“No, I reckon not. An’ I’m jest as glad 
ye did what ye did do. Jest the same, Snake 
Pete is layin’ fer ye, an’ ye gotter take care 
o’ him afore ye kin hope ter do anything up 
this branch.” 

“Are you for me,’ 
“or against me?” 

“What little I kin do, boy, is fer ye. But 
I hain’t mech o’ a hand against a man like 
Snake Pete, who knows so mech ’bout all 
the folks round hyur that most o’ them jumps 
when he snaps the whip. Snake Pete won’t 
do anything agin ye in the open—that hain’t 
his style o’ workin’. He’ll creep up on ye 
through the grass, an’ the fust thing ye know 
the whole valley will be fair pantin’ fer yore 
blood. That’s the way he done yore oncle, 
an’ sense ye licked his cub he shore hain’t 
aimin’ ter let ye go any easier. But I got 
more ter say in this branch than I did when 
yore oncle tried ter turn his tricks hyur, an’ 
I'll do what I kin fer ye. I hain’t never 
pleasured the way some things is run in these 
parts.” 

“The women don’t seem to get much of 
things.” 

“They shore don’t. Most wimmen don’t 
go no more’n ten miles from the house in 
a lifetime. As fer the gals, the most fun they 
have is a twistification at the schoolhouse. 
Fer them what’s courtin’.”’ 

“A twistification?” 

“Reckon ye’d call it. dancin’. 
hain’t been mech o’ that lately. 
onct in two y’ars.” 

Soon they passed Snake Pete’s cabin, but 
as before, there was no sign of life. ‘‘Reckon 
he an’ his son air busy up some small branch,” 
said the mountaineer drily. “I uster be in 
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asked Stan suddenly, 
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the same bizness, but hit don’t pay an’ be- 


that the old’ man carefully steered* the ‘con- . 


sides; I’ve been jest enough out o’ the Smokes 
ter git a most inconvenient respect fer the 
law. I shore hev got a prize bunch o’ work- 
in’s hidden up round these hills, but T hain’t 
used them fer a good many y’ars an’ I won't 
sell ter any hillbilly fer him ter go an’ bust 
the law by turnin’ good corn inter pore 
licker.” 

The trail now climbed high above the 
creek, and an occasional grinding crash that 
reverberated through the forests told Stan 
that they were approaching lumbering opera- 
tions. When they reached the summit of 
the ridge and crossed over to the other side, 
they found themselves in the thick of things. 
They stopped for a minute to watch the well- 
trained horses start the huge logs downhill. 
A. straight, trough-like trail was cut in the 
hillside, from the trees above to the creek 
below. Men and animals worked the logs to 
this trail, called a jay-path, and drove a jay- 
grab, which was nothing more than a bent 
iron drift pin, into the front of each log with 
the hooked end pointing back. A. couple of 
horses were then harnessed to the log by a 
rope whose bigbit passed around the jay- 
grab. When the log was in place at the top of 
the jay-path the horses started down hill at a 
gallop, the log thundering after them. About 
a hundred feet down, a jay-hole, a piece of 
level ground, was cut in the hill-side, to one 
side of the jay-path. The horses stepped 
aside into this jay-hole and allowed the log ! 
to continue down hill, gathering speed as it 
went. The rope, of course, slipped off the 
hooked end of the jay-grab and the horses 
returned without command to the top of the 
jay-path. Stan wondered how they trained 
the horses. 

“They harness a new horse with an old 
one,” Tob told him. “They use a small log 
at fust. Hit don’t require a horse ter git hit 
on the hock more’n once ter twice afore he 
learns what the jay-hole’s fer.” 

They left the lumber workings and fol- 
lowed the erratic trail which dipped and 
climbed in rapid succession. When, on the 
up grades, Stan preferred a more direct line 
than the trail, the veteran mountaineer 
warned him against it. 

“‘Sure it’s a harder climb to go straight,” 
remonstrated Stan. ‘“‘But you don’t have 
so far to go.” 

“Hit hain’t the furness that gits ye, hit’s 
the upness,” said the other. Stan laughed, 
and thereafter, stuck to the trail. 

The afternoon was well along when they 
reached Tob’s cabin. Stan watched the trail 
with great care, wondering if he would be 
able to make the return trip that evening 
without missing his path. But Tob soon set 
his fears at rest. 

“Ye hain’t goin’ back ternight, boy. I 
told yore Pa ye’d bed it with me an’ git back 
termorrow afternoon. I want ye to meet the 
folks round my way. Snake Pete is gittin’ in 
a powerful lot o’ say about ye lately, an’ I 
jest figger if folks sees ye an’ talks ter ye, 
they won’t be a-believin’ Snake so quickly.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Stan. ‘I’m 
going to need all the friends I can get here.” | 

“Ye shore air, son, an’ ye kin count on me 
fer one o’ them.” 

“T believe,” laughed Stan, “that you're 
going to be the only one that wants me to 
succeed.” 

“T reckon as ye’re right, boy. Hit’s this 
a-way. I’ve got three granddaughters an’ 
a grandson. Their Pa an’ Ma is both dead, 
an’ my old woman an’ I air doin’ our best ter 
bring ’em up right. We seed how things is ! 
done down in the big valley, an’ we'd like | 
moughty well ter give these children a chance 
afore hit’s too late. So Ma an’ I air plum’ 
behind ye. We don’t expects ye ter change 
things mech, but if ye jest git the idea started 
I figger thar’s enough folks hyur who'll git 
behind ye an’ push. If yore oncle had stayed 

jest a y’ar or two longer things mought be 
changed right now.” 

As they reached the cabin a boy of about 
Matt’s age came out to meet them. It ap- 
peared that his name was also Tob, but as 
the old Tob explained, he was called Tobby 
for short. Tobby looked at Stan with hero- 
worshipping eyes. 

“So ye’re the feller what n’ar licked Pete 
Watkins to death. We-uns hev heard ’bout 
ye an’ that fracas. La! but I’d give a heap 
o’ money to hev seed you done hit.”’ 

“Maybe Pete wasn’t all he’s cracked up to 
be,” suggested Stan. 

“T reckon ye’re some scrapper jest the 
same. Pete’s got lots o’ weight on ye.” 

“The bigger they come the harder they 
fall,” Stan reminded him with a grin as Tob 
led the way into the cabin and introduced him 
to his aged wife and three girls from ten years 
up. Tob’s old woman was as faded and with- 
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all that there was more life in her than he at 
frst suspected. She lost no time telling him 
of her travels to foreign places, notably 
Knoxville and Ashville, and Stan listened in 
polite astonishment. 

“She allers talks o’ her travels,” Tobby re- 
minded him in an aside. ‘But hit’s been 
y’ars an’ y’ars sense she’s been more’n six 
miles from this house.” 

Unfortunately, the old woman’s ears were 
much better than they seemed, and she 
pore down on her grandson like an enraged 
witch. , 

“Never ye mind, ye young whippersnap- 

er.” she told him, shaking a lean finger in 
his face. “‘It’ll be many a y’ar afore ye’ll 
see the sights that these old eyes hev 


seed. 

" Tobby beat a hasty retreat and his grand- 
mother returned to her travels. At this junc- 
ture, however, Tob demanded food, and for 
the present the perigrinations of the old lady 
were shelved. 

Stan slept with Tobby that night, and dis- 
covered several interesting things about 
himself. ‘Snake Pete’s been lettin’ out that 
ye're a gov’ ment man,” he was told. “He 
says ye’re a kind o’ spy, an’ we’uns better 
be careful when ye air around.” 

Stan, staring into the darkness and listen- 
ing to the hoot of the distant owls, consid- 
ered this. ‘“‘Does anyone believe him?” 
he asked. 

“Some folks pretend to b’lieve hit ’cause 
they’re afeared o’ Snake. But other folks 
think that Snake hain’t above tellin’ tales 
to the gov’ment hisself at times an’ they 
don’t give mech ears to him.” 

Stan tried to consider this also, but the 
heavy grip of mountain sleep was upon him, 
and he slipped away into oblivion while 
Tobby was cheerfully summing up the 
iniquities of Snake Pete and son. 

Sunday was a day of rest in the mountains 
for allexcept the women. All of the men who 
possessed a Sunday suit put it on when they 
arose Sunday morning and kept them on 
all day, regardless of what they had to do. 
Stan noticed, as he and Tob and Tobby 
visited {rom one cabin to another, that an 
exception to the “‘rule for women” was made 
in the case of those girls of marriageable age 
who had not yet secured husbands. They 
were not required to work on Sunday. 
Their younger sisters and their mothers and 
married sisters, if any were about, did all the 
chores around the house. Sunday was 
‘courtin’”” day for them, and they were 
expected to entertain the local young men 
to the best of their ability. 

Tobby lamented the fact that the 
“preacher hain’t been round these parts fer 
six months.” Stan wondered at this display 
of religious fervor on Tobby’s part. 

“Hit’s more fun than treein’ a b’ar,” 
Tobby told him. ‘‘We-uns allers wait till 
the gals an’ their fellers is in the church, 
then we shoots ’em up.” 

Stan refused to be startled until he had 
learned more of ‘church shootin’.” 

“We gits our rifle-guns an’ pistols an’ jest 
when the preacher starts a-churchin’ the 
sarmon, we lets loose. We jest shoot in the 
air, natcher’lly, but the gals is scared to 
death an’ carries on somethin’ awful. 
Church meetin’ is held in the schoolhouse, 
that’s so small a feller cain’t cuss a pig 
thout gittin’ the squeal in his mouth. The 
preacher says he was goin’ to law us next 
time, but he hain’t never come back.” 

Stan soon learned, as he made the rounds 
of the neighboring cabins, that his fame had 
preceded him. ‘“‘Ma,-come quick! Hyur’s 
the feller what licked Snake Pete’s boy!” 
“Joe, drap that work an’ run tell yore Pa 
hyur’s that thar young Stanley Wayne 
what done beat up Pete Watkins come fer 
to say Howdy!” These, and other like re- 
marks greeted him as Tob introduced him 
to the first person he met near each cabin. 
Some regarded him with frank suspicion. 
Others were evidently withholding judgment, 
and ‘still others welcomed him as a true son 
of the hills who had miraculously escaped the 
evil machinations of the -wicked city. 
He met a few new relatives who were un- 
reservedly proud of him, and encountered 
friends of Snake Pete who looked upon him 
darkly. On the whole, however, he felt 
that Tob’s idea was a good one and that in 
meeting face to face the people of this branch 
he had done much to avert the evil reputation 
_ Snake Pete was trying to fasten on 

m. 

_ When Stan was ready to leave, old Tob 
insisted on Tobby- accompanying him. 
Stan tried to laugh the offer down, but when 
the old mountaineer insisted it occurred to 
him that Tob was thinking of the Watkins 
family. Like a flash he recalled that never 
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since Snake Pete’s visit had he been allowed 
to go anywhere in the hills alone. The 
Waynes were not going to give the Watkins’ 
a chance to meet Stan unaccompanied. 

He didn’t care for the idea of a body- 
guard, but he liked Tobby and soon con- 
sented to his returning with him. They 
started down the branch at a brisk clip. 
Stan saw that Tobby was stretching his legs 
to the utmost. 

““Where’s the fire?’”’ he laughed, and as 
Tobby’s blank face showed no comprehension 
of this urban inquiry, he changed it. 
“‘What’s the rush?” 

“Sorter figger we orter git past Snake’s 
place afore dark,” Tobby told him. ‘‘’Cose, 
he won’t bother us, but jest the same——”’ 

Stan-grinned. “TI feel the same way you 
do,” he said. “I'd hate to let that trio 
get their hands on me after dark, or before 
dark either, for that matter.” 

By swinging along at a four-mile clip 
they came in sight of the Watkins cabin 
just about dusk. Tobby then led him over 
a short detour that missed the main trail, 
in order to avoid being seen by anyone in 
the cabin. They hit the trail again beyond 
the cabin, near an inviting spring. By un- 
spoken agreement they stopped to slake their 
thirst. Suddenly Tobby gripped Stan’s 
shoulder. 

“‘Somebody’s comin’,” he said in a 
whisper. ‘‘Git into the laurel quick!” 

Stan listened intently, but could hear 
nothing. He knew, however, that moun- 
taineers could detect significant sounds at 
great distances, but the idea of hiding in the 
bushes was not to his liking. Tobby, how- 
ever, seized an arm and before Stan knew 
it the two were concealed behind a large 
cluster of laurel. 

“Hit mought be Snake Pete,” whispered 
Tobby. “This is his spring.” 

Stan could now hear approaching foot- 
steps and rather loud voices as though two 
men were quarrelling. One of the voices 
was the frayed-edged dialect of Snake 
Pete. A few seconds later Snake Pete and 
his son, headed up branch, stepped into the 
cleared area around the spring and stopped 
for a drink. Stan’s heart beat fast as he 
heard his name mentioned. 

“T tell ye he was up ter Tob Rumson’s 
ter-day,”’ young Pete was angrily telling his 
father. ‘‘He’ll hafter come back this way. 
Why don’t ye wait fer him an’ do what ye 
sed ye was goin’ ter?” 

“’Cause that hain’t my way o’ doin’ 
things,” his father rejoined, much out of 
temper. ‘‘Hain’t no use gittin’ a flock o’ 
Waynes down on us till we git through this 
licker bizness. I got a way ter git rid o’ 
that cub that’ll fix him up proper. An’ the 
Waynes air goin’ ter help us.” 

“How come,’ demanded his son in- 
credulously. 

“Don’t ye fret none ’bout that. We air 
fixin’ hit so the Waynes themselves will be 
the fust ter go after his hide.” 

“Like ye fixed him t’other night?” asked 
young Pete with heavy sarcasm. 

The elder Watkins turned on him in a rage. 
“Don’t ye go sassin’ me, ye young colt. 
Snake Pete gits his way one way or ’nother, 
an’ don’t ye fergit hit. One week more, an’ 
that young Wayne’s goin’ ter wish he had 
died afore he set foot in the Smokies. ”’ 

The two knelt down by the spring and 
drank in deep, heavy gulps. Then they left, 
headed homeward. Stan and Tobby waited 
until they were well out of hearing before they 
came out of their hiding place. Then they 
exchanged significant glances. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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SYNOPSIS 


STANLEY WAYNE learns that the man who 
had brought him up as his own son was not 
his father but his uncle. He learns further that 
his parents and brothers and sisters are living in 
squalor on Yellowcreek, in the heart of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 

Stan determines that he should go there and in 
some way help them. He journeys to Yellow- 
creek, where he spends the night before going to 
the Wayne cabin. His city clothes draw him into 
a fight with a bully at the hotel. 

The next day he goes to his home. He is ap- 
palled at the squalor he finds. His father, mother, 
younger brothers Matt and Jed and sister Ruth 
and a baby are living in a small shanty in the 
poorest condition. After getting slowly acquainted 
Stan’s father takes him for a trip to meet the 
neighbors, among whom are the Watkins. Stan 
discovers that Snake Watkins is the bully with 
whom he had a fight the night before in Yellow- 
creek. 

The next day Watkins’ son comes over to the 
Wayne home and deliberately forces a fight 
with Stan. Stanley’s boxing skill is too much 
for Pete who receives a fearful licking. That 
night ugly rumors fly that the Watkins’ clan is 
out to avenge the insult. A number of Waynes 
arrive at Stan’s home just prior to a visit from 
some Watkins. 
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of sixteen—was among the first to go overseas. 
He went as a member of the famous band of the 222nd 
Battalion, Canadian Expeditionary Forces. His father 
was director. After returning to Canada in 1919 his real 
career began and Park has gone “over the top” in music 
as determinedly as his old battalion did in the war. 

He has played with the old Kilties and with Creatore. 
The mellow richness of his Conn sousaphone has been 
heard at Atlantic City; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
Gulf Hotel, Biloxi; Swiss Gardens, Cincinnati;Trianon 
and Aragon Ball Rooms, Chicago; and in many other 
dazzling dance orchestras. 

Park says:—“I always recommend Conns for the 
beginner as well as the artist. For Conn instruments 
are easier to play, richer in tone, and are built to give 
years of satisfying performance.” 
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if desired. Write for details and interesting with facts 
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is the ideal food for the 
camp or the long tramp, 
supplying in well-bal- 
anced proportion every 
needed element for 
building sturdy, robust 
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food for top-notchers. 
It’s the whole wheat in 
a digestible form. De- 
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Anzr because with Winchester girder frame 
and bridge construction they are supreme 
in strength. 


Ahead because with Winchester double row, self 
contained and hardened ball bearing rolls, the 
aresupremein easyrunning qualitiesand pete: / 
Ahead because with Winchester solid treads they give 
you added mileage wherever you may skate. 

7,000 miles of road tests, with real skating by real boys, 
have proved these facts to Winchester engineers. our 
first week of skating will prove them to you. Ask your 
dealer for Winchester Roller Skates—for boys—for girls 
—or in junior size for younger children. 









a If you shoot as well as skate, ask your dealer 

z for Winchester Kopperklads .22’s. They’re 
~- nail drivers for accuracy and, with their 
LAY gleaming cop ted bullets, they’re as 
oer clean to handle as they are to shoot. 


Dept.L, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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world over as Old Idle Five Minutes. The 
laziest old rascal on earth has an idea that 
he has just to whistle to stop all the wheels of 
industry on earth. 

Well, just let him whistle this month while 
we are all busy packing up our tents and 
dusting off our school books. 

Say, boys, let us do some of the mocking 


for himself. Let’s make imitation in his case 
be the sincerest form of flattery. Send in 
your joke and receive a Boy Scout diary. 





Whoa! 
“Now, children,” said the teacher, ‘tell 


me the opposite of misery.’ 
“Happiness.” 

“And of sadness.” 
“Gladness.”’ 

“And of woe.” 
“*Giddap.” 





c* Cy? ? 





and see if we can’t make old I.F.M. go whistle | 





A Breath-Taking Reply 
Ju: What are you running for? 
Ti: I’m trying to catch my breath. 


Safe 

Auto SALESMAN: What type of car do you 
ike? 
PEDESTRIAN: None of them; I just came 
in here to enjoy being among a few that I 
don’t have to jump from. 


Yes, How’s He to Know? 


TENDERFOOT: I’m glad I’m not a snake. 
First Cass: Why so? 

TENDERFOOT: When he has a stomachache 
how’s he to know whether it’s a stiff neck or 
a sore tail? 





an 





The Worst Part 


It was a thrilling story that Smith had to 
tell. 

“T had lost all hope,” he said; “‘as I sank 
for the third time, my past life rose up before 
me in a series of grim, realistic pictures.” 

A murmur of sympathy rolled from the 
lips of the listeners but just as he was prepar- 
ing to resume, McTavish said, “And did 
you happen to notice a picture of me lending 
you five dollars in the autumn of 1919?” 


A Willing Horse 
Visitor: Why does your horse stop so 
often? : 
FARMER: Wh’al, you see he’s kind of con- 
scientious. He’s hard o’ hearin’ and he stops 
to make sure he won’t miss hearing me when 





I say, “whoa.” 
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past him, I got the hiccoughs. 





The fire bell rang. A student leaning out 
of a seventeen-story window to see the fire 
engine, fell out. The heavy machine passed 
over his prostrate body. 

“‘T’m a football player,”’ he said as he rose 
and brushed the dust from his suit. 


We’ll Say They’re Few 


TEACHER: How many make a dozen? 
Crass: Twelve. 

TEACHER: How many make a million? 
BricuT PupIit: Very few. 


Wrong Color Scheme 
“Sambo, where you gwine in such a 
rage?”’ 
“*Ah’s gwine to git dat doctah what sewed 
up mah operation wit’ white thread.” 





Strange 


A man on the train put his shoes out for 
the porter to shine and in the morning found 
one tan shoe and one black shoe. Asking the 
porter about it, the porter answered: “Sorry, 
sir, but that is the second time that has 
happened this morning, sah.” 


Send ’Em In 


TENDERFOOT: The first thing I ever wrote 
was accepted by Boys’ Lirr. 

First CLass: What was it, a story ora 
poem? 

TENDERFOOT: A year’s subscription. 


A Fruit That Made Good 
TENDERFOOT: What’s grapefruit? 
First Crass: Strictly speaking it’s a lemon 
that’s been given a chance and took advan- 
tage of it. 


He Tolled Him 


BELtHop (after guest had rung for ten 
minutes) : Did you ring, sir? 

Guest: No, I was tolling, I thought you 
were dead. 


Star Travelers 
TEACHER: If the earth travels around the 
sun, what travels around the earth? 
Puptt: Tramps. 


In a Nutshell 


“How are you getting along at college’ 

“‘Oh, pretty well, thanks. I’m trying av- 
fully hard to get ahead.” 

“That’s good. You need one.” 
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Two Beau Brummells of Delphium 


(Continued from page 22) 








own to the metal, wondering, no doubt, 
hat fresh calumny could be perpetrated 
upon her. : 

The next morning they really went to 
They put onirst a coat of lead, which 
partially obliterated some of the less severe 
cars of battle. That dry, they sandpapered 
‘ down and began on the colored enamels. 
The final result was a sort of gun-metal black 
with bright red fenders, skirt and chassis. 

“There, you old relic you!” exploded 
phinny, standing off and squinting at it. 
“Youre a—a Hispano-Flivo! Wait until 
you meet your foreign cousin on the street. 
ust you wait.” F 
“«“Phinny, how about a coat-of-arms?” 
asked Rabbit. “‘This thing won’t be right 
without some heraldry and—and family 
trees on it.” 

“The Finch’s haven’t any trade-mark,” 
pondered Phinny. “But we can put any- 
thing on we like. How about a bird—bird 
jor Finch, see? ~And a—a lion?” 

Rabbit, the artist of the firm, considered. 
“Tcan’t paint a lion. All the animals I can 
draw are dogs and pigs. Say, I cando a swell 
pig. Were any of your ancestors mixed up 
with pigs?” 

“J had an uncle who used to raise pigs. If 
pigs is all you can paint, then he’ll have to 


work. 


7 


be the one we take the coat-of-arms from. . 


Go ahead and put a pig in.” 

So Rabbit went to work, bending all his 
artistic powers on that coat-of-arms. The 
result was a heroic-sized design on each door, 
a very beautiful, even noble design, with a 
wreath atop which looked like poison ivy, a 
rather bloated looking bird above and a pig 
—well, a sort of a pig—below. 

“Rabbit, you’re great,” congratulated 
Phinny. “A regular Rembrandt.” 

Rabbit sniffed. “I read that he had to 
have models. I ask you, did you see any 
birds or pigs around here while I was doing 
my stuff? Huh?” 

“You’re wonderful. You ought to take up 
art. Now as soon as this is dry we’ll take her 
out on the road. Gosh, you’d never know 
Bounding Betty now.” 

“How she has changed,” nodded Rabbit. 


T WAS some ten days after this that Mrs. 

Finch peered at her son across the supper 
table one night, peered with considerable 
interest. Finally, as if to do the subject 
greater justice, she put on her reading glasses 
and leaned still nearer her offspring. 

“Robert, dear,” she said (using her own 
alias for Phinny). ‘‘ Robert, what on earth 
is the matter with your upper lip?” 

“Lip?” 

“Yes, lip. It doesn’t look as if you’d 
washed it for days—and— Good land, you 
aren’t—you-——” 

Phinny burned a bright red. ‘‘ You guessed 
it Mom. Thought I’d see how I looked with 
a—a mustache!” 

His father stared over the tops of his glasses 
at the flustered Phinny. “‘Hum. So that’s 
it. I thought you’d been. eating shredded 
wheat and had forgotten to use a napkin. 
Well, well. A mustache!” 

“Oh say, Pa, it isn’t as bad as that!” 
protested Phinny. 

“You let nim alone,” interrupted Mrs. 
Finch. “I remember when I first met you, 
you were trying to raise a set of Burnside 
whiskers and you looked like something the 
cat had brought in. Robert looks real—er— 
distinguished. But, Robert, dear, I do hope 
you'll cut it off after the fad dies out. You’re 
not my little boy with— You're too 
young—” 

“Oh say, Mom, does it really look— Can 
you see anything without your glasses—I 
mean anything real mustachy about it?” 


’ 


“Now, I know it is there, I can.” Then 
hastily. “It’s real pretty, Robert.” 

“Distinguished, you said, Mom.” 

“Um-hum. So it is.” 

Mothers know just what to say. Dis- 


unguished! The very word. 

\fter supper, swallowed whole, Phinny 
soared out to the barn and a little later was 
on his way to Rabbit Todd’s home. ‘There 
was a remarkable derby hat perched on one 
corner of his head. A silk handkerchief 
peeped from an upper coat pocket; this 
heat touch was original. 

Rabbit came out. 

“My word!” chi Phinny, squinting at 
his friend’s face. ‘*What luck?” 

“Rotten,” complained Rabbit, stroking 
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his own upper lip. ‘‘ Nothing seems to make 
it start. I’ve primed it with cylinder oil, 
mutton tallow and even kerosene.”’ 

“Look me over!” beamed Phinny. 

.Envy it was that looked him over, green- 
eyed. “Where'd you get that hat, Phin?” 

‘Old one of Dad’s. Had it cleaned and I 
stuffed blotting-paper inside the band. Dad’s 
head isn’t swelled; it’s just—overgrown, I 


guess. And say, they’re wise to the mus- 
tache. Mom said it was distinguished. Get 
that. Distinguished.” 


“Yeah,” said Rabbit, gloomily. “But you 
can’t pull the ends out stiff yet.” 

“Give it time. _It’s only nine days and 
ten hours old. Come on, let’s go for a ride. 
What’s the good of having a good old His- 
pano-Flivo if you don’t burn up the road?” 

The innocent cause of all this strange be- 
havior on the part of Rabbit and Phinny went 
his way serenely, unaware of what he’d done. 
T. Ransome Binns had far too much to do to 
worry about the large herd of which he 
fancied himself the bell-cow—although that 
figure of speech wouldn’t have appealed to 
him at all. 

In Knollwood, his great estate on the 
Hill (Early Georgian with a strong Italian 
feeling in the house), he moved about as the 
mood struck him. Lord of the Manor. That 
was the note which seemed to strike a har- 
monious chord in his heart. Sometimes he 
roamed his private domain in tweeds, smok- 
ing a Prince of Wales pipe (which made him 
sick), a wolf-hound or two at his heels. He 
loved that picture of himself! Too bad the 
bally place wasn’t big enough to have a jolly 
bit of fox-hunting; then he’d show the town 
something worth seeing. 

At this particular time the Binns heart was 
in a bit of a flutter. While in Europe he had 
angled, with the adroitness of the most skill- 
ful fisherman, for notice among the titled. 
For, truth to tell, what Mr. Binns really 
craved was to get all mixed up with earls, 
barons, counts and the like. He was of that 
strange American breed that almost worships 
royalty. 

His persistence had been rewarded. In 
fact, so well rewarded that Mr. Binns feared 
something would happen to dash his cup of 
happiness in pieces beiore he could sip of its 
wonderful flavor. He trembled when he 
thought of it—which must have been a 
severe strain on his nervous system because 
he thought of very little else. And who 
wouldn’t? 

A real, genuine titled Count was soon to 
pay him a visit! Count Frederick Michael 
Von Pretzlau, of Austria, had promised and 
later written that he would be pleased to 
visit his friend T. Ransome Binns at his 
home in America. The Count he had met 
in London. Was it any wonder, then, that 
the Master of Knollwood should be so a- 
twitter? 

He had half a dozen workmen trim the big 
estate until there wasn’t a tendril or sprig of 
anything out of place. The inside of the 
house, too, came in for a rigid grooming. Mr. 
Binns determined that nothing should be 
left undone and that everything possible 
should be done for the Count’s enjoyment. 
It must be so well done that the nobleman 
would remember his stay at Knollwood as 
one of the high spots in his aristocratic life. 

And finally the big day came, the day that 
was to put a sort of crown of glory on the 
Binns brow. The Count, owing to the press 
of many engagements, could stay but a 
limited time, and so the festivities must be 
somewhat telescoped. Hence it was that a 
reception would be held in the beautiful 
grounds of Knollwood immediately following 
the Count’s arrival by train from New York. 

And how had Delphium fared as to invita- 
tions? Well, Judge A. Pettigrew Lithgoe 
had been invited, one of the town’s really 
prominent citizens. The Cuthbert Neves 
were among the chosen few, also. And the 
only remaining Delphiumite was Mr. Gamal- 
iel Baggs, President of the Bank. It was to 
be an Affair, Ltd.—as far as Delphium went. 

Of course there were guests from points 
distant; those worthy and well qualified to 
meet a Count. Mr. Binns had to be a bit 
brutal in the matter. If he didn’t put the 
bars down somewhere, why, it would develop 
into an All-Detphium affair. And it was his9 
own party, wasn’t it? 

There were two who were most emphatic- 
ally not of the elect; they realized it fully and 
yet a budding hope had urged them to don 











Kasy to earn a Flag 
for your troop 


Send for FREE Certificate worth 
10 Octagon coupons. See below. 











Scouts get equipment of all 
kinds the Octagon way 


OW is the time to start getting those 


P pieces of equipment that you or 


your troop needs. Perhaps it’s a troop 
flag, or something else for the bunch. 
Or it may be you need a hat, a flashlight, 
a knife. Whatever it is, send now for the 
full story of how to earn it by saving 
Octagon coupons. 

To help you along, we’re going to send 
you FREE a certificate that’s good for 
10 coupons! Fill in your name and other 
information below, clip and mail. 


Coupon-saving easy 


Boys are finding the Octagon way the 
easiest method by which to get Scout 
equipment. No money is needed. Nearly 
everybody uses or has used Octagon Soap 
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Here are the numbers of 
coupons from Octagon Soap 
Products required to get 
various pieces of equipment. 
Read them carefully: 


equi No. Coupo 

a —) Required 
EE dccnennéccssbones 
Neckerchief .... 
Shirt (687).................275 
| aS 50 
nee Le. .d MELT EE 100 
Cook Kit (1200)............ 375 
PERN OER bo ccccetevrecens 210 
TRODS CARPE) o-0.00 0 cscccccens 100 
Breeches (651) ............- 425 
Flashlight (1278)........-+. 300 
Stockings (528)............. 100 


NOTE: “All orders must show numbers 
of Troop to which Scout belongs. 
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Products. Perhaps your mother has some 
of these famous soaps in her kitchen 
now. Ask her. Ask your grocer for the 
names of other people who buy Octagon 
regularly. Then form a coupon route. 
Arrange to collect the Octagon coupons 
from neighbors and friends as well as 
those your mother gets. Soon you'll have 
enough to get a piece of Scout equipment. 

If it’s a flag or other large pieces of 
equipment your troop needs, get all the 
other fellows interested. They’ll soon be 
able to gather up a lot of coupons. So 
send for free certificate today. 


Octagon soap products 


There are six Octagon Soap Products with which 
you get coupons: Octagon Soap for the laundry ; 
Octagon Soap Powder for the sink; Octagon 
Scouring Cleanser for pots and pans; Octagon 


| Toilet Soap for the wash basin; Octagon Floating 


Soap for the bath; Octagon Soap 
Chips for the washing machine. 


NOTE: The coupon on Octa- 
gon Toilet Soap has double value! 
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Maker of the Famous Duofold 
Guaranteed-for-Life Pen 
Offers Boys a Splendid Value 
in the *“‘True Blue”’ 





Every boy knows the famous Parker 
Duofold Pen that has been dropped from 
airplanes, high in the sky, without dam- 
age. That has been run over by 10-ton 
motor buses, without harm—the Pen that 
Geo. S. Parker gives an unqualified Guar- 
antee for Life. 

Now, boys may own a fine Parker Pen— 
the True Blue—for a very low price. Just 
the thing to start off right at school. It has 
many of the features of the standard Parker 
Duofolds. 

It is ‘‘easy-writing,”” with well-ground 
thick gold point. It is streamlined for grace 
and speed. It sets low in the pocket without 
bulge. And it writes with the famous Parker 
Pressureless Touch—Geo. S. Parker’s 47th 
Improvement of fountain pens. 

See the Parker True Blue at any fountain 
pen counter. $3.50. Lovely True-Blue Pencil 
to match, $3.25. Both together in a fine 
Duette Box—$6.75. Your True Blue Parkers 
will give true blue service for many years 
to come. See them today. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
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| their handsomest togs. You never could tell. 
Something might happen. 

They now sat, striving for a decently bored 
expression, in their small but supremely 
gorgeous car, waiting for the train to come in. 
The train that was to bring the Count! The 
little car, parked at one end of the wobbly 
old platform, was partially hidden from the 
station by a great stack of milk cans. It 
ought to have been hidden, so brightly red 
were its fenders, gear and wheels. Even 
eclipsed though it was, from around the milk 
cans there seemed to glow an aura of ruddy 
warmth, What a car! 

The two young men, so alternately bored 
and excited, were certainly dressed up. 
feverish interval of paid labor in a sawmill 
had added:a definite series of colorful notes 
| to their wardrobes. There were derby hats 

upon their sleek heads, spats upon their 
| ankles and blue shirts from their 
| snappy suits, shirts with collars attached and 
secured with gold pins—well, nearly gold pins. 

But perhaps the most remarkable things 
about their joint effect were two small 

mustaches, startling on such youthful faces. 





Yes, small they were, but so heavily waxed 


that they ‘stuck out like indignant little 
barbs. Nothing like good old shoemaker’s 
wax for stiffening hairs; too bad it was so 
smelly. 

One spoke as if with a lame lip. 

“S’pose we can get in—somehow?” from 
Rabbit. 

“Who’s going to stop us?” protested 
Phinny. “There are driveways all over the 
place and the Delphium Police Force can’t 
guard more than one at a time—not unless 
they add somebody to him. Gosh—I mean, 
my word! I hope we see the Count.” 

“Me, too. I’ve never seen a Count—I’ve 
never even seen a rhinoceros. This old town 
never sees anything. Say, Phin, if you should 
get an introduction to a Count—just say you 
might—what do you say to him, hey? Do 
you say. ‘Pleased to meetcha, Your 
Highness?” 

“Hum. I dunno. Maybe you'd say, 
“How d’you do, Mister Count.” But there’s 
no chance, I guess. Say, Rabbit, keep your 
head out of the sun. Your mustache is 
running!” 

“Ha! Look at your own. One side is 
lower than the other already. Gosh, this old 
sun is fierce on this shoemaker’s wax.” 

“Hi! Listen! Here comes the Hispano- 
Suiza!” 

The deep hum of the big car grew louder 
and, with a wide sweep, it circled the cinder 
area, coming to a stop With its back to the 
smaller edition of itself. 

“Oh, ho! Meet your little cousin, His- 
pano-F'livo!”” whispered Phinny. 

“‘Golly, they do look alike,” said Rabbit. 
“We did a slick job. Here’s the old train. 
Whee! Now for the Count! Pleased to 
meetcha, Your Greatness!” 

All the carefully assumed distrait air 
vanished from the two young faces as the 1.28 
clanked and hissed to a stop. Leaning far 
over car doors, the boys stared, pop-eyed, for 
the great personage. 

And then he came. There was no doubt- 
ing him. Tall, handsome and distinguished- 
looking. A man you’d look at in any crowd. 
He met their fondest hopes as to dress. He 
was perfect. 

They gazed, breathless, until the big car 
swept him away in a cloud of dust and 
cinders. 

“‘Whee! We saw him!” cried Rabbit. 

“Yes, sir! We’ve seen a Count. And say, 
did you notice the spats?” 

Rabbit nodded. ‘‘He’s a Count all right. 
Couldn’t look more so if he’d been a Duke.” 

The excitement incident to a train arrival 
died away. No, there was one passenger still 
idling about,a man. He had been observing 


the Binns party and now he strolled along the . 


platform. Noticing the boys, he came over. 

He wore a soft felt hat pulled down in front. 
Under that brim were a pair of very cold, 
observant eyes, hard eyes. He trained them 
on the gala Hispano-Flivo and its equally 
gala occupants. 

“Hello, boys,” he greeted them, 
here?” 

“Yes,” replied Phinny. 

“Doing anything much?” asked the man. 
He was young, now they studied him. 

“Well, I dunno,” explained Phinny. “We 
thought we might go to a function— 
maybe——” 

“Function? 
went?” 

“Yes, sir. The reception to Count Pretzlau 
at the Binns place.” 

“Oh,” the man said, and appeared in- 
terested. “Are you by any chance—invited? 


“Live 


Not the—where that car 





I understood———”’ 


“Well, no. But we thought—maybe—— 


“See here, son,” quickly spoke the man. 

And I want to get 
I’m a reporter on the 
New York Planet and we want a story, see?” 


“T’m a stranger here. 
into that reception. 


“Golly!” 


“Tf you'll drive me there—get us into the 
grounds with your car—I’ll give you five 


dollars,” he explained. “Have no scruples. 


This is strictly honorable. 


how we journalists have to get into places.” 
Phinny and Rabbit considered—about two 
seconds. Then they flung open the door. 
“Hop in,” cried Phinny. “We'll get you 
in all right.” 
“Is there a back way—some entrance not 
generally used?” asked the reporter. 





_ He met their fondest 
hopes as to dress 


“Yes, sir. Wecan go in through the grove 
and that’ll bring us out at one side of the 
house, near the little pond.” 

“OK. Step on it.” 

Phinny did. Too bad he had no exact 
knowledge of where the reception was to be 
held. Hence it was with some consternation 
that he very nearly drove the garish Hispano- 
Flivo right into the middle of the social affair. 


* How was he to know it would be staged on 


the very banks of that miniature pond? 

They were surprised, of course. But in no 
measure did their surprise approach that of 
the members of the Binns-Pretzlau Reception! 

The guests stared, amazed, at this sudden 
apparition in black and red, rattling in upon 
them. Mr. Binns was just presenting Judge 
Lithgoe to his titled guest—and he turned 
horrified eyes at the queer trio in that 
startling car. To make it worse, Phinny shut 
off the gas too soon and the Hispano-Flivo 
backfired, as many a flivver has done before. 

They got out of the car. Now they were 
here, they might as well act like guests. Mr. 
Binns seemed rooted to the spot. He gazed, 
purple in the face, at the car, at the odd look- 
ing mustached boys—at the reporter. He 
felt he ought to say something—take charge 
of a terribly queer situation. Words sput- 
tered from his mouth. 

“Wh-what—to whom are we indebted— 
to what—” he addressed them. 

Phinny smiled foolishly—and Rabbit tried 
to swallow something that just wouldn’t be 
swallowed. The Count gazed coldly, aloofly, 
at the little group. The reporter alone 
seemed calm; he was staring at the Count. 

The Master of Knollwood found his voice. 
“What do you want here? How did you get 
in? Don’t you know this is a—this is——” 

“Well,” stammered Phinny. - “We 
thought—we——” 

The reporter stepped forward. “TI am to 
blame. J asked them to come—with me. 
I’m a reporter for the New York Planet. My 
card.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Binns. “Well, we——” 

The reporter turned his hard gaze on the 
Count. 

“Up to your old tricks again, Wally?” he 
grinned. 

The Count was white and his eyes burned 
black as he glared back. 

“Who is this fellow?” he asked, haughtily. 
‘Am I to be insulted?” 

The reporter shook his head, as if address- 
ing a naughty child. “It’s no use, Wally. 
You know I’ve got the goods on you. Better 
run along—before I call the police.” 
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exploded the Count. “\\), 


“ I—I eats ” 
this is an outrage. This a 

“My man,” Mr. Binns threatened 4, 
reporter, “leave these grounds before T 
have you thrown out. You are insulin, 
my guest, the Count of———” a 

“The Count of Sixth Avenue,” laugh 
the reporter. ‘Why, he’s no more a Coung 
than I’m an elephant. His name is jj, 
McCrum and he’s an actor—or was one, Hy, 
done this trick of posing as a Count or , 
Baron before. Let’s seep Wally. You were 
Baron de Rochambeau two years ago 4 
Pittsburg. And——” 

“You must be mistaken,” sputtered |; 
Binns. “Surely, you——” ; 

The reporter drew a copy of a Newspaper 
from his pocket. 

“There’s a story of his last escapade,” ly 
said, grinning. “And his picture is the, 
too. Any doubt now?” 

The Count suddenly wilted. It was no ys 
to bluff any further with this awful reporte: 
who seemed to know everything. Bold as hy 
was, he felt the risk was too great to brazen 
out. He bowed and followed Peevey, thy 
Binns butler, into the house for his things 

There didn’t seem to be any particuly 
reason for a reception, seeing there wasn’ 
anybody to receive, so it just trickled ayyay. 
So did the Hispano-Flivo. It trickled aw;; 
in such a hurry that it missed a granite ga; 
post by a mere inch. 

The next morning Phinny was called o 
the telephone. 

“It’s Mr. Binns,” said his mother, ex. 
citedly. “‘What can he want of you, Robert?” 

Phinny didn’t know—but it made hin 
nervous. He went to the phone and ther 
was a short one-sided conversation. Phinny 
hung up. His mother quizzed him. Why 
did the great man want? 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Phinny. “Jus 
wants to see me—about something. Ahoy 
something, yeah.” 

He picked up Rabbit on the way. And one 
again the Hispano-Flivo entered the aristo. 
cratic grounds of Mr. T. Ransome Binns, 

There was nothing, however, to be neryou 
about. The Duke of Delphium met them 
in his great library and motioned them to, 
sofa. He stood with his back to the fire 
place and gazed at them queerly. He wa 
distant, perhaps, but not angry. 

“Let’s get down to business,” he final) 
said. “First, how much do you want for that 
beastly car of yours?” 

“Oh, the fliv?” said Phinny. 

“Yes. I—er—want to buy it!” was the 
surprising statement. 

“Well, we paid fifteen dollars for the car— 
and three-forty for the paint ——”’ 

“Yes,” glared Mr. Binns. ‘Well, I'll give 
you one hundred dollars. Go and buy your 
selves another car—but NO PAINT! Under. 
stand? Iam sure Mr. Ford wants his cars to 
stay the way he makes them. Nothin 
handsomer than a nice, black flivver. Pleas 
—please don’t paint this one—er red. Just 
leave it the way it is.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Phinny. 

Mr. Binns studied them further. They 
were only young chaps; he knew they had 
meant no real harm—but this upsetting 
Phinny person who had such awful ideas! 
He must be handled with diplomacy. 

“Do you know,” he said, addressing 
Phinny. “Do you know, you look much 
better—er—with a plain face? That mus 
tache, now. It’s really too old—much to 
old for you.” 

“Tt’s hard to keep trained, too,” explained 
Phinny naively. ‘The shoemaker’s wat 
makes me sick, it’s so smelly-——” 

Mr. Binns seemed about to choke but re 
covered before he reached a rich cerise shade 

“Yes, indeed,” he agreed. “They ar 
trying.” He reached in his pocket. ‘Here’ 
five dollars. Go and shave ’em off, both of 
you. Don’t try to look old before your time 
Believe me, you’ll be old soon enough.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Phinny. “We were 20 
ing to doit anyway. Thanks.” 

Mr. Binns bowed them out. They went 
slowly down the curved driveway, on foot. 
Had they lingered, they would have hear 
some very strange sounds coming from the 
Binns garage. Sounds like hammers de 
molishing sheet steel—like automobile steel 
in fact. Poor Bounding Betty alias Hispano 
Flivo! 

“A hundred dollars,” mused Phinny later. 
“We can get a car—and a canoe—and still 
have enough left for some paint to——” _ 

“But he said—NO PAINT!” said Rabbit 
“T guess he meant it.” 

Phinny nodded. “Yep. But somehow ! 
don’t think he’d mind if—if we painted it! 
light blue. What do you think, Rabbit?” 

“Hum, Maybe,” said Rabbit. 
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The Hid Brother 
(Concluded from page 21) 











“Yes, sir. Yes, sir— Well, you under- 

stand, we = pe to verify—All right, Mr. 
Taylor, thank you.” 
Te face was red when he put up the 
receiver. ‘This is a good story,” he said un- 
graciously, “but you needn’t think it entitles 
you to consideration as a candidate. You’re 
not eligible, as I told you before.” _ 

“Qh, yes, I am,” Larry retorted blithely. 

Foster’s reply was cut short by the arrival 
of the reporter Larry knew only as Charlie. 

“Nothing doing, Bruce,” Charlie reported. 
“Registration’s under way, but we won’t 
have the figures until the middle of next 
week, I didn’t get anywhere with Doc Scott 
and the clerks wouldn’t talk.” ; 

“The old jackass,’ Foster growled dis- 
respectfully, and both editor and reporter 
became gloomily silent. 

“T’ll have you a better story to-morrow,” 
Larry piped with a confidence he did not 
feel. Foster did not deign a reply; so Larry 
departed. f i 

He decided to register early and get it 
over with, so he would be free to search 
for news stories on the campus and in the 
city. He stood in line for a long time in the 
Administration Building, moving slowly to- 
ward the long counter. Finally his turn 
came. He took the card which the regis- 
tration clerk handed him from the top of a 
huge pile on the counter desk, studied it 
carefully, and filled in the blank spaces. He 
registered for the straight academic course, 
giving Journalism as the subject in which he 
wished to major. He received a sheaf of 
papers from the clerk and went to stand in 
another line to pay his dues; to-morrow he 
would have to register with the College of 
\rts and Sciences, confer with a faculty 
adviser, and make out his schedule of classes. 
Lot of red tape about higher education, he 
decided. 

Larry spent the afternoon pleasantly in 
the stadium with several hundred newly 
arrived students watching the football squad 
at practise. 

Just before closing time, he went back to 
the Administration building and stood once 
more in the rapidly thinning registration 
line. When he reached the desk, however, he 
hesitated, returned the card which the girl 
handed him, and dropped out of the line with 
a muttered apology. 

The next morning, Larry was again on 
hand in the Daily editorial office when Fos- 
ter arrived. The editor was in a disgruntled 
mood. , 

“Well, pest,” was his greeting. ‘‘What 
do you want?” 

Larry waved a carefully folded sheet of 
paper. “I’ve got yesterday’s registration 
figures,” he announced casually. 

Foster whirled quickly. ‘“‘Listen,” he 
snarled. ‘‘I’m in no mood ‘to be trifled with 
this morning. Beat it.” 

“T’ve got the figures,” Larry persisted, 
“and they’re right. I heard you say you 
wanted them.”’ 

Foster looked at the boy suspiciously. 
“Let me see them,” he said finally, con- 
vinced that the freshman was not razzing 
him. 

“Not so fast,” Larry said coolly. “If I 
give you this story will you consider me a 
candidate for membership on the staff?” 

“No!” Foster exploded. ‘‘I don’t believe 
you have any authentic figures.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” the boy retorted easily. 

“Where did you get them?” 

“That,” said Larry, “is my secret. Of 
course, if you don’t want the story, I know 
some one who does.” 

“Who?” 
ag Longview correspondent of the 
News.” 

Foster studied the’ youth closely, and 
something he saw in the cherubic face 
convinced him. 

“All right, kid,” he said, and he had the 
grace to grin, “you win. But, listen,” he 
added cautiously, “that doesn’t mean you 
have a ghost of a chance to win.” 

“Who does the judging?” 

“The dean of the Journalism School and 
the Publications Committee.” 

“That’s all I want,” said Larry, “‘a chance 
to be judged with the others.” 

“You'll get it. Give me that story.” 

For the first time in many years the Daily 
carned the first-day figures on registration 
at the University. “In the state capital, the 
Journal scooped its rival, the News, with a 
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nice little front page story. Foster was 
jubilant when Larry called the next morning. 

“Got some more figures?” he asked eagerly. 

“Right here,” said Larry, handing in his 
copy. 
“Oh, boy!” Foster chortled. ‘Old Doc 
Scott is in a fine rage. He went to see Prexy, 
but Prexy just laughed and asked Doc if the 
figures were correct. We were exactly two 
above the official count, and that’s near 
enough for practical purposes. The Doc had 
his staff on the carpet, but didn’t learn a 
thing. 

Larry warmed toward Foster and went 
out to search like a Sherlock for news, 
because now he wanted more than ever to 
win a place on the staff of the Daily and 
work under its editor. Each day he turned 
in a registration story, which was accurate 
enough for ‘‘practical purposes,” as Foster 
expressed it, but he did not rest there. He 
poked into every office and every semblance 
of activity on the campus, and asked ques- 
tions by the thousands. He might have been 
considered a nuisance, except that his youth- 
ful enthusiasm and his smiling, cherubic 
countenance won the admiration and cheer- 
ful cooperation of those he interviewed. In 
the remaining five days of the competition, 
he turned in a surprising number of news 
and feature stories, most of which were 
printed as written or with minor alterations. 

He said nothing to Fred about his activi-1 
ties, and the older brother asked no ques- 
tions, apparently being preoccupied with his 
own affairs. Larry, however, could hardly 
contain himself when, on the second day after 
the contest ended, he received a note from 
Foster informing him he had been elected 
to the Daily staff. 

He folded the note, stuck it away in his 
pocket, and went out. When he arrived at 
the Daily office, he found the entire staff 
assembled. Foster arose. 

“‘Gentlemen,” he addressed the staff. 
“Mr. Laurence Boyce, one of the new mem- 
bers. He, by the way,” he added, “‘is the 
lad who scooped us all on the registration 
figures.” 

There were gasps from the other reporters. 

“Now, Larry,” Foster pleaded, ‘‘tell us 
how you did it. Doc Scott has had the grace 
to admit he was all wrong, and he’s promised 
to give us the figures officially next yefr. But 
we all want to know how you got them this 
year, not only one day, but every day. 

“Wait a minute,” he hurried on. “I want 
to tell you first that you were elected because 
of the number and general excellence of the 
stories you turned in, and not because of that 
one scoop, although it helped. Now shoot.”’ 

Larry sighed. ‘I hate to tell you,” he 
grimaced. ‘‘It was so simple, and I had 
you all thinking I was a smart youngster. 
It was like this: When I registered, I noticed 
the cards were numbered serially in very small 
print in one corner; so I went over before 
closing time each afternoon and looked at the 
number of the first card on the unused pile. 
That told me how many cards had been used 
and, therefore, how many students had 
registered. 1 checked against last year’s 
figures and knew I was on the right track. 
Two or three cards were wasted each day, 
and that caused the difference between our 
figures and the official ones. That,” he con- 
cluded deprecatingly, “‘is all there was to it.” 

There was a moment of absolute silence. 

“By George!” exclaimed the reporter, 
Charlie, ‘‘I noticed the Doc had a new card 
index system, but I didn’t see those numbers. 
I'll bet the Doc, himself, doesn’t know those 
cards are numbered. It was simple, wasn’t 
it?” he added ruefully. 

“So was Columbus’ trick with the egg,” 
Foster chuckled, ‘“‘but no one else thought 
of it.” 

As Larry walked back across the campus, 
after having received congratulations from 
the staff and assignments from the editor, he 
saw Fred among a group of students in front 
of the bulletin board. He hesitated, but was 
about to pass by when Fred saw him. 

“‘Come here, kid,” he called. 

“‘Who’s your friend, Fred?” one of the 
fellows asked. 

Fred pointed to the bulletin board, where 
the names of the winners in the Daily com- 
petition were posted, and put his arm around 
Larry’s shoulders. 

“This,” he said proudly, “is the kid 
brother, and the only freshman who ever 





made the Daily. Look him over, fellows.” 
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The Denton High School basketball squad, champions of Texas. At the left stands 
Dan McAlister, able coach of the Broncos. Notice the Grips on every pair of feet. 
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OU’RE lucky if you have a gym class.“That’s what builds the athlete”, says 

Dan McAlister, Coach of the Texas high school champions. And for 
gym class, basketball or floor work of any sort, Grips help you build your 
body faster! Get the shoes approved by leading high school, prep school and 
boy’s camp athletic directors . . . Grips. Remember the name . . . Grips. 


Want to know why? You'll get it as soon as you lace up a pair of Grips. 
Boy, they fit you like the skin around an orange! Right up under the instep, all 
around the foot. They develop every muscle of the leg because they’re more 
than shoes... they’re a part of your foot. 
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More than you ever thought you had. You 
won’t call it gym work any more. You'll 
call it sport, and ask for more. If you don’t 
believe it, just try on a pair of Grips. If you 
don’t know what local store carries them 
shoot a post card to us and we'll tell you. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Bea- 
con Falls, Connecticut. 


GRIP SURE—The shoe with the famous patented suction 
cup sole that lifts the speed limit on fast feet. Cuts seconds 
off your indoor track work. 


ASBURY —An all-around gym shoe with a lightweight 
Sole. A good, mexpensive gym shoe, used and recom- 
mended by athletic directors. 


GRIP FORM —The speed shoe, built for basketball and 
other floor sports. Its springy inner cushion is a real shock 
absorber for beel and instep. They speed up any fellow’s 
feet and, boy, what comfort! 
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The Battle Among the Crags st 
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(Concluded from page 16) 











they fell from the cliff and rolled down the 
mountainside into the timber below. 

~ The dog followed them. I went down from 
the cliffs to where they had disappeared in the 
timber and found they had lodged among 
some spruces, but the dog was not there. 

” These were two magnificent specimens, the 
horns measuring between sixteen and seven- 
teen inches around at the base with a good 
wide curve and I was very proud of my after- 
noon’s work. 

I dressed the two sheep and hung them up 
in a spruce tree intending to come later and 
carry the meat and skins tocamp. About the 
time I had finished this task '{ heard the dog 
parking around the cliff to the west and 
about a quarter of a mile away. I picked up 
my rifle and walked around in that direction 
and finally found him where he had bayed one 
of the old rams that had been fighting 
throughout the day along the little ledge. I 
knew him to be one of these two on account 
of one horn being broken at the tip and being 
driven in toward the head, in fact I had seen 
the blow that had broken it. 

At one time when the two big rams came 
together in the center of the trail their heads 
did not come squarely together but the right 


horn of one hit the right horn of the other 
and their necks canted around so that the 
base of the left horn caught the tip of the 
other and drove it in toward the head break- 
ing the tip and leaving it hanging by a sliver. 

The dog was baying up on a little narrow 
ledge where the old ram'was backed ina corner 
while the dog was only a few feet away. The 
sheep did not charge the dog as the mountain 
goats often do but stood quietly with his 
head lowered in a threatening manner. 

I finally gained a position where I could see 
the animal about twenty-five yards distant 
and fired, striking him just behind the shoul- 
der. He gave one or two jumps forward 
while the dog beat a hasty retreat, and then 
fell from the cliff and rolled down the moun- 
tainside as the other two had done. 

I dressed him and hung him up intending 
to take him to camp later on. I took the head 
and skin with me and returned to camp. 

This head I sent to my friend, John M. 
Phillips of Pittsburgh to present to Dr. 
Hornaday of New York as proof of the fact 
that mountain sheep do break their horns 
and broom them up in fighting instead of 
deliberately striking them against a rock for 
the purpose of wearing them down. 





The Eagle Looks Seaward 


(Concluded from page 7) 











him. The breakers under him clawed up, 
reaching hungrily for him and his frail ship, 
but the twenty-five feet of altitude carried 
him over them and into the stronger up- 
winds near the shore. 

George felt them lift him up. He gained 
enough altitude for a steep bank and a sharp 
turn into the breeze, and settled down on 
the comparatively quiet water behind the 
breakwater. His long wing caught the wind 
like a sail and pushed the craft rapidly to- 
ward the beach. Eager hands caught the 
machine as it grounded gently, and George 
climbed out. 

The others excitedly congratulated him, 
but George stopped them. 

“T sighted a small boat in distress off 
shore, Dad. We’ve got to get help for them.” 

Everyone instinctively looked seaward. 
But George shook his head. ‘‘ You can’t see 
them unless you’re about seventy-five feet 
up. They’re a good ten miles out.” 

George Ross, senior, wrinkled his brows 
perplexedly. “Every, boat on the inlet is 
ashore. We’ll have to get in touch with the 
Coast Guard.” 

“The telephone lines are down, Dad,” 
said a younger Ross. ‘‘And you can’t go 
anywhere in the car because all the bridges 
are out.” 

“We'll have to walk to the railroad station 
and see if their telegraph operator can get 
a message through.” 

“But, Dad,’ remonstrated George, ‘“‘it’s 
a half hour’s walk to the station, and even 
if the operator can get a message up the line, 
the chances are that the telephone lines at 
the Coast Guard station are down and 
there'll be another long walk at that end. 
It won’t get to the Coast Guard until long 
after dark.’’ 

His father nodded in agreement. ‘But 
it’s the only way, son. Better start right 
now for the railroad station.” 

“Tve got a better way than that, Dad,” 
said George excitedly. ‘‘The Coast Guard 
station is on the Mudhorn Inlet. That’s only 
about eight miles up the beach. I can reach 
it in the Eagle.” 

The boldness of the plan took everyone’s 
breath away. Then Pete grabbed George’s 
hand enthusiastically. 

“Sure you can, old man. You can get 
eee in about fifteen minutes. It’s the best 
et 

George Ross, senior, didn’t know whether 
lo approve the plan or not. But before he 
could make his decision, everyone else was 
hauling the Eagle across the beach to the 
launching ways, and without further parley 
he joined in. “It was the matter of a moment 
lo adjust the launching cord, and soon two 
capable pairs of hands were leaning out the 
windlass crank, pulling the craft high up on 
the ways and pulling the shock-cord taut. 
,zeorge climbed into the tiny cockpit. 
The sun was already sinking behind a low 
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bank of clouds, and in an hour darkness 
would have settled down on the coast. It 
would be difficult for any rescue party to 
spot the distress signal after dark. Every 
moment counted. He waved good-bye, 
pulled the release pin, and shot into the 
wind for the first serious trip he had ever 
performed in a glider. 

The beach and the water dropped away 
from him as the ship soared up. He turned 
away from the local inlet and began his long 
crab up the beach. The wind was less gusty 
now, and he was able to calculate his angle 
of glide more certainly. He moved the 
sensitive stick slowly back and forth over a 
small arc until the whine of the wind through 
the rigging became constant, neither in- 
creasing nor decreasing in pitch. This told 
him that the craft’s air speed was constant, 
and that he was gliding at the least down- 
ward angle consistent with maintaining his 
forward speed and utilizing the ascending 
currents to carry him aloft. He kept his 
eyes glued at a fixed distance ahead of him 
on the beach, kept his ears keyed to the 
pitch of the wind through the gear, kept his 
hands responsive to the slightest tug of the 
stick. He wasn’t gliding for fun now. 
Somewhere out to sea were men who, al- 
though they didn’t know it, were perhaps 
dependent on him for their lives. If he 
failed, and darkness settled down on the 
ocean before help could reach them, the 
ocean might claim its own before morning. 
If he could notify the Coast Guard in time, 
help could reach them by nightfall. 

But would it? Would the Coast Guard 
vessel be able to pick out such a small object 
in the half light? If he could only be out 
there with them, soaring overhead, he could 
spot the small white flag over a vast area. 
He subconsciously chewed over this thought 
as he kept his glider on its course. 

Twice he was almost forced to descend. 
Once he allowed himself to get directly over 
the dunes, and as he felt the ship drop with 
sickening rapidity, he knew he had entered 
an eddy of down-winds. Quick action 
brought him into the zone of up-winds again, 
but with more than two-thirds of his altitude 
gone. Skillful maneuvering soon put him 
out of danger. His second hazard came 
while crossing a small estuary. He had to 
depend on a straight glide to carry him 
across it, as there were no rising currents to 
help him keep altitude. He crossed it with 
no margin to spare, battled successfully to 
regain his altitude, and soon saw the two 
wireless masts of the Coast Guard station 
several miles ahead. 

A few moments later he brought his 
hydro-glider to a safe landing on the broad 
waters of the inlet. A crowd of sailors on 
the deck of a boarding vessel which was tied 
to the dock threw him a line and pulled him 
alongside of the boat. George laughed at 
the astonishment written on their faces. 
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“‘Who’s in charge here?” he asked, as he 
stepped out of his cockpit and swung aboard 
the vessel. 

A man in the uniform of a petty officer 
held up his hand. ‘The Commander’s 
away at present,” he explained, “so I’m it. 
Did you lose your engine up in the air?” 

George grinned. But this was no time for 
pleasantries, and he briefly explained the 
ems of his visit. The petty officer 
looked at him sharply while he was speaking, 
as though wondering if the whole thing were 
a hoax, but there was no- mistaking the 
earnestness of the young flier. When George 
concluded he snapped out an order to the 
crew. As they went to their posts he cocked 
an eye at the sky. 

“Tf that boat is where you say it is, we'll 
hardly get to it before dark. It’ll be a pretty 
job, picking it up, even with the search- 
lights.” 

“T thought of that,” said George. “‘You’d 
better take me with you.” 

“‘Are your eyes any better than ours?” 

““Yes—seventy-five feet in the air.” 

The petty officer looked at him blankly. 
George pointed to the Eagle. 

“T want you to tow me.” 

“What? In that thing? You're crazy.” 

“‘What’s the speed of your boat?” asked 
George quietly. 

‘About eighteen knots.” 

“That’s a little over twenty miles. The 
breeze is an easy twenty—maybe more. 
That'll give me an air speed of forty miles, 
Tow me two hundred feet in rear and I can 
climb high enough to see four times the 
area you can cover in the boat.” 

The petty officer hesitated. George pressed 
his point eagerly. He told what he had done 
with his soarer and reminded him of his 
eight mile motorless trip just completed. 
This impressed the other more than any- 
thing else. 

“What about coming back? 
speed will be exactly zero.” 

“You'll have to haul the craft on deck. 
It may get hurt, but I’ll risk it if it will in- 
crease your chances of picking up those 
men,”’ 

At that moment the deck vibrated’ with 
the throb of the powerful engine below. 
George struck while the iron was hot. 

“Give me a coil of quarter-inch rope. 
T’ll drop astern with my ship and you can 
shove off when you want to.” 

The petty officer capitulated. He called 
for the rope, sent a man ashore with a 
message to the men on duty at the station, 
and made the rope fast to a stern cleat. He 
gave George a semaphore flag and the two 
hastily agreed on signals. George then 
climbed into the cockpit of the Eagle, cast 
off from the other vessel, and allowed the 
tide to carry him astern. He made the end 
of the rope fast to the launching hook at the 
nose of his craft. It was slender, this tow- 
rope, and it was hit and miss whether or 
not it would hold under the strain. Buta 
heavier rope would force the nose of his 
glider down, and possibly force him to 
descend in the heavy seas. He had to take 
a chance that this one would hold. 

A moment later, the K-rz, which was the 
official designation of the Coast Guard 
vessel, churned the water up astern and 
slowly edged away from the dock. A sailor 
stood at the stern, paying out the tow-rope 
to take up its slack gradually. The vessel 
circled around in a large arc and headed 
toward the mouth of the Mudhorn, marked 
by a line of breakers on either side. The 
pontoons of the Eagle cut two narrow wakes 
as it followed the sea-goiog vessel. Its 
speed gradually increased, and the pontoons 
tossed wide sheaths of spray to either side 
as they nearly buried their noses in the rather 
choppy waters of the inlet. 

This lasted but a moment. As the K-zz 
and its strange tender drew away from the 
land-locked portions of the inlet and met 
the full strength of the breeze, the Eagle 
shook itself free of the water and rose 
several feet. A bell tinkled in the engine 
room of the K-zr and the decks vibrated 
under full speed ahead. The Eagle gradually 
rose higher and higher as the Coast Guard 
vessel picked up speed. 

It was a strange thrill that George experi- 
enced. Ahead of him stretched the limitless 
expanse of the ocean, now an angry gray 
in the late sunless afternoon. Under him 
was the Mudhorn Inlet, winding its way 
through the sandbars to the open sea. On 
either side lay the beach, rising up to sand 
dunes that stretched off to the many houses 
of the Cape. . The sun had dro behind 
the western clouds, and there could not be 
more than forty-five minutes of daylight 
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left. 


George became a dual personality. One 
of his two selves drank in the beauty of the 
land and sea and sky, and thrilled at the 
great adventure. His other self was working 
overtime at the controls. The weight of the 
long tow-rope tended to depress the nose of 
the craft, and it took a lot of back stick to 
keep the Eagle from plunging into a nose 
dive. Then a gust would catch him and the 
craft would yaw crazily from side to side, 
like the tail of a kite. 

It suddenly struck him that his glider 
was now nothing more or less than a huge 
box kite, sailing high over turbulent waters. 
If the string should break he would have to 
come down where he was. There were no 
up-winds near him now to stop his descent. 
He would come down, and if it should be 
his luck to hit the breakers, there would be 
the end of the American Eagle. 

But the slender tow-rope seemed adequate 
to the load thrust upon it. Gust after gust 
struck the frail craft, whipping it about 
from one side to the other, but the rope held. 
George breathed more easily. He turned his 
attention to the mission in hand—spotting 
the small boat in distress. 

The enclosed cockpit impaired his vision, 
and he thrust his hand through the isinglass 
shields, tearing them out of their frames. 
The wind, heavy with the tang of the salt, 
rushed through the little cockpit. But he 
could see now. He had a clear vision in all 
directions save the rear. He focussed his eyes 
toward that portion of the seas where he 
knew there were people being tossed at the 
mercy of the waves. 

They were now well out beyond the farther- 
most sand spits. The K-rz altered its course 
and headed toward the area George had 
described. The light was fading fast. It 
was difficult to place the horizon, to tell 
where the sea stopped and the sky began. 
Even the beach, marked by its line of white- 
capped breakers, grew indistinct. George 
saw some of the crew take the canvas covers 
off two large searchlights at the bow of the 
boat and prepare them for use. But if 
they didn’t reach the scene before darkness 
made their use necessary, it was doubtful 
if they would help much. Their field was 
narrow, pitifully narrow compared with the 
broad expanse of sea it had to cover. 

George lost track of time. But he saw 
the great shadows of night creep across the 
water, and redoubled his vigilance. The 
commander of the K-rzr sent a man aft to 
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knocker brought a bald-headed man of im- 
portant bearing whom the chums mistook 
for Mr. Dugan. 

“You are not addressing Mr. Dugan,” 
said the man, who proved to be the butler. 
“What is it you wish to see him about?” 

““We’ve come from Mule Shoe Ranch,” 
Rodney informed, somewhat taken aback 
by the butler’s formality. ‘‘We—er—” 

“Mr. Dugan is very busy to-day,” replied 
the servant. “He has given orders that he 
is not to be disturbed unless on a matter of 
great importance.” 

Rodney’s face brightened. “Oh, then 
he’ll see us, because this is very important!” 

The butler appeared unimpressed. “‘Im- 
portant to you or to him?” he asked, coldly. 

“To both of us,” Rodney replied, earnest- 
ly. ‘We’ve a bone for him to look at!” 

Rodney here revealed the specimen which 
he had wrapped carefully for the journey in, 
and—strangely enough—the butler’s guarded 
attitude changed. 

“Oh, well—step in!” he invited, standing 
aside to permit the boys to enter. “Just 
have seats and I’ll speak to Mr. Dugan!” 

The boys entered a small reception room 
and sat on the edge of upholstered chairs, 
grinning at one another. 

“Whether that funny bone’s worth any- 
thing or not, it sure was the ‘open sesame!’ 
to this place!” whispered Dave. ‘ Apparent- 
ly that servant has orders to admit anyone 
with a bone!” 

“That only goes to show Mr. Dugan’s 
great interest in the subject,” defended 
Rodney. ‘He sounds to me like a true 
scientist. Men like that are always willing 
to put aside whatever they’re doing to 
examine a new specimen.” 

“We'll be lucky,” joshed Hugh, “‘if, after 
examining this one, he doesn’t have us 
thrown out on our ears!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lirr for October) 
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do nothing but watch the Eagle ani jt, 
pilot. If George picked up a distress ¢ien,) 
there must be no time lost in putting th, 
boat on the right course. 

had been gone well over half ay 
hour, and the moments of twilight remaining 
were few and uncertain. One of the search. 
lights was turned on, but as yet it could qo 
no good. The other light was directed op 
the Eagle. The crew was making sure tha 
nothing happened to George. But it blinde, 
him and he hastily signalled for them ty 
take it off his craft. They obeyed, and sent 
its rays over the waters. 

It took George a moment to regain his 
eyesight. The last vestige of daylight wa; 
about to be swallowed up by the night when 
his eye caught something that made his 
heart jump. One of the searchlights, aide; 
by the last trace of the day, had picked up 
a bobbing patch of white on their starboar 
bow. George strained his eye. The search. 
light had moved off, but now that he knew 
where to look he had no difficulty in keeping 
his eyes on that little square of white. He held 
out his signal flag and waved it vigorously 
in the direction of the distress signal. | 
sharp command floated back to him and the 
K-1I swung around while its lights playe( 
systematically in the direction he indicated, 

When the vessel was approximately on 
the right course George gave the 0. kK. 
signal and concentrated on keeping that 
patch of white in sight. At that second a 
shout from the K-17 told him that one oj 
the lights had picked it up. Soon both 
lights were on the cistress flag and the ship 
ploughed steadily ahead toward its ob- 
jective. 

George’s task was done. The nervous 
excitement had taken its toll of him, and 
now that the need for his services had de- 
parted, he felt weak, even dizzy. The Eagl 
dipped suddenly downward, and the sense 
of his own danger brought him to. He 
eased his stick back, and bit his lip to awaken 
his drugged facilities. 

The bobbing signal drew nearer and 
nearer. Soon they could distinguish the 
boat. It was small, and it looked water. 
logged. But it was packed with people and 
they were all waving frantically. As the 
K-11 approached, George heard the engine- 
room bell sound and knew the vessel was 
losing speed. A moment later he saw the 
dark waves rise beneath him. His air speed 
was insufficient to hold him up, and he was 
coming down on the ocean. He wondered 
if the waves would smash his craft. 

But the K-zz had not forgotten him. One 
of their lights played upon him, and two 
men were casting off in the tender which the 
ship carried astern. The next instant the 
Eagle struck the water. To George’s sur. 
prise the roughness of the surface was more 
apparent than real. There were no choppy 
waves, only the long, easy rise and fall of 
the ground swell. His craft rode the swell 
easily, and when the men in the tender came 
alongside and offered to take him off, he 
refused. 

“Get the shipwrecked fellows aboard 
first,” he directed. “Then pull my ship 
alongside and we'll try and haul it aboard.” 

The men returned to the vessel, which 
gathered way again, and in the faint remain- 
ing light George saw a water-logged life boat 
with eight men aboard receive a line from 
the K-zz and pull up alongside. He heard 
the happy shouts of the rescued as they 
climbed aboard, and a great spirit of con- 
tentment crept over him. The Eagle had 
done its work well. 

Five minutes later his craft was pulled 
alongside the K-11, and eager hands hauled 
him aboard. The faces of the rescued men 
as they beheld this unexpected creature oi 
the air, were a study in bewilderment. But 
when they turned upon George, the amaze- 
ment gave way to gratitude and admiration. 
The petty officer performed the introduc- 
tion. 

“Crew of a Norwegian fore-and-after 
which went uncer in a gale,” he said briefly. 
“You talk to ’em while I get your kite 
aboard.” 

A flood of Norse words broke upon George 
as the crew crowded around him and ex- 
pressed their thanks. George grinned. , He 
was glad he cculdn’t understand them. It 
saved embarrassment. He finally tore him- 
self away and superintended the lashing 
down of the Fagle acress the deck of the 
K-1r. When the job was done, and the 
K-11, with a bore in its teeth, cut through 
the ground svell cn its way homeward, 
George caressed the fuselage of his soaring 
craft. 

“T guess we know what Lindy meant by 
We,” he whispered. 
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Spots and Flashes 


(Concluded from page 17) 














The collapsed bag 


faint shouts from below. 
yas 2 mass of red now, from which black 


smoke trailed upward. It was within a 
hundred feet of the ground, dropping directly 
toward the big tent. ‘The crowd had broken 
men and women were running in all 
directions. ‘ 

Dan had a flashing glimpse of Perez, just 
before he struck the dirt of the track that 
circled the grounds. 
The performer drew 
up his legs, struck 
heavily. But he was 
on his feet in a flash 
running with the 
drifting silk. 

Dan turned his 
eyes toward the 
burning balloon, It 
was dropping rapidly 
now, a red ball of 
fame leaving a twist- 
ing trail of black 
above it. He shouted 
hoarsel y : 

“It'll hit—the big 
top! The canvas— 
it’s dry ——” 

A gust of wind 
seemed to catch the 
little material that 
was not burned, fifty 
feet above the big 
top. The flaming 
mass twisted over 
and over. And then 
it was down. It had 
struck squarely atop 
theside-show canvas, 
next to that @f the 
big top. 

Dan Forrest groaned. He 
banked the plane over the 
grounds, keeping his eyes on 
the flaming mass. The crowd 
had run clear of the infield, 
only the circus employees were 
moving toward the side-show 
canvas now. f 
AND then, suddenly, Dan 

thought of the leopard. 
His wagon cage was very close 
to the side-show tent. The 
beast was in a bad humor. If 
the canvas were to flame—— 

Almost as the pilot thought of the effect of 
fire on the animal the canvas started to burn. 
It was dry, parched by the hot New Mexico 
sun. The flames spread rapidly. 

Dan dropped the plane lower and lower. 
A whole section of the tent was burning now 
and the wind was blowing the smoke toward 
the wagon cage in which the leopard was a 
prisoner! 

Bill Evans shouted above the engine roar, 
as the plane banked almost directly over the 
leopard’s cage. 

“Gillan’s trying—to move—the cage!” 

Dan Forrest nodded. He could see the 
trainer straining against the weight of the 
gilded wagon, trying to shove it, and he 
remembered that the cage had been placed in 
a slight depression of the ground. No one 
human would get the cage away from that 
spot. Nor two or three humans. 

Most of the circus men were fighting the 
flames. They were running toward the side- 
show tent with water buckets. Some of 
the crowd had returned to help»them. But 
only Gillan was. straining at the leopard’s 
wagon. 

Dan muttered to himself: “He said the 
bars were strong enough—but the wagon is 
made of wood. If that catches. fire—and 
the beast gets raging——” 

He saw another man run over and try 
to help Gillan shove the wagon cage over 
the earth. It failed to move. The whole 
roof of the side-show tent was flaming. 
The red tongues were blowing away from 
the larger spread of the big top, but they 
were blowing directly toward the wagon— 
and Spots! 

And if the leopard should get free in the 
crowd—— 

Suddenly Dan Forrest got the idea. He 
banked the ship vertically, two hundred 
leet above the fair grounds. He roared her 

ack a quarter mile, headed into the wind. 
Then he dove her, shouted back at Bill 
Evans. 

“We've got room—for landing! 
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Spots 


Going 


@jp=mer- 
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| ay 


“That lightning 
bolt has got 
restless” 


to try it—get that rope—back of you. If 
we get down—we can pull that—wagon 
cage away!” 


He twisted his head, saw Bill Evans 


staring at him. He shouted grimly: 

“Get that—rope!”’ 

Then he turned his head to the front again. 
He leveled the ship off, lost flying speed, 
A man 


nosed her downward once more. 


ran across the infield, in the path of the 
plane. Dan took a foot from the rubber 
bar, pressed downward sharply on the 
siren ratchet. The horn screamed a warn- 
ing as he pulled back on the stick, stalled 
the plane. 

The earth was level enough. The ship 
cleared the fence on the outside of the 
track by only a few feet. She struck just 
across the track, in a slow, rough landing. 
But her undergear held up. 

Once again Dan pressed downward on 
the siren ratchet—the horn shrilled as the 
ship taxied across the infield, toward the 
wagon cage. It was half hidden in black 
smoke now—tongues of red flame were 
leaping dangerously near it. Dan, twist- 
ing his head over the side of the fuselage, 
could see several men struggling with the 
wagon. 

He taxied in close, kicked right rudder. 
The ship swung around. Bill Evans was 
over the side in a flash with the coiled rope 
in his hands. Dan shouted hoarsely at 
him. 

“One end—on the tail-skid bracing—the 
other—tight on the wagon!” 

The figure of Gillan, his face black with 
smoke and soaked in perspiration, neared 
the fuselage. He said chokingly: 

“Spots is—goin’ crazy! If we can’t get— 
the cage——”’ 

He saw Bill Evans with the rope. Turn- 
ing away, he ran toward the leopard cage 
again. Dan stood up in the cockpit, stared 
behind. The cage was in a good position— 
an end of it was turned toward the tail 
assembly of the plane. Wind blew the smoke 
away momentarily; the pilot had a glimpse 
of Spots. He was up on his hind feet striking 
at the bars with his great paws. He screamed 
wildly. 

Black smoke drifted over the plane. Dan 
Forrest crouched in the cockpit, held his 
breath. If sparks from the flames reached 
the engine, splattered oil, or if the gas tank 
ignited—— 





Bill Evans was-at his side. He nodded his 
head, choked. 

“*She’s—fastened!” he cried. 
—aboard?”’ 

Dan nodded. ‘“You—and Gillan! Have 
him—ride on the tail fuselage—hold it down! 
It'll be—a pull!” 

Bill Evans turned away, shouted at 
Gillan. A burning piece of canvas drifted 
down close to the left 
wing tip of the plane. 
The smoke was chok- 
ing Dan, blinding him. 
Faintly he heard Bill’s 
voice. 


“Want me 


“Let her—go, 
Dan!” 

He advanced the 
throttle cautiously, 


taking up on the slack. 
But there was little of 
it. Almost instantly 
he felt the pull against 
the plane. He held the 
stick back against his 
flying overall, to keep 
the tail assembly down 
as much as_ possible. 
Slowly he advanced 
the throttle. 

The plane moved 
forward a little, then 
stopped. The engine 
was roaring and the 
prop was a blur as it 
whirled. But the 
wheels of the wagon 
cage had reached the 
slope of the depres- 
sion. 

Burning canvas was 
falling on all sides of 
the ship now. Dan 
Forrest shoved the 
throttle forward an- 
other notch. The 
plane failed to move, 
though the roar of the 
motor increased in 
sound. Back of him 
he heard Bill shout 
hoarsely. 

“More power—that 
cage’ll—burn: “ 

Dan shoved tke 
throttle forward one 
more notch. Slowly the plane moved for- 
ward. She was vibrating badly from the 
drag of weight. He wondered if the tail skid 
bracing would stand the strain. 

And then the ship rolled forward so rapidly 
he was forced to throttle down. For a second 
he thought she had broken loose from 
the wagon cage—then he felt the pull of the 
weight again. Slowly but steadily the 
ship taxied over the ground, with the 
wagon cage rolling behind her. They 
were out of the smoke now, almost to the 
edge of the track. Dan gave the ship right 
rudder—cut the throttle. He twisted in 
the cockpit, stared back at the gilded wagon. 
He grinned. 

“A pretty good tow job,” he breathed 
weakly, wiping perspiration from his browned 
face. “And just about—in time!” 


Levacae 
Bava 





RAINER GILLAN stood beside the cage 

and talked to the big cat. Spots was 
restless; he was pacing back and forth. 
But he wasn’t straining against the bars of 
the cage. Gillan smiled at Dan Forrest and 
Bill Evans. 

“We lost a side-show top—but we’ve got 
Spots,” he said. ‘‘No one hurt. That was 
a nice job you fellows did.” 

Dan Forrest turned and looked toward 
the plane, resting near the track rail. 

“The ship did the job,” he said slowly. 
“For an air girl she’s pretty good on the 
ground.” 

Gillan grinned. ‘Supposin’ Spots had got 
loose—what would you have done?” he 
asked. 

Dan said grimly: “‘I’d have zoomed her 
—tight away.” 


- The trainer kept on grinning. But he 
shook his head. ' 
“Not you, Forrest,” he said. “But he 


didn’t get loose. And that suits me fine.” 

Dan Forrest looked at Bill Evans and 
chuckled. He stared at the big cat and 
nodded his head. 








“T’m satisfied, too,” he said simply. 
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And So Accurate 
They Will Improve 
Your Shooting 


Western Lubaloy .22’s keep your 
rifle bore clean, free from rust, pit- 
ting and corrosion. They do not 
leave any residue in the barrel. 


They are also clean to handle. No gummy 
grease to soil your hands or clothing. The 
gleaming Lubaloy coating makes grease un- 
necessary. They glisten like “Bullets of 
Gold!” . . . But best of all is the way they 
shoot. Straight to the bull’s-eye every time. 
And you'll be surprised at the wallop in Lub- 
aloy .22's. The World’s Champion Ammuni- 
tion. Sold by dealers everywhere. Write 
us for interesting, free, descriptive leaflets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 
954 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 


Branch Offices: 
Jersey City, N. J.;San Francisco, Cal. 





Shoots farther and 
straighter. Sold in 
the handy red tube. 
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“‘What did I tell you?” I nudges Soup. 
“The whole town of Radford’s wise to what 
happened over at Bingham. And will they 
razz Pinky if they get a chance?” 

“Oh, I think they’re better sports than 
that!” says Soup. 

“That may be,” I rejoins. “But they act 
like they’ve got the idea that we’re not 
such good sports, which is apt to make it 
tough!” 

No one wants to see anything else but the 
match between Pinky “Blisters” Mullen 
and Torchy “Hardboiled” Keller, so we 
forget that we’ve brought our tennis rackets 
along, and take seats by the sidelines while 
the stars of Radford and Bingham get 
ready to hit tennis balls at each other. 

“Warm-up?” asks Torchy, holding three 
balls in one hand and making as if to tap 
one across the net to Pinky, who’s just 
peeled his sweater. 

‘Ves, if you don’t mind,” says our repre- 
sentative, “I haven’t played much since—er 

since——” 


“T get you!” snaps Torchy, and hits the | 


ball over to give Pinky practice. 

Pinky steps around on the court as gingerly 
as though he’s trying to dodge pieces of glass 
and the crowd gets a laugh right away. But 
he doesn’t seem to notice it because he keeps 
playing safe, watching his footing, stopping 
short when it looks like going after a ball 
would be too great a strain on his feet. 

“For the love of mashed potatoes!” 
swears Ira. “This is going to be murder!” 

“Didn’t I tell you, Shrimp?” points out 
Soup. ‘Pinky’s nerve is gone.. He’s scared 
to death of getting more blisters and this 
Torchy’s going to walk through him as if 
he was an open gate!” 

“T’m afraid so,” I admits, trying to swallow 
my disappointment, ‘‘I’d like to be any 
place else but here right now. It’s going to 
be terrible to look at. Poor Pinky’s done!” 

Well, Torchy races through the set drop- 
ping-only one game with Pinky paying more 
attention to his footwork than trying to get 
the ball back. He’s playing a thousand per 
cent. below his regular game, and the crowd 
is muttering and mumbling, but the person 
who is really peeved is Torchy! 

‘‘Make it a contest!” he says to Pinky as 
they change courts. “TI really thought you 
could play tennis! What’s the matter—more 
blisters?”’ 

“It feels like there’s some coming!” we 
hear Pinky answer. 

“Oh, my gosh!” moans Ira. “‘Worse and 
more of it!” 

Torchy is so disgusted that he lams a ball 
against the backstop and a nervy spectator 
hisses. Pinky looks in the direction of the 
hiss as if he’s greatly surprised. 

“What was that?” he asks, but the 
spectator doesn’t repeat. 

Pinky puts up a much better fight in the 
second set. He grits his teeth and makes 
himself go after more balls but, when Torchy 
goes into the lead, four to three, darned if 
Pinky doesn’t commence to limp! 

“Oh, oh!” says Soup. ‘“‘Here we go!” 

But Pinky don’t act as if he intends to 
quit. He keeps limping more and more, 
though, and he surprises the crowd by making 
a couple of “‘gets” that are really marvelous 
when you consider how he’s hobbled after 
them. : 

‘Good boy!” one of the Radford spectators 
shouts, and Pinky gives him a grateful 
glance. , 

Torchy wins the set, six-four, and comes 

to the net with contempt written all over 
his face. 
‘- “Might as well call the match,” he says 
to Pinky. “‘You’re in no condition to con- 
tinue. Some guys get cold feet when they’re 
getting beat but you get blisters.” 

“T may get blisters but my feet aren’t 
cold,” Pinky retorts. ‘In fact they’re darn 
hot if you want to know. I think I’m wear- 
ing too heavy socks—sort of gone to the 
other extreme. Sorry, old man, but I insist 
on playing it out. Three out of five sets 
was the agreement. Shouldn’t take you very 
long to get the third one!” 

“‘What’s the use?” Torchy rejoins. “I 
want some real opposition. You can’t give 
it to me. You’d better go finish your de- 
liveries while you can still walk!” 

“Wow!” says Ira tome. “T guess that’s 
handing it to him!” . 

With this, Torchy stalks off the court, 
gesturing to the crowd that it would be 


cruelty to animals to demand that his 
opponent play the match out. 

“*See here!” cries Pinky, much to every- 
one’s surprise. “‘I won’t stand for this! 
You either finish the match or I'll claim it 
by forfeit!” 

“That’s the only way you could win it, 
Buddy!” comes a cat-call. 

Torchy turns around and stares at Pinky 
and then slowly comes back to the court. 

“You don’t mean that! You’re dying for 
a way out! That’s just a lot of noise!” 

“It is, eh?” flashes Pinky, hobbling around 
in circles. ‘You get over on the other side 
that net and see how much noise it is! 
I’m going to beat you—blisters or no 
blisters!” 

Torchy throws back his head and laughs, 
but the crowd gives Pinky a hand. Ira, 
Soup and me takes deep breaths and says 
our prayers. 

“‘1’d sure like to see Pinky turn the tables 
on that bird,” whispers Soup. ‘“He’s too 
cocky to live! Look at him grandstand all 
over the place! What he needs is... 
Zowiel”’ 

Soup hollers at Pinky’s first serve which 
is so fast that ‘Torchy swings and misses by 
half a yard. All of a sudden Pinky’s become 
a new player. He seems to be disregarding 
his feet as if he’s gone loco, fighting mad. 
The serves come over with so much zip on 
’em that Torchy hits the next two in the 
net and smacks the last one against the 
backstop, giving Pinky a love game. 

“Say if he keeps this up it’ll be a different 
story!” whistles Ira. 

Blisters or no blisters—that’s the question! 
And it gets to be more and more of a ques- 
tion as Pinky, his face drawn like a soldier 
that’s mortally wounded making a last 
stand, races all over the court, flashing 
returns that put a bewildered Torchy on the 
defensive. Bing, bang, slash and cut! A 
hobble here, a limp there, and a stabbing 
lunge for the point. Then a “‘ Yea!” from the 
spectators! 

“Who said that guy didn’t have nerve?” 
exclaims a Radford onlooker when Pinky 
limps up to the net and puts the ball away 
for the point that wins the set, six games to 
two. “‘He’s got plenty of nerve! What a 
comeback!” 

At the finish of the third set there’s always 
a fifteen minute intermission allowed and we 
rush onto the court, prepared to carry 


Pinky to the dressing room and nurse his 
feet. But he waves us away disdainfully, 
and limps off the court himself, drawing 
another burst of applause from a crowd 
that’s now sympathetic toward him. 

“Atta boy, Pink!” I cries, taking him b 
the arm. “You looked like your old self 
that set! Get those blisters fixed up and 
some dry socks on and go back in there and 
pull this old match out of the fire!” 

“T’m not going to touch my feet!” Pinky 
declares. “I’m going to leave well enough 
alone. I think I’ve done too much to ’em 
already! This mind over matter stuff is the 
thing! I just haven’t wanted to beat that 
bird as badly as I wanted to save my feet 
until he started to walk off the court on me! 
How much longer before the time’s up? 
Boy, I wish I’d get some more blisters! I’d 
like to seé how many blisters I could get 
and still beat that swell head!” 

“He’s goofy!” says Ira. “Sit down, Pinky, 
and cool off! Sun’s pretty hot out there.” 

But Pinky’s like a race horse that’s made 
a late start and is trying to catch up with 
the field. He’s the first one on the court 
when the intermission is up, hobbling around 
and glowering at Torchy because he’s late. 
Torchy looks at Pinky and you can tell by 
his expression that he can’t figure him out, 
but that’s nothing because neither can we! 

“All right, Mullen, even the match!” en- 
courages a Radford spectator. “It'll be some 
‘feet’ if you do!” 

This remark earns the well known “razz- 
berry” and Pinky grins and nods. “T’ll 
try,” he says, it being his turn to play to the 
gallery. . 

“Ho, ho!” observes Soup. “Pinky’s 
going out to steal Torchy’s thunder! You 
know it doesn’t make Torchy feel so good 
not to be able to beat a cripple! Especially 
after the show he made of letting Pinky 
down easy. Boy, if Pinky can only keep 
going.” 

Pinky does keep going. Don’t ask me 
how but he does. He manages to drag 


himself around just in time to connect with - 


Torchy’s drives, and you can bet Torchy’s 
not showing Pinky any favoritism. He’s 
trying his darndest to put the ball out of 
Pinky’s reach, trying to kill Pinky off by 
running him to death. 

“Every step he takes must be like dancing 
on knives!” sympathizes a spectator. “I 
know—I’ve had blisters!” 








Touching the Earth’s Ceiling With 
**Soakum” 
(Concluded from page ro) 








they merely assist in maintaining natural, 
or sea-level, conditions for the pilot. The 
paramount implements have not yet been 
mentioned; I refer to the airplane and its 
power plant. I wish I could go in.o details 
in discussing this phase for it is one of the 
most fascinating of topics. However, a de- 
tailed discussion would necessitate too much 
space. 

I should say that it is a tremendous task 
that we are imposing upon an airplane engine 
when we demand that it go higher and higher 
into a medium which constantly and steadily 
becomes thinner and lighter. Were there no 
weight to the airplane, the task would not be 
difficult and the machine could go as high 
as the balloon—24 miles. 

The A pache takes off from the ground with 
a run of about 75 feet, and climbs at an angle 
of 30 degrees or better. She will make the 
first 10,000 feet in about three and one-half 
minutes. At about 5 miles the engine, very 
much: like a man, begins to miss the oxygen, 
and suffers a loss of power; naturally the 
speed falls off somewhat as the wings lose 
their power to lift. It is not feasible to carry 
enough oxygen to feed the engine, but it is 
possible to help the engine by the use of the 
supercharger. This device which has a 
high-sounding name is just an air-pump; the 
engine drives it by a shaft and gears at sucha 
speed that it forces air through the carburetor 
in about the same quantities as normally 
would be supplied at sea level. 

Until the supercharger is put into opera- 
tion the power is low, but as soon as the pilot 
opens his control valve, the full 450 horse- 


power again is available. The plane will 
continue. Finally the air pressure becomes 
so light that the charger must bé used. The 
light air affords no protection from the ele- 
ments. The wings will not give a base for 
pushing the plane higher. 

There are many reasons why the wings 
of a plane can not be built larger, the in- 
creased weight being the chief one. The 
wings must be made of maximum size. The 
A pache’s wings are fairly large, and it may 
be practicable to enlarge them. The matter 
is being studied now. 

If we can accomplish the things we are 
trying to accomolish by altitude flying, there 
is every probability that a pilot can go very 
much higher. The primary objects of such a 
project of mine are these: improve material 
and obtain information on which to advance 
the art of airplane construction. If we can 
find some material in our searches that is 
lighter than steel or even duralumin with 
which to build our engines, we shall develop 
mighty power plants, much lighter than the 
present ones. Who knows what the next 
year will show by way of discovery? Some- 
one may find a method for making magne- 
sium alloy, better than steel. Surely we 
shall, sooner or later,discover some means of 
pumping a sufficient amount of air into the 
pilot’s lungs to permit him to breathe easily. 

We intend to extend ourselves to the limit 
in the effort to add something each year to 
the “‘ceiling” of our planes, as well as to their 
other characteristics. Someone in the next 
ten years will accomplish an altitude 1o miles 
above the level of the sea. 











And maybe the crowd doesn’t cheer when 
Pinky smashes through to win the fourth 
set by the score of six games to three ang 
ties the match at two sets each. 

“Fifth and deciding set!’ announces the 
guy who’s been refereeing. 

Talk about excitement! The idol of Rag. 
ford has the sympathy of the crowd again 
because he’s now in danger of losing th, 
match. But Pinky gets a generous han 
every time he pulls off a corking sho 
The games go up to five-all and then Torchy 
goes ahead, six games to five. , 

“Come on, Blisters!” cries a spectator. 

“He’s on his last legs!” observes someone 

Pinky calls time and dramatically kne¢\; 
and tears at his shoe laces. He unties them 
jerks off his shoes and tosses them on the 
grass, then gets up and limps around the 
court in his stocking feet. 

“That’s better!” he says, and lets out 
burst of speed to tie the set up again—gj 
games all! 

“Hot dog—what a battle!” I can’t help 
exclaiming. 

“The boy stood on the tennis court,’ puns 
Tra. “His feet were covered with blisters,” 

“Look at Torchy!” cries Soup. “Is he 
worried?” 

Pinky’s like a new man now. To prove ty 
Torchy how good he feels he dances up and 
down on the court and his limp disappears! 

“T should have taken my shoes off long 
ago,”’ he says. : 

And Torchy immediately serves a double. 
fault. 

“Score-server, love; receiver, fifteen!” ap- 
nounces the referee and Pinky grins. 

Torchy, badly upset, fails on his service 
again and the score is thirty-lov€ against him 

“Come on, old man—get ’em over!” 
Pinky calls. “I’m in shape to give you a 
match now!” 

The next service comes in and Pinky 
spanks the ball right back, racing into the 
net without a trace of a limp. Torchy re- 
turns the ball but Pinky intercepts it and 
angles it off his racket on a marvelous side 
shot which Torchy can’t touch. 

“Look at that guy play!” remarks an on- 
looker. ‘“‘He’s shattered Torchy’s niorale. 
Phenomenal! Never saw such an uphill fight! 
Such nerve! And his feet a mass of blisters!” 

Pinky takes alove game on Torchy’s service 
and goes into the lead, six games to five. 

“Hope you’re not favoring me, old man,” 
he says to Torchy as the two meet at the 
net. “I’m really all right now. Taking off 
my shoes was a great idea!” 

“Aw, shut up!” Torchy retorts, badly up- 
set. 

There’s no stopping Pinky now. He’ 
all over the court, returning everything 
Torchy sends back and putting so much 
stuff on the ball that he runs out the game 
for set and match with the loss of only one 
point. Then he dashes to the net and ex- 
tends his hand amid wild applause! Torchy 
takes it, looking crestfallen as the mischief, 
and glancing down unbelievingly at Pinky's 
stockinged feet. 

A few minutes later, when we’ve carried 
Pinky in triumph to his delivery truck, 
patting him on the back and asking him how 
in blazes he did it, Pinky grins, looks around 
cautiously to be sure no stranger is close 
enough to see, and jerks off his socks, stick 
ing up the bottoms of his feet for us to 
scrutinize. 

“Flying grasshoppers!” 
“Where are those blisters?” 

“Purely imaginary!” Pinky replies, tongue 
in his cheek. “Mind over matter stuf! 
You see, I knew this Torchy would be 2 
tough customer to beat so I worked out some 
tennis strategy. I figured if I could make 
him believe I was giving him a battle with 
blisters that he’d get the idea I could skin 
him alive without blisters! And so, in the 
crucial moment, when I took off my shoes and 
pranced around on the court!” 

“‘Well, that whips me!”’ is all I can say, as 
Pinky carefully pulls on his socks again, Ira 
and Soup shaking their heads, dumfounded. 

Pinky laughs. ‘Wouldn’t have made 
any diff whether I’d gotten blisters today of 
not,” he goes on. “I always prepare for 
everything. Look!” 

And with that, before a bunch of pros- 
pective customers who’ve gathered around 
the Bingham Dry-Cleaning and Pressing 
Establishment’s truck, Pinky shows us how 
he’s learned to walk on his hands! 


September 


cries Soup. 
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The Scout World 
(Concluded from page 25) 








ynassuming; his personal ideals and his fine 
outlook on the future thoroughly reflect 
the influence of the Scout program. 

In several instances Siple participated in 
sreetings to the Byrd Expedition and at 
Erie, Pa., his home city, was the leading 
figure. Earlier, Siple with other members of 
the expedition had met President Hoover, 
and many of the nation’s leading officials in 
Washington. The Sea Scout was later a 
gues'of the Scouts of the District of Colum- 
bia, and inspected the 79-foot yawl race yacht 
Argo, recently acquired for the Washington 
Sea Scouts. Washington school children 


were thrilled by Siple’s account of his trip 
when he addressed them in the Central Com- 
munity Centre Auditorium. How many of 
the readers of this page know that Siple did 
practically all of the biological and zoological 
work in connection with the Byrd Expedition? 
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highest standards set by the Boy Scouts, 
and it would be difficult for me to pay him 
any higher compliment than that he made 
good among men as a man and showed 
himself able and courageous and so it is with 
much regret that I can not be in Erie to-day 
to join in honoring my friend who has con- 
tributed so much to the success of our expe- 
dition.” 

Next Paul visited Philadelphia to join 
Admiral Byrd in the reception tendered 
there. At historic Independence Hall Eagle 
Scout Herman Muller of Troop No. 115 of 
West Philadelphia presented’ the Admiral 
with a replica of the key to the famous 
building. Sea Scout William Morrow of the 
ship Nine Bells presented Paul with a 
bronze Scout statuette. On the following 
day he was the guest of the Camden, N. J., 
Scouts, three hundred of whom turned out 











lo Caribbean with Count von Luckner. 


David R. Martin, Jr. (left), who went to_Africa two years ago, sails away on new adventure 
Queens (N. Y.) Scouts present the Count with 


American colors and Scout flag 


Many of his specimens were brought back 
safely and are now being prepared for exhi- 
bition in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. 

Paul was next the guest at a luncheon 
tendered by the National Staff of the Boy 
Scouts. He stressed what Scout training had 
done in enabling him to forward the tasks 
assigned to him on the expedition. The Chief 
Scout Executive presided. Dr. George J. 
Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Executive, said 
that Siple had carried the Scout tradition 
with him to the bottom of the world, and 
had returned with it enriched. At the 
oficial reception tendered by New York 
State to Admiral Byrd at Albany, N. Y., 
Governor Roosevelt, President of the Boy 
Scout Foundation of New York City, 
greeted the party. Siple was introduced by 
Admiral Byrd, who said: 

“Here is a man who did a great job in 
Antarctica. He did the zoological work ot 
the expedition, and I want to speak in the 
highest terms of his work. He lived up to the 
highest standards of the organization he 
represented.” 

A number of local Scouts in Albany 
participated in this reception. 

A tremendous ovation greeted Siple’s re- 
turn to Erie, his home city. 
there was a parade of more than 5,000 
persons. There followed a public reception 
at the Academy Stadium and a Jamboree, 
in which hundreds of visiting Scouts partici- 
pated. Afterward there was a testimonial 
banquet at the Masonic Temple. It was a 
ime day for Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Siple, the 
Scout’s father and mother, who have every 
reason to be proud of their son’s fine record. 

\ small silk United States flag which had 
been presented by Erie to Paul two years 
4go, and which at his request Admiral Byrd 
carried over the South Pole, was brought 
back and presented to the city by Siple. 
Paul also proudly displayed his Eagle Badge 
which went over the same route, the first 
such, I believe. Mayor Joseph B. Williams 
of Erie read the following tribute. to Siple by 
Admiral Byrd: : 
_[ am delighted that Erie is honoring 
Paul Siple to-day. Paul lived up to the very 
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In his honor 


to greet him at the central airport, where he 
took flight for Teterboro, N. J. 

Boy Scouts had a splendid opportunity to 
participate in the welcome given at Teterboro 
Airport by the Bergen County Chamber oi 
Commerce and North Bergen County Scout 
Council, to Siple and Bernt Balchen, who was 
the South pole pilot of the Floyd Bennett. 
Fully 7,000 persons gathered at the airport. 
The Scout was introduced by Edmund W. 
Wakelee, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Siple presented Eagle Scout Badges 
to six Scouts of North Bergen Council— 
Samuel A. Hendrickson, John S. Leslie and 
Charles F. Itzen, Jr.,,of Troop No. 89 of Wyc- 
koff; Jean W. Blanpied and Frederic W. 
Rideout of Troop No. 72 of Leonia, and 
Lawrence Lewis of Troop No. 73 of Haworth. 
Then, to a radio audience, Siple told of what 
the Eagle Badge stands for in the way of 
earned achievement. Later, Balchen, who was 
himself a Boy Scout in his boyhood, in Nor- 
way, praised the work of Siple and said that 
the Scout had won the affection and admira- 
tion of everyone at Little America. 

After a few days of work with his specimens 
at the American Museum of Natural History, 
Paul returned to his home at Erie to com- 
plete his book, ““A Boy Scout with Byrd,” 
to be published this winter, Upon the 
completion of the book he will return to 
alti College at Meadville, Pa., in the 
all. 


President and Mrs. Head go Abroad 

RESIDENT and Mrs. Head are in 

Europe for a month’s trip, which gives 
opportunity for a much needed vacation. 
They sailed on the Ile de France on July 
11th and went directly to Paris. President 
and Mrs. Head will renew their acquaintance 
with the Chief Scout of the World, and Lady 
Baden-Powell as house guests, at Lord 
Baden-Powell’s home at Pax Hill, Bentley. 
Hampshire. As this is written they have 
left Paris for points on the continent, includ- 
ing a visit to Oberammergau in Germany, 
where the world famous Passion Play is now 
in its decennial presentation. A visit to 
Berlin and also to London are included within 
the vacation schedule. 








“Blows Hot’’ or 
New! 





raised numerals on silver dial. 


all-star features! 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Whether the Weather 


Remarkable! 
thin TiP-TOP JR. wrist-watch 
has features formerly found only 
in high-priced watches . . . yet it 
costs only $5.00. With marvelous precision movement, compen- 
sated for temperature changes, TIP-TOP JR. defies weather variation, 
old enemy of watch accuracy. Beautiful too: with artistic case, and 
metal mesh strap, both chromium-plated. Krack-proof Krystal, 
And now other TIP-TOP watches are 
compensated for temperature changes and possess the wonderful 
The New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn. 


NEW! TIP-TOP JR. WRIST-WATCH 


Copr. 1980, N. H. C. Co. 


“Blows Cold” 
This small, 





Lic. Ingraham Pat, 14458 
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GET "BB MAGIC FREE 
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“BB Magic’ tells the wonderful story of 
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Points way to leadership, self-ex, 


shot; its importance and place in boy training. 
poise 
and concen 
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to 
Sin- 
hot. effective compress- 
. ..@4 sis feion with 25 shot automatic feed. 

to 12 rapi: 8 on one pumping. The onl 
ind In the world. Price $10.00. Benjamin 
2 3 At your dealers or ty — 

AMIN AIR RI ‘61 hB St. 





A report from another pioneer of the air 


The Westward Flight 
Across the Atlantic 


Don’t miss this tale by Wing Commander 
Kingsford-Smith, pilot and owner of the 
Southern Cross ° 

In the next issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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The Ste ee 
MYSTERY BOAT 


Brings Summer’s Greatest 


Fi Think of it—a real speed boat that 
un » zips through the water under its 
own power! Patented geyser type power unit— 
no springs or moving parts. Wherever you go 
this summer you can have exciting fun with your 
MYSTERY BOAT for it runs anywhere there's 
water. Has realistic “‘put-put’’ sound just like a 
big motor boat. Painted in bright, flashy water- 
proof colors. Be the first in your gang to own a 
real MYSTERY BOAT! At 


your dealers $ 0 0 
or postpaid. co — — 
| 


| GOBAR PRODUCTS, Box 914, Anderson, ind. 
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Leathercraft 
for Scouts 

The Department of 
Scout Supplies can now 
furnish you with official 
Leathercraft packages. 
Registration card cases, 
belts, and many other 
useful articles can be 
made from leather 
which we furnish cut to 
shape or in the whole 
skin. We also supply 
patterns, designs, tools, 
dyes, laces—everything 
necessary to make a 
useful article of leather. 


Graton & Knight Company 
Worcester, Mass. 





















Every real boy /oves music 
—longs to play in the school 
band. Nothing will make 
you more popular, give you 
more fun, The Sax is just 
made for a boy because it 
is the easiest of all instry- 
ments tolearn to play, And 
on may become famous and rich like Tom 


rown or Rudy Vallee, with a 
True-Tone 


Buzscuge., seston 


Any boy or girl can soon master a Buescher 
Saxophone. 3 free lessons give you quick, easy 
start. Play scales first hour, tunes 
in a week; join a band in 90 days. 
EASY TO PAY JAKE ¢ es 
any Buescher instrument. See what 

you can do. EASY TERMS. Play as 


. Send the today for 
beautiful catalog. Doitright Now! 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


904 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. B44 


A d 
catalog of{ | Saxophone (| Trampet( Trombone 


Mention any other My age is___. 
Name 

Street Address Ms 
<  RER e State 
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ON SALE 
. OCTOBER 27 
1931 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


CR i 5sas ins «sade $2.00 
CLOTH BOUND, with Thumb Index. 2.50 
Forwarding Extra, Shipping Weight 3 Ibs. 
Order from your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 





1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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ungary, os. 5 pre. é, Dut not least, 

ty t boo in which to keep your duplicates! 
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cunt ey for only 8 to applicants 
for my A. Quick vice Approvals. 

D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
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. 3 ou ae, we we ie free, « tri- 


SCARCE ICELAND 
AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! * 
Se pin pat gag onaartnn 
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«sarap 
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Iilustrated bam: 60 fname lores: Sorcign 

on Gaaes ae Bie ile: 
trated Price list, «> stsaseet an et 

Ww. W. BETTS, Box 4, Olearficid, Pa. 


All different. Tostege 2c. 
Large album 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


100 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 


STAMPS 305,20", 
3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. py 7-X over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of coun tries, ete., 3¢. 3c. Bigger ones 
lise’ wort EE OS A. BULLARD & CO., 
‘ “Bafect he: 446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘'A9, 
Boston, Mass. 


TOLEDO, O. 
pt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 








LIBERIA JUBILEE STAMP! 
Aen i ao Eats at 
ITE ee 


PATAPSCO > STAMP co. 
Box 26, Walbrook 


SENSATIONAL INDUGEMENT 











A BIG COMBIN AT ION of packets and sets includi beautiful 
ABYSINIA, packet NICARAGUA, ket SAL LVA DOR, packet 
RCUADOR; also CONFEDERATE STATES, os 

stamp, TASMANIA, \. FIUME, ete. Just think. « for only 


a to approv: 
. GILBERT, 402  Mewntate Rd., Union City, N. J. 


DUTCH INDIES GIVEN 


We offer 5 different Dutch Indies stamps to approval 
applicants enclosing 2c stamp for postage. 

RELIANCE STAMP CO, 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS, Send for Our Price List 
The largest list of 1 cent stamps published. Also monthly 
bulletin of segaenaniy priced stamps. Every stamp 
guaranteed poreee 
COLUMBIA STAMP COMPANY 

7618 85th Road Woodhaven, N. Y. 

If you want REAL BARGAINS in stamps, just 
drop a postal to 

JOSIAH BABCOCK 
6138 McMillan Detroit, Mich. 
Stamps Mc and up. 


Stamps priced 4c, /%c, Ic, etc., on our approvals. 
If you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 

Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., R-214A2 LURIE BLDG. Oakland, Calif. 
300 DIFFERENT STAMPS, ba 1 Oc 

Satisfaction or money bac 
Stamps on approval without the usual Fees no re- 
prints, fakes, cancelled-to-order, etc. Only good stamps: 
fat 9 fairly. Your promise to make prompt returns 
bring a selection. 1000 hinges 
FRANK D. NAGEL 670 Franklin, Denver, Colo. 


GIVEN! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 

stamps. Only to Sor 6 for 50% discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP CO. 

Dept B., 319 te Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CHARITY SET AT 1/28TH CATALOG 

To introduce our unbeatable approvals, we will send you, 

upon receipt of 10c, a beautiful bi-colored Belgium 

charity set. Scott's Nos. 361-3 six values cat. $2.83. 

This offer only good to those requesting approvals, 
VIKING STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. B., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIG GROUP OF | mre 10c 


Ament sensational off Airs VEER a PAG 
aaa ERAN Wak Coe 


IRAQ, SAR ANIA SC act Bi aitrs NEO, ETC. A "Ah ao 8 sei 
ser ni 4 Gy — “soeessy: % 


AERO STAMP CO. Dept A. 409 Summit Ave., UNION CITY NJ. 


WORLD WIDE APPROVALS! 


Choice of 10 unused U. 8S. Colonies or two $1 stamps only 
5e to applicants for our world-wide approvals, which in- 
clude searce and hard-to-get stamps from Oriental coun- 
tries. Our big discounts save xoe money. KASTERN 
STAMP CO., 3829 Veazey St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
































“ SOME hot day for September, ” Harry com- 

plained, removing his cap to mop his 
brow with his handkerchief. “I’m in favor 
of a cool, shady spot if it can be found where 
we can talk stamps. How about the Franklin 
Stamp Club? The place will be empty and 
I have a key.” 

“All right,” Bob consented, “but I’ll bet 
it will be hot in there.” 

“Not if we open the back and front win- 
dows. There’s a cool court at the back which 
is rarely touched by the sun.” 

On their way they caught sight of Phil 
who joined them. 

When they had appropriated a table by 
one of the front windows Harry began a 
story about the four pence, Western 
Australia, 1854 issue, with the picture of a 
swan inverted of which only ten copies are 
known to exist. 

“The owner was an English woman,” he 
continued. ‘‘—an old collection which she 
had inherited from a relative and it had been 
laid away in a closet for noe and might 
have remained there years longer but for an 
article in a newspaper about an auction con- 
ducted by Plumridge, a well known London 
dealer. The high prices realized brought to 
mind her collection in the closet and she 
decided to submit it to the Plumridge firm. 
When they came across the Western 
Australia four pence of 1854 it was decided 
to submit it to the Reyal Philatelic Society 
for expert opinion as to its genuineness. 
Fortunately it was all right though rather 
heavily postmarked and one margin cut 
close. Eventually it was put up at auction 
and brought two thousand, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, the highest price paid for 
any stamp at auction in London so far this 
year but not up to the amount realized for 
the last copy of this particular item which 
brought three thousand, four hundred dollars 
and was later sold to an American collector 
for four thousand dollars. It was a better 
copy though. Fred J. Melville considers the 
one in King George’s collection the most 
perfect in existence. Another stamp sold 
recently in London brought one thousand, 
two hundred dollars. This was a copy of the 
Guadeloupe postage due of 1876, forty 
centimes, black on blue. It had a couple of 
thin spots but was bid up just the same. 
And in the United States an unused State 
Department, five dollar, green and black, 
with the portrait of W. H. Seward, sold at 
auction for three hundred and fifty dollars 
and fifty cents, just two dollars over the 
catalogue rating.” 

“Another story comes from England,” 

said Bob. “An old gentleman, rummaging 
through some rather ancient papers came 
upon eight unused five shilling stamps, in 
a block, the variety on blue paper, of 1882. 
Hoping to turn them into money he called 
at the nearest post office and was told by 
the clerk that his stamps were obsolete and 
so no longer available for postage but that 
he might call at Somerset House where pos- 
sibly the face value would be returned to 
him. On his way along the Strand he passed 
by a stamp dealer’s window and turning 
back he offered his block. The obliging 
dealer as soon as his eyes lit on the stamps 
offered to save him any further journeying, 
paying at once ten dollars face value and later 
parted with them for about two hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 
“T have one to tell too,” Phil announced. 
“This comes from Vienna where a certain 
person found it necessary to send a shilling 
to London. He first thought of a money 
order but the amount was so small; then he 
remembered four, four penny English stamps 
that were hidden away in his desk. These 
he put in his letter and mailed to the London 
firm and there was no complaint. The 
stamps were of the 1877 issue, sage green, 
plate fifteen. I looked up the catalogue 
value and found it three and a half dollars 
or fourteen dollars for the block.” 

“A stamp has come out that will not be in 
any catalogue,” said Harry. “It was printed 
in India in conjunction with the present 
salt riots. The war council of the Gandhi 
followers is responsible for the issue which, 
if attached to a posted envelope, will not be 
allowed to pass through the mail but will be 
returned to the sender. On this point the 
Government has decided to be firm. A 
portrait bust of Mahatma Gandhi occupies 
the center of the design and a message is 








incorporated which reads, ‘Boycott foreign 
goods.’” 
“Of course it really isn’t a postage stamp 


but I’d like to have one,”’ Bob remarked. 
“There seems to be very little chance of 
the ‘Oregon Trail,’ stamps coming through,” 
Phil stated. “A bill was introduced by 
Senator McNary of Oregon ‘to issue a special 
series of postage stamps in such denomina- 
tions and of such designs as he shall prescribe, 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Old Oregon Trail.’ What a 
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No advertisements for this classification are acc, Dled 
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report any unsatisfactory service. 
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grand opportunity for attractive designs! 
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When one looks over the unsatisfactory 
series of two cent commemoratives that 
have come out during the past four years 
one begins to wonder if it might not be better 
to have the work done in Europe.” 


“Uruguay has a beautiful set celebrating # 


one hundred years of political independence, ” 







and 32 differen stamps includ. 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, itz Nit 
STATES 
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said Bob, “and the printing was done by 


three firms. Perhaps the selections were STAMP TONGS packet of 40° ‘alierent sam sr DS fren 
made by competition. In that case, although | $2,<if; countrles animals, maps, scenes, ete. inclu 


the American Bank Note Company fur- years ago), inhambane, Loren: 


nished only two, the two and twenty-four 


centisimi, they are not surpassed in artistic] Box 40, Astor Station 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Boston, Mass. 





merit by either of the English companies. 
Waterlow and Sons 
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two, three, four and five pesos values, | See “ty Stamp & Coin Co, Reom 35, Gi Race St, Cinna, 0 
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Arlington Baltimore Md. 





have the statue of Gen. Artigas as on the STAMP GRAB 25c to $2. 00 for 10c 


1928 stamps.” 
values which were duly admired. 


carefully. 
more attractive than our commemoratives. 


Bob had with him the lower} jean pt ea 
t — a lot of packets cataloging trom 25c¢ to $2.00 each 
Harry was studying one of the stamps | over) toe each: 12 for 

“The size helps in making these | Approvals sent with all oracrs. 


miscellaneous lot o: f stamps we have 


in good gonciies - = ing 5c each or 
a. isfaction guaranteed. 
B. ELMER, 192c Washing St., B Mass. 








Business firms evidently find the smaller 
stamp easier to handle. The practical side 
must be taken into consideration.” 

“That’s right,” Phil agreed. ‘The larger 
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ALL DIFF. STAMPS GIVEN 
2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Abu 1 hold 1152 stamps, 


% approval sheets 
. Miami Stamp Comoany, Fostoria, Ohie 





stamp is generally an appeal to the collector 
who buys requiring no service. All the world 
over an effort is being made to produce better 
looking designs. Among semi-postal issues 
the bigger stamp predominates. 

“Guatemala’s permanent airmails are 


150 Diff. Stamps. .. .10¢ 
350 .25¢ 1000 Hing luc 
” PACKET PRICE LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 

Cc. M. EVANS 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS Se 


P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





very unevenly divided as to the amounts} STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 


issued. Scott’s Monthly Journal has the 
following list: 
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Spain. First, a Railway Congress set of 
thirteen varieties, two designs, both showing 
locomotives, these in connection with the 
Second International Railway Congress held 
at Madrid this year. A special delivery 
stamp showing an electric train also for the 
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to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World Brotherhood of Boys | 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


“Letter Writing and Photography” 
By Lone Scout M. J. Presswalla 

gcouTs, to-day, all over the world, have 

developed a very interesting and in- 
structive hobby, namely that of correspond- 
ing. A Scout of one country writes letters 
toa Scout of another, either in his own tongue 
orin that of the other. An American Scout 
writes to a Scout in India, an Indian Scout 
writes to one in Germany, a German corre- 
sponds with his brother in Australia, an Aus- 
tralian with an African, and so a world of 
mutual relation and lasting friendship is 
established. 

Corresponding is both interesting and in- 
structive. By exchanging letters you come 
to know so many things about a foreign 
country that you did not know before, and 
perhaps could not have learned in any other 


~ 


way. Getting to know the ideas of your pal 
on the other side of the globe, you learn 
about life in his place, about interesting 
events, customs, habits, etc. A trip to that 
country would certainly teach you more than 
anything else ever could, but it is not every- 
one who could afford that. You could also 
lean much through reading papers and 
periodicals of the country, but that is not 
always possible. If you don’t know Swedish, 
forinstance, you could make neither head nor 
tail out of a Swedish paper, could you? A 
Swedish Scout knowing English would very 
easily help you out of the difficulty. If you 
know French or German, on the other hand, 
you could help Scouts of those countries not 
acquainted with English, by giving them in- 
teresting facts about yourself and your 
country. A letter from a pal in a foreign 
country is a personal thing, and far more 
interesting than newspaper articles or 
descriptive essays in a magazine. You get 
to take an interest in your friend’s country 
and this gives you an impetus to study its 
history, to find out facts about its early 
conditions, its struggles for a place in civiliza- 
tion, comparing them with those of your 
own country, and so on. 

Another great benefit you derive by in- 
dulging yourself in this excellent hobby, is 
that you improve your foreign language by 
writing to a native of that country in his 
own tongue, and then getting your letters 
corrected by him. If he would not like to 
return letters, as many do not, it is a good 
plan to have your letter duplicated to save 
your friend the trouble of copying it out 
for you. 

Still another advantage of this hobby, and 
a very natural one, is that you better your 
composition to an unlimited extent. Having 
to write letters regularly, you acquire a 
certain amount of facility of the pen. Con- 
stantly having to express your ideas to your 
pals abroad—letter pals whom you have 
never seen or met in the flesh—you develop 
an easy natural style, that you would value 
greatly in the future. 


Corresponding is, therefore, one of the 
most interesting and useful pastimes—a 
pleasure mingled with a fair degree of profit, 
and if any Scout has not a “‘Corrie” abroad, 
he would be well advised to have one pretty 
soon for he is missing one of the greatest 
joys of life. What a thrill it is to look forward 
to your mail every week, to the familiar, 
wearisome steps of the postman, “the herald 
of a noisy world—news from all nations 
lumbering at his back.” 

Now, to make your letter really interesting 
is no small matter. You may be sincere in 


your efforts, but you can not always be en- 
gaging to others, especially when you don’t 
know what to write about; or if you do, you 
are often at a loss to describe the things, to 
put your ideas clearly and satisfactorily on 
paper. 


It is here that another interesting 








Scouts of Czechoslovakia enjoy some games on a hike 


hobby comes to your rescue, and by combin- 
ing the two you literally have solved the 
problem. I mean photography. It is a 
wonderful hobby, though a little expensive. 
Photographic illustration in your letter is a 
great factor in giving your reader a descrip- 
tion of the things you want him to know. 
If you are telling your friend about your 
doings in Camp on a Summer or Christmas 
vacation, for example, how convenient it 
would be to enclose a few snaps of the trip, 
with your letter, however interesting it may 
be in itself! Photographs taken on such 
trips, hikes, etc., are always fascinating, 
and looking back on them you revive all 
the pleasant memories associated with these 
occasions, and these pictures sent to your 
friend, with an account of your adventures, 
would make him feel as if he were actually 
with you, enjoying the things you did, and 
sharing with you all the delights and en- 
chantments of an out-door life. This is the 
second best thing he could do, if he can not 
be with you in person. 

Sometimes you have nothing to say that 
is worth saying. What would you do then? 
Why, get some two or three pictures from 
your collection—snapshots of your school, 
your home, your chums, studies of interest- 
ing places—of buildings, of historical sur- 
roundings, of birds, of animals, of any ob- 
jects of interest to you in fact—and write 
out about each of them, and there you are! 
You will have a world to say about them, 
about the circumstances under which the 
pictures were taken, about the happy times 
that they bring before your mind, about 
everything that is related to them. 

Blending the two—letter-writing and 
photography—makes the possession of a 
facile pen, a little imagination and a handy 
“kodak,” a great blessing. 

Letters are required for boys in Australia 
and in Germany, for older Scouts in Eng- 
land, for younger Scouts in Denmark, and 
for the Scouts of Norway and Roumania. 
Copies of the rules may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 





Movie Dumb 
(Concluded from page 15) 











power to-night!” His voice was tense with 

excitement. But Platte shook his head 

slowly. “Afraid not,” he said. ‘An Edison 

sg find a way, but we’re ‘just folks.’ 
ee” 


The staccato ring of the phone bells inter- 
rupted him. As he picked up the instrument, 


1930 


Hoppie swung around and left the office. In ; 


themselves : 


his brain the words repeated 
“There is a way! ‘Power! Power 

Unconscious of what he was doing, Hoppie 
paced up and down the long darkened lobby 
with furious stride. His blood was up. It 
dawned upon him that here was relief from 
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What Luck 


You've heard the story— 


* LONG time ago two very poor boys 

lived on an island that was once the 
home of a band of pirates. One day they 
were digging a pit in the woods when their 
shovels struck a very hard object which looked 
like the cover of a trunk. They dug with great 
fervor and finally unearthed a big iron chest. 


They pried open the lid and fell back in amaze- 4 


ment when they saw the contents of the chest— 
a buried treasure. Of course, after that they 
had plenty of money and lived in luxury. 
Anytime they wanted something they just 
rowed across to the big city and bought it.”’ 


That sounds too good to be 
true and if such a thing ever did 
happen it was sure a stroke of 
luck, but the part about their 
never being in want again is 
not too far fetched even in these 
days, because no BOYS’ LIFE 
reader or any other boy, ever 
need be in want of anything. 


There’s a way in which he can bury a little 
spare-money treasure right in the confines of 
his home and anytime he is in need, or wants 
a certain thing, he can dig down into his trea- 
sure and hustle off with his money to buy the 
thing he needs or wants. 


Hundreds of fellows are do- 
ing this very thing today. They 
are real ‘live wires.’’ 


You can do it, too, and when you get started 
you'll say ‘““What Luck.” Think of it—you’ll 
be able to do just the things you want and get a 
new bike, skates, football, camera, sports 
sweater and anything else you want because 
you'll have your own little buried treasure 
to dig into. . 


Don’t hesitate—join in with 
the “‘live wires.’’ Fill in the 
coupon and mail off today 
sure to Jack Gardner. 








| 








Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to join up with the “live wires.’ 


Please help me. 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 

boys have developed surprising talent 
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Cuticura Soap 


Keeps Face and Hands Clear 
Png Healthy 
ice 256c. Sample free. 
Address: Be Abvpn Dept. 24B, Malden, Mass. 
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Would pave liked our new 
catalog —Send 4c for it! 


BOWS — ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials 
for those who prefer to make their own. 





beautiful bent ash, with instructions . 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 


Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits. 
Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 
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the miserable thoughts of the past months. 
Activity! Work! Helping the other fellow 
do a bit of fighting! 

If he could only think of a way to make that 
big generator up in the booth run, he’d have 
electricity for his arc lamps. He could 
crank the machines. And house lights? 
There was a way to do that too. But he’d 
have to make the generator turn, and fast. 
With every other amusement place i in Rock- 
land closed down, what a business they’d 
do! Records? They’d smash the best of 
them ten ways. Up and down he paced. 

But at that moment his mental activities 
received a rude shock. With a bespangled 
glittering of lights before his eyes, his head 
came in violent contact with something 
that did not give. He staggered, groped, 
and sat down heavily upon something hard 
and corrugated. It was some seconds before 
he realized that he had strayed from the 
middle line of the lobby and had met head 
on with the snout of one of the parade field 





guns that had been parked in the lobby to 
give ‘‘atmosphere” to the theater during the 
“Planet” showing. He was sitting upon one 
of the endless belts of the caterpillar tractor 
that hauled the gun. 

Holding his aching head, he got up and 
paced again. It helped him to think—and 
think he must. Time was growing short. 
He’d have to make the generator run. How? 
Might use an automobile’s jacked up hind 
wheel and connect it to the shaft between the 
generator and the motor by means of a belt? 
Silly! How get the car up there? Gasoline 
engine? Sure. ‘But where was there one 
strong enough to spin that big generator. 
None that he knew of. He paced some more. 
His brain was on fire. 

And then he stopped. No gasoline engine, 
had he said. What adumb head hehad. He 
whirled around and made for the foyer—and 
almost suffered a second collision as Platte 
and Lou Brady came through the door into 
the lobby. He recoiled as Lou threw up an 
arm to fend. For a moment all the old 
rankling threatened to erupt within him. 
But this was no time. He turned to Platte 
and with rushing words explained his plan. 
His enthusiasm spread to the manager, who 
questioned him sharply. 

“Try it! You bet we'll try anything that 
might work,” he barked. 

‘“‘And,” interrupted Lou with oily tones. 
‘*Did it ever occur to the Boy Wonder that 
even if he got arc lamp juice, he couldn’t run 
a show because you can’t crank a projector 
equipped with disc sound apparatus.” And 
with dry chuckle, he turned and stalked 
out of the theater. 

Hoppie’s jaw fell open. He hadn’t thought 
of that. Lou was right. The sound syn- 
chronism device depended entirely on city 

wer for its operation. It would be utterly 
impossible to carry out his idea. 

He squirmed under Platte’s intense look. 
His head throbbed until it seemed ready to 
explode into little bits. Then he yelled. 

“‘T got it!”’ In his excitement he grabbed 
Platte’s arm and pulled him into the office. 
“Quick! Call the film exchange in the city 
and tell ’em to fire out to us a silent version 
print of ‘The Red Planet’ by the fastest 
airplane they can lay their hands on. It’ll 
work, Mr. Platte! It’ll work! Here!” 

He thrust the instrument in the showman’s 
hands. And Platte took it. There was some- 
thing in Hoppie’s voice that made him believe. 

Hoppie did not wait until Platte had got 
his connection, but raced out into the lobby. 
In the field of his flashlight were several 
forms; theater employees who had come to 
report in the vague hope that the lights 
might burn after all. 

“Charlie!” bawled Hoppie at one he 
recognized as the doorman. “Quick, boy! 
We're gonna have a show. C’mere!” 
Hurriedly he poured words of direction into 
the doorman’s ear. Then just as fast, he 
collared a second lad and sent him flying 
down the street. In the sign room under the 
theater, two huge posters were being pre- 
pared. Paint-can lids snapped and brushes 
played. Orders flew like papers in a storm. 
All was activity. The signs came up and 
were made fast to a waiting automobile in 
such a way that spotlights played on the 
words. With a hooting horn and the crash- 
ing of empty paint-cans beaten by enthusias- 
tic ushers within the car, it shot up the street 
in a blaze of glory. In the lobby Platte 
caught Hoppie by the arm. 

“The feature’s on th’ way. But I got to 
rush to the city. They told me Gillis was 
there tryin’ to close the deal because of the 
power shut down. I got to stop it. Make it 
go, boy! And we'll beat ’em yet!” 

And with a roar from the motor of his 











powerful car, he was gone. For a moment, 


Hoppie stood motionless, rooted to the spot 
4 the thought of this new complication. 

o matter! He must put his share over. The 
next moment, the lobby of the Circle was 
filled with a deafening roar, like the wicked 
crashing of a machine gun. It was all part 
of the plan to make a record. Five minutes 
later, the Circle was deserted. Not a light 
showed; not a soul was in sight. 

But not so at the Rialto. Even as Charlie, 
the doorman, connected up the last of his 
Christmas tree lighting outfits strung over 
the entrance of the theater to storage bat- 
teries, both obtained from an electric shop 
down the street, the first of the evening’s 
audience arrived 

Momentarily the group waiting in front 
of the box office ballooned out until the 
milling throng overflowed into the street and 
blocked traffic. Policemen, red faced and 
hard working, tried to preserve a semblance 
of a line to the cashier who fed out her paste- 
boards by hand. On they came. More and 
more, in answer to that portable signboard 
that announced the showing of the world’s 
greatest picture at the Rialto, the only 
theater in Rockland that was operating. 

Traffic came toa halt; the street was choked 
solidly clear across. And still they came. 
Some out of curiosity, hundreds because there 
was no — else to go, and hundreds more be- 
cause they really wanted to see the show. 

Then the doors opened. In a trice, it 
seemed, the house was filled from wall to wall 
and from orchestra pit to rafters. No, the 
Rialto didn’t seat nearly as many as the 
Circle, but there was a chance they could sell 
4,500 admissions. Just the barest chance! 

Starting time! 

There was a spitting roar from the vicinity 
of the booth. The strings of colored lights 
in the auditorium flicked out, and there was 
a title on the screen. ‘‘The Red Planet!” 
The plane had arrived seven minutes before! 
The audience clapped its approval. 

Reel after reel went through to the thrust 
of Hoppie’s arms. Those modern projectors 
never were meant to be cranked for long. 
They were too heavy. First one arm and 
then another. On he cranked. His only rest 
came at the end of a reel. Then he had to 
stop and rethread. The audience didn’t 
seem to mind; it was better than a dark house 
by alot. On he cranked. Would they make 
up half the seating deficiency at this show? 
Maybe the crowd still out in the street after 
the house filled the first time, would not wait 
for a second show. Hisarms! His back! He 
wondered if Gillis had closed the deal in the 
city, and changed hands on the crank again. 
Twelve reels! 

Then the end of the first show. He 
staggered weakly to the window. His body 
seemed to burn. Dimly he saw the choked 
street, and it revived him somewhat. It 
meant another jammed house! They might 
make it. Suddenly he was awake. Talking 
excitedly to a man was Lou, on the outskirts 
of the crowd. As Hoppie watched, Lou 
pulled the man roughly aside and both dis- 
appeared in the darkness. What did that 
mean? It couldn’t be for any good. Lou was 
up tosomething. Then he saw some one else. 
It was Platte. With him was Cutting, 
manager of the Cinestars exchange in the 
city! They were coming to make a count on 
admissions! 

But he had no more time. It was time to 
start. With jaws clamped, he gripped the 
crank and prepared to go all through that 
killing grind again. Why couldn’t some one 
come up and help? He should have thought 
of that before. It was too late now. He 
raged at himself—and turned the crank 
around and around—sixteen times a minute 
—around—— 

Had they made the count? Downstairs 
Platte and Cutting would know. Why didn’t 
they come up and tell him? Why didn’t they 
come and help him for just a minute? 
Around and around . . . one, two, three . .. 
The third reel, the fourth reel—and still no 
one came. His head swam. His shoulder 
joints seemed to be turning in sand. Hot 
sand! Fifth reel. The sixth. Half through! 
Oh! Only half through! 

On he went. Around and around. It was 
no longer sixteen times a minute, though. 
Sometimes it was twenty; more often ten. 
The crank seemed to be a live thing that 
weighed tons on the up stroke, and then 
thrust stubborn legs down to prevent being 
turned on the reverse stroke. The eighth 
reel! The ninth—and the tenth. Two more! 

He prayed for strength and yelled aloud 
over the roar of the machine that was running 
the generator. It was agony. Agony! 
Eleventh reel. One more. Where was 
Platte? Where was Lou going. Record 
breaker? He laughed crazily. Look at that 
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crank! Was it going to stop?’ No. Make 
go—around and around—fifteen, sixteen— 
now back to one. He yelled again. Crazy 
crank. Crazy crank. That wasn’t his hay; 
on it! Around and around. Hey/ Where 
was the picture on the screen? Was none! 
It was all over! There was Platte—anq 
Cutting in the door—and someone ¢lg 
Platte was pouring water on his head ang 
telling him to be quiet. 

There was a long darkness. Then hp 
opened his eyes. It was quiet. Platte wa; 
above him. He looked around. He was op, 
the booth floor. Must have fainted. Silly, 

“Did—did we—make it?” he formed the 
words feebly. 

There was a dead silence in the booth, 
Platte’s silver head turned away. In spite 
. his restraining hand, Hoppie sat up. The 

rator’s head cleared rapidly, and as jt 
did so, he realized the truth. He clutched g 
Platte’ scoat. The manager turned to him, 

“Tt was grand, boy. Grand!” 

“Yes, but— Did we make it?” Hoppie 
was insistent. Then he dropped back again 
as Platte slowly shook his head. 

“We lost by—by a few hundred, boy. Bur 
it was a grand fight!” 

* And Gillis—Gillis gets the contract?” 

“Business is business, Hoppie.”” Platte’; 
smile was forced. “Cutting, here, had to wire 
his office to arrange with our friend to sign 
on the dotted line. It was a fair fight—and 
we were whipped.” 

Hoppie’s head seemed to spin around, 
Lost! Beaten! Despair plunged down upon 
him. So miserable was he that at first he 
hardly heard the words spoken by the third 
man, who had remained near the booth door. 

“So to contradict you, sir,” the man 
was saying. “But it was not a fair fight!” 

“What do you mean. Who are you?” 
Platte turned on the man. 

“Just this.” The man spoke to Cutting, 
“Your company will have to withdraw any 
agreements with Gillis, because, unless I miss 
my guess, he’s going to prison for aiding 
and abetting a criminal act. He hired a man 
to throw a bare cable across the electric 
company’s high tension wires. It caused the 
destruction of thousands of dollars’ worth o! 
equipment, burned a power plant operator, 
and plunged the town into darkness, hospi- 
tals and all. We have him in jail at this 
moment, and what’s more, we have his 
written confession. He admits everything. 
Says he figured he could stand the loss of one 
night’s business because of a dark house, 
but that it would mean the failure of some 
guarantee Mr. Platte had made with a film 
company if he didn’t do a big business to- 
night. I am Harry Towsley, chief of detec- 
tives, gentlemen, very much at your service.” 

Platte, Cutting and Hoppie could but 
stare dumbly at the man for a moment. So 
that was the reason for the failure. Some 
pretty unsavory deals had been put over by 
Gillis in his career, but hardly one as bad as 
this. Cutting was first to break the silence. 

“Well, Mr. Platte. I dare say this alters 
things. If you’ll drive back to thecity with me, 
I think we can make a contract you'll like.” 

“Yes, but—” For once the manager 
seemed a bit slow. “How did you discover 
ali this, Mr. Towsley?” 

“This young man told us.” The detective 
turned to the door. “He said Gillis had tried 
to hire him to cripple your machines, or to do 
the power trick, if the first proposal didn’t 
suit.” 

Standing in the doorway was Lou Brady! 

The chief operator crossed the booth and 
faced Platte. 

“Mr. Platte, I lied to you about Hoppie 
jamming my machine that day and about his 
having trouble. I called him ‘movie-dumb’ 
when really he was one of the best men that 
ever came in the Circle booth. But I had 
been told that he was a Gillis spy who was 
going to jam our machines when the right 
time came. So I tried to get rid of him. He’s 
all wool and a mile wide, that boy!” And 
Lou gave the astounded Hoppie a resounding 
slap on the back. 

“But tell me one thing, Hoppie,” he said. 
“T’ve been in the booth many a year, but I 
never heard of one like that.” Lou turned 
rm inted to the generator vault, where the 

caterpillar tractor, run over from the 
Circle’ s lobby, still was spinning the Rialto’s 
generator around by means of a belt from its 
crankshaft pulley to the generator coupling. 
“How in thunder did that idea ever come to 
you?” Hedemanded. 

There was something hot and salty in 
Hoppie’s mouth. His arms and back didn't 
seem to ache any more. 

“Tt—It didn’t come to me at all,” he 
blubbered through the salty stuff. “You 
see—I was sitting on it all the time!” 
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WHEN you play a Pan-American 
you make faster progress — join 
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once, Beautiful tone, easy blow- 
ing, perfect piteh, Complete line 
of instruments — 
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ALL BALSA! 


A realistic scale model 
of a one-piace low-wing 
sport plane. Wing 
comed 15 in., weight 
only 3 oz.! Takes of 
under owa power. Flies 
140 ft. consistently. 

New all-balsa construction makes this model lighter, stronger, 
better-looking and far easier to build. Everything marked. 
Nothing to draw or measure. No tools or skill required. Set 
includes die-stamped aluminum propeller, disc wheels, rubber 
motor, quick-drying cement, balsa, clear directions, and all other 
material. Nothing else to buy. Complete set, postpaid in U.S. 
and Canada, $1.00. Satisfaction or money back. Order now. 


The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Dept. K, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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Touchdown! Touchdown! 

Yes, sir, we'll be right there 
when the opening whistle blows! 

The October issue opens with a 
brand new serial by Harold M. 
Sherman—and that means the 
last word. You’re going to get 
areal kick out of 


Till the Last Down 


There will be plenty more 
short football stories and features 
by Dick Gentle, Captain of Penn 
and Knute Rockne, Coach of 
Notre Dame. 


Don’t miss the October issue 
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The Sugarplum Checks Up 


(Continued from page 9) 








But don’t you think for a 
He'll see and notice 
But he won’t 


strange people. 
minute he’s dumb. 
everything in your camp. 
act as if he did.’ 

The Scout Executive and the lumberman 
chatted on for a while of other things, to be 
interrupted finally by the approach of the 
young fellow who had been giving the signal 
drill. 

““That’s the worst bunch of numskulls I 
ever handled,” he burst out. ‘“‘Three of ’em 
are supposed to have passed their signaling 
test already and the rest of them said they 
needed only a little brushing up, and they 
check up about thirty per cent. I'd like to 
find a Scout that knew at least half as much 
as he thinks he does.” 

“You might try this chap coming along 
with Jim,” answered Mr. Bradley, noticing 
the two coming up from the shore. ‘He 
wants a check-up on his tests. He’s a Lone 
Scout from up country. If you pass him, 
in your present state of mind, he probably 
knows his stuff.” 

“He doesn’t look as if he thought he knew 
it all, anyway,” was the answer. ‘“‘I’ll take 
acrack at him. Hey, you feller, did you want 
to run through some signal work?” 

“Yes,” said the Sugarplum. 

“‘Semaphore, I suppose.” 

“Either way.” 

“You know Morse?” 

“Some. I can work a sounder pretty 
good, and the flag, but pounding it out, or 
by hand pressure, I’m not so fast.” 

He began shifting his arms about, while 
Brede called the letters—J, Y, M, S, K, P. 

‘Hold up, feller. This ain’t a race. Wait 
a minute. McPherson, you get a pencil and 
paper, and take down the letters as [ give 
*em to you. And somebody hold a watch on 
this bird. Now, feller, fast as youlike. But 
you don’t have to hurry—not for a Second 
Class test.” 

Brede’s arms began working again, and 
Gilcrest concentrated his attention on him, 
except to mutter steadily to McPherson, 
who stood close beside him. 

“Huh,” he said finally. ‘“‘What you got, 
Jim?” 

““*Tf my semaphore work is all right, will 
you please try me at Morse code,’” quoted 
Jim. ‘‘I want to make sure I know it. 
I’d like to try it by finger pressure. A hun- 
dred and thirty-eight letters and spaces.”’ 

“Minute and a half,” announced Mr. 
Bradley. ‘Got your wish, Gilcrest?” 

“Wait till I try him out on his,” replied 
Gilcrest. ‘But I can’t do that stunt. If 
Chessley or Dean—did any of the rest of you 
Troop Sixers ever learn any of that sporty 
signaling, Jim?” 

“Oh, I’m fair,” answered McPherson. 

“All right. I’ll scribble a couple of short 
sentences, and this poor incompetent can 
pound out one of ’em on the table top, and 
squeeze your hand for the other one. Then 
you tell us what you get. Here!” 

Brede studied the messages awhile, and 
then began tapping the table top. After 
that he stood side by side with McPherson, 
motionless except for the irregular tightening 
of his fingers about the other’s hand. 

“‘T ama Lone Scout from Idaho’,” quoted 
Jim again. “Twenty-eight letters and 
spaces. And the second one—I’m not just 
sure, but it’s my fault—‘Some scouts don’t 


app "_something— Morse | code.’ I didn’t 
get that long, long word.’ 
“« Appreciate, ” jeered Gilceest. “You have 


to know how to spell to do signaling, Jim. 
Did anybody time him?” 

“T guess we all forgot to,” said Mr. 
Bradley. 

“Did I pass?” asked Brede, doubtfully. 

“T’ll tell you about that later,” Gilcrest 
shot at him, with a queer look, ‘‘after you’ve 
tried your other tests, if that’s what you’re 
here for.” 

“Ves,” answered Brede. 

“‘There’s no need of your going over every- 
thing,” interposed Mr. Bradley. ‘First 
aid tonight, of course. Jim might try you 
out on trailing. How about boxing the 
compass?” 

“North, north by east, eleven and a 
quarter, north north- east, twenty-two and a 
half, north-east _ by north, thirty-three and 
three quarters,’’ began Brede. 

“What's all this?” 

“Compass. The handbook asks for six- 
teen points, but I thought knowing all thirty- 
two would be useful. But it says the navy 


uses degrees now instead of points, so I 
learned those.” 

“T see. How true is a compass?” 

“Big Mack says out here it points twenty- 
two and a half degrees too far east.” 

“Well, that will be all for now. I’m 
going to turn you over to Jim for the rest of 
the afternoon. And please teach him to 
spell appreciate. Find out if there’s any- 
thing about camp he’d like to do, Jim.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve already found out. We 
want to go fora tramp. And could we cook 
supper up in the woods somewhere? He 
doesn’t want to eat with all the crowd 
staring at a strange Scout, and I'd like a 
campfire meal myself. And _ please, sir, 
after Dr. Epplinger gets through tonight, 
could we sleep out somewhere? A cabin full 
of strange boys wouldn’t be any too good.” 

Mr. Bradley pursed his lips doubtfully. 

“That’s all good Scouting—in one way. 
Tn another, it isn’t. But I guess it’s all right. 
Be here at seven sharp, though.” 

The two strolled off together. 

“Scarborough, how did you do it?” asked 
Mr. Bradley. 

“T didn’t. He did it himself. That is, 
with the help he’s found. I’ve got a clerk 
who’s a bit of a telegrapher, and Big Mack, 
Jim’s father, is an amazing woodsman, and 
there’s a camp cook, and a company doctor. 
And Brede somehow gets next to everybody 
who really knows anything. Of course, 
being the only boy in a camp full of men, 
he gets no chance to play, and Scouting is 
about the only recreation he gets.” 

“A lot of ’em would take it out in loafing 
or dreaming,” said Mr. Bradley. ‘Well, 
I’m going to use him, if you'll let me. It’s 
about Dr. Kpplinger. He’s really a pretty 
tough customer—goes at giving a test as if a 
boy were a sort of criminal, and couldn’t 
possibly know anything anyway, scares 
half of ’em most to death, and every time a 
boy fails to answer right, he gets a little 
fiercer. But he’s thorough, he’s so cross the 
boys have to pay attention, and in correcting 
a mistake he goes into every possible detail. 
A fellow that comes up before him and fails 
isn’t going to fail again. And if a boy 
knows his stuff, Epplinger eases up on every- 
body, though he’d be ashamed to let anybody 
know anything pleased him. It’s queer, 
but the boys all like him. There are seven 
or eight of the older boys that want Epp- 
linger to pass on what they know, though 
they don’t expect to get by. And as long as 
this Sugarplum of yours wants to try it, 
I'd like to send him up first. If his first aid 
is as good as his signaling, he’ll make Epp- 
linger a little more decent to the others. 
Could he stand getting turned down?” 

“Most of his life has been spent in get- 
ting turned down, I guess,” muttered Mr. 
Scarborough. ‘It wouldn’t discourage 
him. But I don’t believe Epplinger will 
get the best of him, on anything he’s sup- 
posed to know.” 

Only once during the rest of the long after- 
noon were the Sugarplum and Jim McPherson 
again visible. That was at swimming time, 
when two heads were seen bobbing along 
together far out in the lake. At evening 
colors again, just before supper: time, Mr. 
Bradley pointed out the two boys standing 
on a little knoll at the edge of the timber 
behind the camp. 

“Still shying off from company,” he 
laughed. ‘But I guess he’s a real Scout. 
They’re standing at salute.” 

Mealtime at Camp Cowles was a joyous, 
active, and somewhat noisy affair. A dozen 
long tables stood on the wide lodge porch 
and the boys sat at these, two patrols to a 
table, each with its detail of waiters to bring 
the food from the kitchen at the rear of the 
lodge. The boys brought their own tin 
dishes, washing them afterward in a great 
trough of hot water. Only the officers’ table 
was more professionally served. Here sat 
the Camp Director and his staff, consisting 
of four Scoutmasters and the six Eagle 
Scouts who served as junior officers and who 
actually took over the greater part of the 
routine of camp management. Here, too, 
sat whatever guests might be present, there 
was an oilcloth table cover, crockery dishes, 
and regular waiters, who did this extra work 
to earn part: of their camp expenses. Mr. 
Scarborough sat next to Mr. Bradley at one 
end of the table, with young Gilcrest next 
to him on the other side. 

‘*Who’s the big husky that McPherson’s 
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been trailing around with all the afternoon?” 
asked Holloway, the lad below Gilcrest. 

He’s only here to have Epplinger pass on 
his first aid work.” 

“Epplinger? On him?” 

“Why not? After what Epplinger did 
to you, bright as you look, and always find- 
ing it so easy to tell all you know, maybe a 
real dull-looking chap not quite so quick 
with the chatter might stand at least as good 
a show.” 

“Well, I’ll pass it around that he’s going 
up before Epplinger, anyway. That ought to 
be good. Where does he come from?” 

“Somewhere over in Idaho.”’ 

“Oh, one of these hick town Scouts!” 

“That’s it exactly. He wanted to see some 
real Scouting. Naturally he talked with me, 
and naturally I didn’t introduce him to you.” 

“Just like that every mealtime, those 
two,” murmured Mr. Bradley to Mr. 
Scarborough. ‘‘And the best of friends 
these five years.” 

Just as the supper hour ended, McPherson 
and the Sugarplum reappeared. 

‘“‘Have a good supper, son?” asked Mr. 
Scarborough. ; 

“Yes,” answered Brede. ‘Steak and 
potatoes, for my test review. Jim made 
biscuits. We've got a fine place in the woods 
to sleep.”’ 

‘Anything else?” 

‘‘He showed me about trench and re- 
flector fires—other kinds.” 

‘Can he cook all right, Jim?” 

“Like an old hand at any ordinary camp- 
fire cooking.” 

“T always had to cook for stepfather,’ 
explained Brede, shortly. 

‘Did you do any tracking?” 

“Not in the regular way. We tracked 
some animals around a little. Brede knew 
what the tracks were, too, field mice, and 
squirrels, and snowshoe rabbits—all of ’em. 
And I guess there isn’t much in the woods 
you don’t see, is there, Brede?”’ 

‘“‘That’s where I’ve lived,” said the Sugar- 
plum. “I’m used to following animal 
trails. And the Scout trail signs aren’t hard, 
they’re all so plain.” 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Bradley, ‘‘maybe 
you'll find your first aid review harder. 
Here’s Epplinger now,” he added, as an auto 
swung up the drive, and a short, rather 
squat, nervous man got out. “TI wonder,” 
went on the executive, “would you like to 
do your work first or last? You can wait 
and watch the others if you like.” 

“Will there be many around?” 

“Quite a crowd, I expect. There always 
is when he’s examining.”’ 

“I'd rather be first, then. Too many 
around—it bothers me—I’d like to get 
through. And will he ask me everything?” 

“Oh, no. Just some leading 
questions, unless you make fe 
some bad breaks. Only enough 
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to show that your examiner 
didn’t let you through too fi) 
easy. Mostly he'll ask you to |} 
do things.’”’ 
Dr. Epplinger came fussily 
into the lodge carrying a badly || 
battered grip. Without asking 
for any help, he entered the 
big assembly hall, placed a 
small table and a couple of 
chairs, looked at them, moved }})| 
- them two or three times an inch | 
or two, and then took from his 
grip a considerable collection 
of bandages, tie straps, and i 
splints. He was a dark man, | 





with a‘ round, red face, huge |) 
forehead, little, deep-set eyes }}j 
full of a perpetual twinkle that }) 
looked; more like fretfulness || 





glance, now and then rested 
their gaze intently on some- || 
thing, the corners of his mouth 
meantime twitching as if he | 
had reached an opinion not 
altogether complimentary. | 

While he arranged things, |) 
boys began drifting into the 
assembly hall from all over 
camp, and at a word from Mr. |} 
Bradley sat down on the floor 
in a wide half-circle, several 
ranks deep 

Dr. Epplinger wiped a per- 
spiring face with a huge hand- 
kerchief, and looked over the 
group as if vastly irritated. 

‘He seems more out of sorts 
than usual,” said Mr. Bradley 
from his position behind the 
ranks of boys. 
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The doctor vurveyed his table, moved a 
bandage or two, rubbed his hands together, 
and looked over the assemblage again, this 
time with a condescending grin. 

“Well, who’s the first victim?” he asked, 
and sat down in his chair, as if vastly bored, 
and very tired. 

The Sugarplum stepped forward, his face 
a dead white, and totally expressionless. 
The doctor looked him up and down, the 
little eyes all at once dancing again, his 
mouth twitching. 

“So you think you know some first aid, 
do you? Well, can’t you answer? I asked a 
question.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Examination or review?” 

“Review.” 

‘*What kind?” 

“‘T—don’t——_” 

“First or Second Class?” 

“Second.” 

“Roller or triangular bandages?” 

“Either.” 

“*What’s that?” 

‘Either. Just as you say, sir.”’ 

‘*Well, well! Knowing one kind is a little 
beyond most Scouts, and you say you know 
both kinds. We'll see, we'll see! And when 
I ask you to do something, make it quick. 
Slow first aid work is always wrong.” 

“Yes, sir, I know that.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? It seems to me 
you know a good deal. Somebody open some 
more windows. It’s frightfully stuffy in 
here. We'll find out what you actually do 
know. What bandage do you want to try?” 

“‘ Any you say, sir, except a Velpaux.” 

“Oh, you can’t do a Velpaux. Remark- 
able. Well, I'll pick one for you later. What 
would you do for arterial bleeding?” 

“Hold the pressure point, put on a 
tourniquet, place high, no stimulant, keep 
patient warm, get a doctor, loosen tourniquet 
every fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

Dr. Epplinger’s eyebrows went up, and 
the little eyes became positively fierce. He 
fumbled at his collar with his hands. The 
Sugarplum was visibly bothered by the 
doctor’s stare, but he didn’t budge. 

“Too smooth,” muttered the doctor, 
jeeringly. ‘“‘Memorized! Show me those 
pressure points.”’ 

Brede began by placing a finger on each 
side of his wrist. 

“Oh, not on yourself. You’ve studied the 
places all out. Try on somebody else.”’ 

Brede glanced about. The Scouts were 
all on the floor, out of reach, the officials 
were behind them, and the doctor had told 
him to be quick. He took two quick steps 
toward the doctor, and caught him by one 
arm, his fingers feeling for the wrist pulses. 

“Two here in the wrist. Another here, 


inside the crook of the elbow. And here, 
under the biceps muscle. Under the arm- 
pit. And right down inside the collar-bone 
here, only I'll have to hunt for that one, 
if you’ll excuse me. And——” 

“‘Stop it! Stop it!” gasped Dr. Epplinger. 
“Who told you to maul me all over? Geta 
patient up here. Somebody get me a drink 
of water. How are you going to put on a 
tourniquet if you’re holding the pressure 
point?” 

“The patient can hold the point himself, 
if he’s able, and is shown where. And I 
could tie the tourniquet with one hand and 
my teeth.” 

“Oh, could you? Just think of that, 
now! Well there’s a kid over there with a 
sleeveless shirt on. Put a gauntlet bandage 
on his hand, spiral reverse up the arm past 
the elbow, roller over the point of the 
shoulder. Those aren’t required, but you 
said any. Or don’t you know as much as 
you said you did?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you got brains enough to answer 
questions while you work? I’ve had a hard 
day, and want to get through with all this.” 

“T could try.” 

“How would you look after a wound that’s 
already been iodized and has still started 
to fester? Deep. Starts to heal on top. 
Know anything about that?” 

‘*Wash it, and put on a wet pack.” 

“Wash it? What with? Water? Where's 
that water I asked for? Oh, yes, here it is. 
Why couldn’t somebody put it where I 
could see it? The light’s bad in here anyway. 
Well? Why don’t you answer?” 

“No, sir, boric acid. Same on the wet 
pack. You’d use something else, probably, 
but a Scout wouldn’t know:” 

“Hum, hum! Where'd you get that idea.” 

“T had to do it for a man with a hurt 
hand.” 

“Oh, you did? Couldn’t he get a doctor, 
or somebody that knew something better 
than boric acid?” ° 

“No, sir. Boric acid is as good as any- 
thing, anyway, if the infection isn’t very bad.” 

“You don’t say! And suppose this man 
had sprained his ankle?” 

“T’d tie it pretty tight while it was 
swelling, and alternate cold and hot packs 
every half hour, and make him keep still.” 

““How long? How long?” 

“The packs for from six to twelve hours. 
Keeping still would depend on the sprain. 
It might be for a week.” 

Brede’s answer came cool and clear now, 
though as short as the doctor’s blunt ques- 
tions. His nervousness had left him entirely, 

and he seemed to have forgotten everything 
except the matter in hand. 

‘Poor chap! How still?” 
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BOYS’ Ling 


“Tf it was a bad sprain, I'd put « splint 
on it so he couldn’t move it at all.” = 

“Tough on him. ' And don’t you knoy 
that if you keep a joint still that way ; 
might stay stiff?” . 

“Yes, sir. But I’d work it with m, 
hands. If J did it, it wouldn’t pull on th, 
ligatures.” ; 

“Ligatures? Don’t you know ligature 
are what I sew people up with?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I meant ligaments.” 

“Well, say what you mean. This banday 
ing, now,” the doctor broke off his question: 
to look at Brede’s handiwork, “‘it’s al] of , 
piece with the rest of your work. There’. 
no use in my spending any more time on yo, 
What Troop do you belong to?” ; 

“Not any. I’m a Lone Scout.” 

“A Lone Scout, eh! Get that, the rest of 
you. Who teaches you?” 

“Dr. Bond, when he comes to camp. | 
study a lot alone.” 

“How did you come to work on roller 
bandages?” 

‘Up there I didn’t know just what would 
be wanted, and I thought I’d better lear 
all I could. Maybe I would have done 
better if I had just stuck to the triangulars 

‘““Maybe. I'll report on you later. Who’ 
the next victim? Get a move on, for I don’t 
feel just right to-night.” 

Brede slipped through the ranks oj 
Scouts, his face red again as he felt man 
eyes upon him, to stand by Mr. Scar 
borough’s side. Dr. Epplinger continued hi: 
examining, but though Brede’s successor 
gave only hesitant, routine answers, the 
doctor’s fierceness seemed to have died down 
From time to time, though, he broke jp 
with a sharp, ‘No! No! you’re all wrong,” 
and went into quick but detailed descriptions 
of what was right, in a manner that made 
them stick in the memory. Once he stopped 
to tear off his collar. And finally he looked 
out at the assemblage apologetically, the 
fierce little eyes gone suddenly lustreless. 

“Sit still, everybody, and don’t get 
excited. Something’s wrong with me to- 
night. I think I’m going to faint. But all 
of you leave me alone except that flat-faced 
dull-looking boy I had up here first. It 
won’t be anything serious, and he’ll know 
what to do. Some of the rest of you may 
think you do, but I’m picking my own nurse 
The rest of you get out. Puddinghead, you 
come here.” 

He slumped in his chair, and Brede dashed 
to him, tipped the chair over backwards, 
with the doctor’s feet in the air, and started 
loosening the doctor’s belt. 

‘Get me some water and a clean rag,” he 
a ‘And tell the cook to get some coffee 

an 

Gilcrest, who with the other camp officers 
had lingered in spite of the 
doctor’s orders to get out 
nudged his companion of the 
supper table. 
| “*You seem to have called the 
turn on that kid’s next nick- 
|} mame,” he gurgled. ‘ Pudding- 
||] head! Still, he isn’t so dumbat 
| that. Try him out on Morse 
code to-morrow, Frogmouth, 
and you'll wish you’d been a 
|) Lone Scout, so you could know 
|} something.” 

10 At the end of five minutes of 
11 \ vigorous arm rubbing, with cold 
applications to the temples, Dr. 
16 | Epplinger opened his eyes, 
rubbed them, sat up, and stared 
about half dazed. Then he 





= ij Teached for the cup of black 
27 | coffee Brede held out to him. 
il “Thanks, boy. I’m sorry to 
have made such a fool of my- 
24 |] self as to faint. Come around 
4 to-morrow morning, and I'l! 
28 \} teach you that Velpaux band- 
32 ||] age, though with adhesive tape 
4 |] to work with, we don’t use it 
38 || anymore. And I guess now I'll 
44 ||] get to bed.” 
54 " “I think I will,” said Brede. 
55 


“‘Let’s hunt our camp, Jim.” 
They moved away together 
| into the shadows. 
i “*T told you,” said Mr. Scar- 


’ Life, 2 
and . > 
When ee ae Ii borough, turning to Mr. Brad- 


ley, who was staring out into 
(|) the dark after them, “that he 
| wasn’t so dumb.” 
ili “No, he isn’t. And theres 
something more. As near as ! 
can see through the dark, some- 
body else is going along to their 
camp with them, and it seems 
to be Gilcrest and Frogmouth. 
What do you knowabout that’ 
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the watch 









One of the difficult angles 
at which the Mite must 
pass two 24-hour tests, 






















The Mite must pass two 
24-hour tests face down, 








“The new small 


INGERSOLL MITE 





YANKEE $1.50 (above). The 
world’s most famous watch. Not 
a “cheap” watch, but a low- 
riced dependable watch. 
adiolite $2.25. 





When you are on your way home from school and 
you stop for a few innings of baseball —what happens 


to your wrist watch? 


It’s twisted and turned on your wrist—face up one 
second—on edge the next—face down—at an angle—in 
five minutes it’s in more positions than you can count. 


For that reason we test every Mite for more than a 
week before it leaves the factory—running it in four 


crucial positions—24 hours in 
each position. Every Mite must 
pass this test twice—once before 
the movement is in the case and 
once afterward. 


Behind all this, the Mite was 
designed for wrist service, its 
small parts made of extra size 





Wrist $3.50 (left). Ingersoll’s lowest 
priced wrist watch. Fitted with stainless 
chromium finish metal band at no extra 
cost. Double tested in four positions. 
Radiolite $4. 


Photographs % actual size 


INGERSOLL WATCHES AND CLOCKS 




















Another of the difficult 
angles at which the Mite 
must pass two 24-hour tests. 













and dependability. 










The Mite must pass two 
24-hour tests face up. 
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to withstand jolts and jars, and to insure long life 


The Mite is not only a tested, sturdy, watch —it is a 





THE INGERSOLL-WATERBURY CO. 


New York + Chicago + SanFrancisco + 


Montreal 


handsome watch, too. It is small. It has a beautiful 
engraved design. And it’s plated with chromium—the 
metal that never tarnishes or stains the wrist. The 
Mite always looks new! 


Hundreds of thousands of boys are already wearing 


Ingersoll Mites. Get one and 
be in the swim! 


WE SERVICE INGERSOLLS. Should 
an Ingersoll ever need attention 
it may be sent to the Ingersoll 
Service Department, Waterbury, 
Conn., for prompt repairs or re- 
placement at small cost. 


Mire De Luxe $6 (left). The Mite in 2 
specially designed case of unusual smait- 
ness. Pin release. Gift box of Texvl, 
satin and velvet. Double-tested in four 
positions. Radiolite $6.50. 





Prices slightly higher in Canauc 





WATERBURY CLOCKS 





THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, NEW YO)s 

















